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Bank of America, with 538 branches in 
330 California communities, is the world's 
largest privately owned bank. Its shares 
are held by 220,000 stockholders residing 
in every one of the 48 states. Resources 

(as of June 30, 1953): $8,017,573,360.54, Ic 





Boosting your sales curve in California! 


Do you have a stake in the California retail market? If so, then you also have a direct 
interest in Bank of America’s Christmas Club savings plan. This year, at the peak of the 
holiday season, this plan will release more than 36 million dollars to thousands of spe- 
cial. thrifty depositors. Most of this money is spent in Christmas buying—for furniture, 
automobiles, home appliances. clothing. toys. This is banking that is boosting your 


sales curve in California, | is banking that is Building California...Serving You! 
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sentatives: New York, Mexico City, Milan, Paris and Zurich. Correspondents throughout the world. 
Bank of America (International), New York, a whelly owned subsidiary; overseas branch, Duesseldorf. 
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Business pays the school bill 


three days every week 


N CUYAHOGA COUNTY, where Cleveland and Friday, business paid all the bills 
I is, schools cost about $260 per pupil per — including salaries. (By the way, we never 
year. School tax on homes provides $60 per __ heard of a businessman who didn’t welcome 
pupil, and state taxes $45. The other $155 that use of tax money.) 


comes from taxes on business. So everyone—including the school 


In other words, almost 60% of our school —_teachers—ought to help see that corpora- 
load is carried by business, and it is prob- _ tions stay prosperous so they can continue 
ably about the same for the whole nation. to pay taxes. A bankrupt corporation 
It's as though every Wednesday, Thursday - wouldn’t support much schooling. 


Source: Ohio Chamber of Commerce 





Single Spindle SWAS EY 
Automatic machining Cleveland 


stainless steel 
PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 





* Full Texts of Important 
Statements of the Week 


Adlai Stevenson on political aspects 
of the spy hunt and Senator McCarthy 
answering Truman on “McCarthyism,” 
page 104; Justice Douglas on “witch- 
hunts,” 110; new report by Attorney 
General Brownell, 112; the President 
defends rights of the accused, 113; 
Catholic bishops’ pronouncement on 
human dignity, 114. 


* Christmas Trade: The Big Test 


People now have more money to spend for Christmas than 
ever before—but will they spend it? That may be the tip-off to 
trade in 54. You get an on-the-ground survey of what’s hap- 


pening—page 68. 


%& Why Weren't the Spies Tried in Court? 


That's the question popping up on all sides. If the FBI knew 
spy rings were operating, why not send the spies to jail? How 
spies get a break under U. S. law is shown on page 26. 
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COVER: W. Randolph Burgess, Deputy to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. See page 54. (Staff Photo— 
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lished herein, originated by U. S. News & World Report or 
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Arturo Toscanini conducting “Death and Transfiguration,” Opus 24, by Richard Strauss 


RCA High Fidelity brings you 


every musical note ! 


RCA Victor High Fidelity is the result of a half cen- 
tury of leadership in recorded music, phonograph re- 
search and development of radio and motion picture 
sound equipment. It is a new dimension in sound 
created by the perfect union of recorded music and 
the phonograph. 


A genuine high fidelity instrument re-creates the 
full range of tones and overtones of the original com- 
position— exactly as the composer intended. The pre- 
cise balance of sounds from the highest to the lowest 
must be maintained if perfection is to be achieved 
free of distortion. 

“Victrola”® phonographs, Victor records, and “inter- 
matched” high fidelity equipments for those who want 
to assemble their own units—all are designed to work 
together to bring the brilliance of the original per- 
formance into the home. Now, with RCA High Fidel- 


ity instruments, you can hear the full gamut of the 
orchestra—from the shimmer of the cymbals to the 
beat of the tom-tom. You can hear your favorite music 
as it would sound if you were in the présence of the 
recording orchestra and artists. 


True Hi-Fi—as in RCA Victor instruments and com- 
ponents— embraces the entire scale of tones from the 
rich lows to the colorful highs. There is nothing miss- 
ing ...the sounds reach the ear in their proper pro- 
portion and relation. 


The nation-wide interest in high fidelity reflects the 
public’s growing taste for the highest quality music. 
Developments by RCA scientists and engineers now 
make it possible for you to enjoy this new musical 
experience. Visit your RCA Victor dealer and hear 
the new Hi-Fi models of “Victrola” phonographs, 
Victor records and “intermatched” components. 


® R4apio CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio — first in television 








LOWER 
Your TAXES 


A Fine Xmas Gift 
To give or receive 


...d. K. Lasser’s 
“Tax Diary and 
Appointment Book’ 


No more estimates allowed. 
This. beautifully bound gold stamped appoint- 
ment calendar gives a complete checklist of 
business expense deductions with space for 
names, — amount etc. You keep a dail; 
record. Bound in tax saving Manual by J. 
Lasser. Welcome gift for any a 
95 ea. 


-—— ,NOW. . . For Smaller 
: _ \ Businesses — Easier 
Yon _\ Payroll Keeping 
se | and Tax Reporting! 


on ae J. K. Lasser’s 


—— ‘Payroll and 
E 


mployee’s Tax Record’ 


Simplifies withholding tax, social security, 
unemployment insurance record-keeping. In- 
cludes: Complete 52-weeks’ records for 40 
employees @ Weekly summary of employee’s 
pay and individual records visible at same 
time @ Flap out for a ee summary 
@ Individual records loose-leafed @ A 14-page 
tax saving Manual by J. K. Lasser, one of 
U.S.A.’s leading C.P.A.’s. $7.95 ea. 


J. K. Lasser’s —_— 


“Business and = 


Tax Record’ a= 


- 


shows how 


A plete bookkeeping set-up plus expert help 
and proof to substantiate tax deductions. In- 
cludes: General Business Records @ 9 detach- 
able Summary Forms to attach to tax return 
@ Post card that brings 32-page 1954 Tax Fact 
Supplement @ PLUS a 14-page tax saving 

anual by J. K. Lasser. ad ea. 


NE 

J. K. Lasser’s 
‘Individual 

Income and 
Tax Record’’ 
Helps you pay lowest correct 
tax with practical record-keeping forms 
— provides needed proof if er Detach- 
able tax return schedules for easy filing. Post 


ecard that brings 1954 Tax Fact Supplement 
plus filled-in sample forms. Plus a 10-page tax 








saving Manual by J. K. Lasser. 5.95 ea. 
SEE YOUR NATIONAL DEALER OR MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
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NATIONAL 
BLANK BOOK CO. ATIONAL 
Holyoke, Mass. Dept. L 
Please send me J. K. Lasser’s 


(“Payroll and Employee’s Tax Record” 
C) “Business and Tax Record” 

C) “Tax Diary and Appointment Book” 

C “Individual Income and Tax Record” 
I will pay postman plus C.O.D. charges 


SAVE POSTAGE AND C.0.D. CHARGES 
by enclosing payment with this coupon. 
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The 


POLITICS WARMING UP 


oY a WILL BE the big campaign is- 
sue when the Republican “ins” and 
the Democratic “outs” get down to the 
serious business of winning next year’s 
important congressional elections? 

Ever since President Eisenhower said 
he hoped Communists in Government 
would be just a memory by then, poli- 
ticians have been sizing up the real is- 
sues for 1954. Last week these Senators 
reached these conclusions: 

Richard B. Russell (Dem.), of 
Georgia: “The farm issue will be the 
key issue in the congressional elections 
... That's why I am confident we Demo- 
crats will win control of the House.” 

Hubert H. Humphrey (Dem.), of 
Minnesota: “Pocketbook issues”—farm 
and labor problems, social security, for- 
eign aid—will decide the election. 

Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin: “The raw, harsh, unpleasant fact 
is that Communism is an issue and will 
be an issue in 1954.” 


REDS’ SNEAK ATTACK 


HE CHINESE COMMUNISTS are in a de- 
Naheois campaign to spread dope ad- 
diction in the U.S. by flooding this coun- 
try with illegal heroin. Commissioner 
Harry J. Anslinger of the U.S. Narcotics 
Bureau told a Senate subcommittee in- 
vestigating juvenile delinquency: 

“I have very definite proof . . . We are 
not guessing . . . We know where the 
drug comes from and who is getting it.” 

Mr. Anslinger said Chinese drug rings 
are producing heroin in huge quanti- 
ties and getting supplies of the drug 
into the hands of dope peddlers in U.S. 


IKE‘S SECURITY 


HERE IS A NEW “Little White House” 
ie Augusta, Ga.—complete with all con- 
veniences, including sleeping quarters 
for the President’s Secret Service guards. 

The new vacation headquarters for the 
Eisenhowers is a 14-story white-brick cot- 
tage on the grounds of the Augusta Na- 
tional Club—one of the President’s fa- 
vorite golf spots. The cottage belongs 
to the club. 


BLUNT TALK 


USSIA’S ANDREI VISHINSKY complained 
R in the United Nations last week 
about the way Americans criticize the 
Soviet Union—and his complaint brought 
this frank piece of advice from the U.S. 
representative, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr.: 


March of the Ne 


“It is only natural that many Amey. 
cans and the bulk of the press shou 
view the Soviet Union’s ruling circ 
with something less than affection, give, 
the fact that it admits it is plotting oy 
destruction. 

“A very easy way to change th 
[American] attitude in this regard . . ,j 
for the Communist Party to give up seek. 
ing the violent overthrow of the Unite 
States Government.” 

Mr. Vishinsky had no more to say, fo 
the moment. 


COLONELS REVERSED 


(‘st OCTOBER three Air Force colones 
voted to discharge as a poor secutity 
risk a young Reserve officer, First Lieut 
Milo J. Radulovich, after hearing con. 
plaints that his father and his sister had 
Communist sympathies. 

Last week Air Force Secretary Harold 
E. Talbott reversed the decision. “Th 
preservation of our American way of 
life,” said the Secretary, “requires that 
we must be alert to safeguard our ip 
dividual liberties.” 


SUCCESSFUL SHOW 


EPUBLICAN OFFICIALS Closed the books 
R on the Eisenhower inauguration cere 
monies last week—and found the event 
of last January made a profit of almost 
$100,000 . . . The surplus is going to be 
distributed among charities. 


TURNDOWN FOR HiISS 


OR THE SECOND TIME the case of Alge! 

Hiss came before a federal parde 
board—and for the second time the boar! 
voted unanimously for keeping the former 
State Department official in prison. 

Hiss started serving a five-year set- 
tence in March, 1951, after his convic- 
tion in January, 1950, on a_perjun 
charge—that he lied when he denied 
passing secret Government documents to 
a Communist spy ring. Even without a 
parole, the prisoner will go free next No- 
vember if he earns and receives the nor 
mal time off for good behavior. 


HIGH LIVING 


HE way the Government figures i 
Tee cost of living for Americans reached 
the highest point in history again la 
month—for the fifth month in a row. — 

The index is 115.4 per cent of the 1%: 
49 period. This means it costs a lit 
more than $1.15 to buy the same thing 
a dollar would buy in those years. 
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The Precious Gift of Speech 


One of the precious gifts of life is 
speech. From babyhood on, it is the 
bridge to understanding, friendship 
and love. 

There was a day when the power 
of speech was limited by the range of 
the human voice. Now there are no 
barriers of time or distance. You 
have but to speak into the telephone 
to be in touch with almost anyone 
~quickly, easily and at low cost. 


Just a few days ago the number of 
telephones in the United States 
reached fifty million, or one for about 
every three people. 

These telephones are operated by 
the Bell System and fifty-three hun- 
dred other telephone companies. 

All play an essential part in the 
nation’s service and they join to- 
gether in commemorating this new 
milestone in telephone progress. 


THE 50 MILLIONTH 
TELEPHONE 


The big story is not in mere num- 
bers but in what all these telephones 
mean to the country: 


By the quick interchange of news 
and views, the telephone has united 
millions of people. By its services for 
industry and the armed forces, it has 
become a front-line soldier in de- 
fense. The lines of communication 
that help the nation to grow also 
bind it together to keep it strong. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
AND FIFTY-THREE HUNDRED 
OTHER TELEPHONE COMPANIES 
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Even at your corner service station, A. O. Smith dispensing 


“FILL "ER UP” is your command that spurs a great legion of 
engineers, business men, oil field and refinery workers to pro- 
duce ever-better, lowest-cost fuel and lubricants for your car. 


MILES UNDERGROUND, at oil’s source, A. O. Smith is in part- 
nership with the Petroleum Industry. As depth increases 
“collapse” and “pull-out” requirements become more critical. 
A. O. Smith cold-worked casing and couplings provide the 


necessary safety factor. 





pumps, computing meters and explosion-proof motors are at 
work helping the Petroleum Industry serve you. 
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STEEL ARTERIES up to three feet in diameter carry petro- 


leum products to market. Since 1927, A. O. Smith has pro- 
duced nearly 35,000 miles of line pipe. 


WUT 


Automatic Home Heating Welding Machines 
Water Heaters Equipment and Electrodes 


How the 
Petroleum Industry 
and A. O. Smith 
help bring You 
better motoring at 
lower cost 
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TALL STILLS and “cracking” towers, with- SS ; 
stand pressures of several thousand pounds : - 

inch, ke high- i ’ ‘ niet : ; 
car aut eee Se eae NON-SLIP SAFETY is built into tank farm walkways and stair treads with A. O. 
process equipment of welded ‘design first Smith safety grating. Patented locked-for-life construction, with crossbars and 
built by A. O. Smith more than 25 years ago bearing surfaces 100% serrated, costs no more than plain grating. 


is still in service today. 


MASTERY OF STEEL 
through RESEARCH and ENGINEERING 


AO.Smith 
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Offices at Atlanta * Chicago * Cleveland © Dallas * Denver © Detroit a free copy of 

— OR paneer measured to the Houston © Los Angeles * Midland, Texas * Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New - eee 
ction of an ounce! Whether under high Orleans * NewYork © Philadelphia * Phoenix © Pittsburgh ¢ San Francisco Smale waite 
pressure or gravity, oil or its liquid products Seattle © Springfield, Mass. ® Tulsa * Washington, D. C. A. Gat 
flow through A. O. Smith frictionless petro- International Division: Milwaukee 1 Corp., Dept. 
leum meters, on distribution lines, at bulk 11 Plants Located in New York * New Jersey * Pennsylvania * Ohio _U-1253. Mil- 
Stations and on tank trucks. Wisconsin ® Illinois * Texas © California eee ae 





Feed and Bulk Electric 


Automobile Frames Vertical Glass-lined and 
Storage Units Motors 


Gas Systems and Control Arms Turbine Pumps Stainless Tanks 








Washington Whispers 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Real Yalta Story Still to Come? ... Ike Leans More 
On Robert Cutler... Mr. Rhee Expands Goals for Aid 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., former Treas- 
ury Secretary whose name is attached 
to the “Morgenthau Plan,” is to be 


asked by congressional committees to 


tell what he knows about Communists 
in the Department he headed. Mr. 
Morgenthau kept a record of every 
telephone call, every office conference, 
every talk in which he participated 
while in office. Investigators are eager 
to get at the files. 


x * * 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, is to meet growing pressure 
from Republican Senators to publish 
the full diplomatic record of the pe- 
riod from 1935 to 1953. The record of 
secret diplomacy for 18 past years 
still is being kept from the public. 


* ok ot 


Only a fragment of the story of Yalta 
and other wartime and postwar diplo- 
matic conferences has been revealed. 
Senators still meeting resistance in 
bringing the story to light intend to 
insist on getting the facts. 


xk * 


The few Senators and Representatives 
in Washington report only a small 
mail reaction to disclosures in the 
Harry Dexter White case. 


x *k * 


President Eisenhower surprised his 
own National Security Council—the 
top strategic-planning group—when 
he practically buried the plan for mil- 
itary aid to Pakistan. That country 
had showed a willingness to become a 
military ally of U. S. as a counter- 
balance to India, a country that at 
times tends to play the other side. 


mk * 


Robert Cutler, co-ordinator for the 
National Security Council, is gaining 
influence and power at the White 
House where the President inclines to 
accept his judgment on many domes- 
tic and international problems. 


The President is finding it difficult to 
get a thorough understanding of the 
intricacies of the tax policies, budget 
problems and farm plans through 
oral briefings and an occasional one- 
page memorandum. The President 
finds that problems of politics are 
more complicated than many people 
realize. 


xk * 


Sherman Adams, chief of staff to the 
President, is to take on more duties 
as a political trouble shooter for the 
White House. Mr. Adams is expected 
to make more speeches, do more trav- 
eling around the country, and deal 
with political problems on a nation- 
wide basis. 


xk * 


Mr. Eisenhower is being advised by 
some friends to require that written 
questions be submitted prior to con- 
ferences with the press. Partisanship 
by some correspondents, displayed 
openly and in a way hostile to the 
President, is attracting more attention. 


x «x * 


Harold Stassen, Director, Foreign 
Operations Administration, discovers 
that a growing number of policy 
makers in Government favor revived 
trade with Iron Curtain countries. 
The idea is that, if they had more 
American goods, people in Commu- 
nist areas would feel more friendly to 
the United States. The catch is that 
troubles of the Communist govern- 
ments also would be eased. 


xk * 


Richard Nixon, Vice President, trav- 
eling through Asia, is understood not 
to be too much impressed by the at- 
titudes and effectiveness of U.S. State 
Department personnel in that part of 
the world. 


x « & 


Sir Winston Churchill, Britain's 
Prime Minister, is trying hard to 


build a neutral “third force” in Ey. 
rope between U. S. and Russia as; 
barrier to a clash between the ty 
giants. American military men wan 
to make sure that any deal involving 
Russia in Europe is not just a mean 
of turning loose Communists for ney 
ventures in Asia, where U. S. is pretty 
much alone in opposition. 


x x &® 


Britain’s Churchill is preparing to ask 
U. S. to underwrite the British En- 
pire and its future if his several recent 
gestures made to Russia fail to bring 
results. 


x © 


Charles de Gaulle’s idea that Franc 
should try to make a two-way dea 
with Russia is attracting attention 
and is designed to frighten U. S. into 
making more commitments of arm 
and other matériel for the French 
Some American official opinion is that 
it might clear the air if France did 
make a firm decision to jump or 
way or the other. 


xk * 


Syngman Rhee, President of Korea, is 
asking for arms and training help to 
provide his country with 10 to 1 
more divisions of troops. With thes 
added divisions, President Rhee would 
expect to take over a still larger part 
of the defense job that falls on Amen- 
can troops. U. S. military officials in- 
cline to support the request, but dip- 
lomats are wary. 


x * * 


H. Alexander Smith, Republican 
Senator from New Jersey, and m0 
Margaret Chase Smith, Republican 
Senator from Maine, was the dinnet 
partner of Japan's Foreign Ministet 
Okazaki who drew out the informa 
tion that Japan expects U. S. to keep 
troops in that country for at least five 
more years. Senators’ names some 
times get mixed up in long-distancé 
cable transmission. 
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HOLIDAY SPIRITS 


bear these quality labels the year ‘round! 
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NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


OLD GRAND-DAD - OLD TAYLOR - OLD CROW - PM - OLD SUNNY BROOK - GILBEY'S GIN - HILL and 
HILL - BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE - BOURBON DE LUXE - BOND & LILLARD - OLD HERMITAGE 


Old Grand-Dad, Old Taylor, Old Crow, Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskies, Bottled in Bond, 100 Proof. PM Blended 
piskey, 65% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86 Proof. Gilbey’s Distilled London Dry Gin, 100% Grain Neutral Spirits, 90 Proof. 
ws Partners Choice Whiskey—A Blend, 60% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86.8 Proof. Old Sunny Brook, Hill and Hill, Bourbon 

De Luxe, Bond & Lillard, Old Hermitage, Kentucky Whiskies. 





Mr. Carr, president of Dearborn Chemical Co., and H. A. Kreith, 
purchasing agent, have high praise for the purity and whiteness 
of Wyanporte’s crystal caustic, which they use in their odorless home 


Mr. Carr and L. R. Sagar, production 

manager, check the packaging of a water- 
softening compound containing WYANDOTTE 
soda ash. Dearborn water-treating com- 
pounds are used by wool, cotton and paper 
mills, bottlers, dyers and makers of sugar 
and rayon—all users of WYANDOTTE raw- 
material chemicals. 


Dearborn’s NO-OX-ID rust preventive 

has had wide acceptance among metal 
fabricators for protecting parts. Two of 
many WyAaNnpoTTE products used in metal- 
lurgy are—soda ash, for extracting vana- 
dium and aluminum; caustic, in platinum 
metallurgy, and for extracting mercury, 
copper and zinc from their ores. 





drain cleaner, Puumire. Wyandotte products go into the making a 
treating of nearly everything that goes into the home .. . wo 
metal, cement ... food, drugs, cleaners . 


. » paper, paint, glass! 


im 


Dearborn engineers make com? 

plant surveys and frequent calls to a 
on chemical balances. Wy anporTe custom® 
enjoy similar help in their plants from ¢ 
technical service people. These ex 
help you to design handling and p 
systems, and recommend the right prod 
for your use. 
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“Wyandotte research and facilities 
25) supplement our own bb-year-0 
ha research department.” 


WYANDOTTE 
—R. A. Carr, president, Dearborn Chemical Co. 


CHEMICALS 


Chicago water-treating specialists call Wyandotte a reliable 
supplier of chemical raw materials. 


“We have long been a user of Wyandotte caustic soda, bicarb, soda ash and other 
chemicals that go into our quality line of products to combat water problems,” states 
R. A. Carr, president of Dearborn Chemical Co., Chicago, Ill. “We find Wyandotte’s 


uniformity and quality in keeping with our high standards. 


“Wyandotte crystal caustic, for example, is so free from dust, and has such good 
flowing characteristics that we can use it in our popular drain cleaner, Plumite, 
without further processing. Also, due to the high degree of purity, it is always of 
good color ... many other caustics, we have found, are off-white. 


“In our water-treating systems for industry, a great deal of research and engineer- 
ing is necessary,” says Mr. Carr. “In this connection, Wyandotte’s facilities and equip- 
ment for research have always been available to supplement and extend our efforts. 
Wyandotte has been most helpful to us.” 


How about your business? If you use basic chemicals — caustic soda, soda ash, 
bicarbonate of soda, chlorine, calcium chloride—you'll find Wyandotte a reliable source 
of supply. You'll also find Wyandotte most cooperative in technical help, and alert to 
new developments. Call on us .. . there’s no obligation at any time. Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in principal cities. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


yandotte CHEMICALS 


Organics, Inorganics—World’s largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning products for business and industry 
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lakers De- Mic supply high-pur- 
ity water for chemical processors, food, 
Nerage and drug manufacturers, electro- 
lets and diesel engine users. WYANDOTTE 


an important supplier of the basic chem- 


soda ash, caustic soda and _bicar- 
tan of soda—used in the regeneration of 
ion exchanger-absorbers. 


A research chemist in one of the Dear- 

born laboratories takes pictures of foam- 
ing water during tests on polyamide 
foam inhibitors ... WYANDOTTE PLuRONIcs*, 
due to their low-foaming characteristic, 
and ability to reduce boiler scale by their 
efficient dispersing action, show great 
promise in  water-treating compounds. 


Wyandotte’s new Research Center 

makes available greatly expanded facili- 
ties for customer and government contract 
research and new product development. 
Latest equipment and trained personnel are 
able to duplicate conditions or problems 
customers face in their plants. What can 
we do for you? 





There’s profit in these primary millions! 


334-million families, screened for the BUY on their minds 





S AN advertiser, you want to interest people 
[ \ who buy. 

So your best magazine investment is one con- 
sulted by millions of buy-minded people. 


This certainly suggests Better Homes and Gardens. 


Here are 3%4-million high-income families pre- 
selected by editorial planning for their desire to 
get more out of life, and for their ability to buy 
what it takes. 





They look to BH&G to show them how to raise 
living standards—what to do, how to do it, and 














what to buy to do it with. 


In fact, of all three largest man-woman maga- 
zines, BH&G is the only one which grew great by 


appealing strictly to this urge for self-and-home 
PI - y g 


improvement. 


This is the vital advantage your advertising 
gets in BH&G. This is why its millions of 
readers should be yours. They are your 
primary millions, screened for the BUY on 


their minds. 
MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Des Mcines, lowa 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgrann Washington, D. C. 


You need to adjust planning and thinking to big changes in direction, to a 
shift away from trends that have been years in developing. 

Crisis atmosphere is to fade further and further into the background. 

War_ danger will seem remote. Peace talk will grow and seem real. 

Business gradually will adjust to a peacetime basis. Arms spending will 
begin to decline. Military problems will seem less important, problems of a 
peacetime type will reappear and get growing attention. 

World affairs, gradually, will seem less important than domestic. 

It's going to be harder to keep taxpayers happy about big handouts of aid 
to other nations as those nations insist on going their own way. 














Malenkov, for Russia, will play the peace-talk game. He'll offer peace, 
trade, lowered tension in exchange for acceptance of Communist gains. 

France will be very interested. Italy will be, too. Britain will want to 
explore the potentialities of doing business with the Russians. 

U.S., wary, will tend to become isolated. 

Isolation from U.S., an effort to edge up to Russia, reflects a growing 
urge on the part of several U.S. allies. Isolationism is strong in France, 
tending to grow, so far as ties with U.S. are concerned. In other countries, 
the U.S. venture into internationalism may not pay off so well, either. 

The investment: 40 billion dollars in 8 past years; 6.5 billion more 
scheduled in this year to end next June 30; 8 billion more on top of that. 
The return: Growing coolness to U.S. leadership, reviving interest in Russia. 











European Army, favored by U.S. is very unlikely to be set up. 

Expanded trade with Russia, opposed by U.S., is to develop. 

U.N. membership for Communist China, opposed by U.S., seems likely. 

China trade, like trade with Russia, will revive and expand. 

Indochina war, quite probably, will be settled on terms favorable to the 
Communists. Korea, almost surely, will remain divided. 

Communists, it is likely, will get time to consolidate their empire. 

Malenkov expects to gain by soft talk what Stalin could not get by strong 
action. Malenkov changed signals and the new play seems to work. 

















Business at home can expect no new boost from arms spending. 

Business trend is down, moderately. New military orders are down very 
drastically. Arms spending, for a time, will be bolstered by old orders. 

Private spending and investment must take over from Government spending as 
the stimulating force on the economy. It's that shift that will go on over the 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


months just ahead. Odds are that it will be made without any drastic upsets; 
without developing the kind of deflation that feeds on itself. 


Jobs, however, will not be as easy to find. Overtime will be limited. 
Unemployment is likely to grow moderately in some industrial centers. 

Wage-rate increases will be passed out less freely. 

Cost of living, still edging up, is likely to decline a bit. Prices are 
going to have to give way in some fields to move goods. 
lower in price now. Gasoline-price cuts are beginning to show. 

TV. sets can be had at sharp price reductions. Appliances can, too. 











Price trends, generally, are to be slowly and moderately downward as the 
months go by. Competition will force more and more cuts. Cuts, however, are 
likely to be limited in size because wage costs are so high. All of this adds 
up to approaching trouble for the inefficient businessman or worker. 

The salaried man, where his income is stable, is likely to get some real 
breaks in the year ahead. He lagged when things all were shooting up. 





The downturn that has started is to be slow and rather mild, not sharp and 
deep. Talk of another 1929, heard in Europe, is not in the cards. 

Predictions of real depression are largely by the New Deal group. They 
hold to the idea that only Government can spark and sustain high activity. Now 
that Government is cutting back, they look for real trouble. 


Just bear this point in mind when looking ahead: 

Private initiative, private investment--when encouraged--have produced far 
more results in peacetime than have Government ventures into spending. 

The New Deal, through all the years before World War II, never succeeded 
in getting the level of unemployment below 8 million. New Deal method of 
dependence upon Government, upon punitive taxes and attacks against private 
business, failed to bring real recovery from depression. 

Present policy is the reverse. It's designed to use the machinery of 
Government to encourage private initiative and private business. Tax policy 
will aim at encouraging business, not at harassing business. Credit policy will 
seek to encourage private rather than Government investment. 

Government, in the period ahead. will be active, not passive, in meeting a 
business setback, but emphasis will be upon encouraging private business, not 
upon pushing Government more deeply into socialistic ventures. 

Odds are that this approach will work better than New Deal approach. 




















There's this to consider when sizing up issues for 1954 and 1956: 

Democrats ran successfully against Herbert Hoover for 16 years. 

Republicans, in turn, may run against Communism and corruption for a number 
of years to come. Events will determine whether they do or not. 

In 1954, if business slows, harder times will be the issue that those out 
of power will stress. If business is good, Democrats will put emphasis upon 
local issues. Republicans will stress the spy issue if needed as an offset to 
economic issues, in case those issues tend to be dominant. 

Members of Congress, not the White House, will fix the tone of the 1954 
campaigns unless President Eisenhower can dramatize his own leadership. 
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The Truce of the Bear 


- ‘When he stands up like a tired man, tottering 
near and near; 


When he stands up as pleading, in wavering, 
tnan-brute guise, 


When he veils the hate and cunning of his 
little swinish eyes; 


When he shows as seeking quarter, with paws 
like hands in prayer, 


That is the time of peril—the time of 
the Truce of the Bear! 


~—Rudyard Kipling 
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PEOPLE 


or THE WEEK 


> ADLAI E. STEVENSON is changing 
his political strategy as his hopes of 
running for President again in 1956 be- 
gin to rise. Another “draft” looks unlike- 
ly—it’s hard to draft a once-defeated 
candidate. So Mr. Stevenson is digging 
in like a seasoned professional some 30 
months ahead of the Democratic Nation- 
al Convention. 

One windfall boosted his hopes. That 
was the result of elections that brought 
Mayor-elect Robert F. Wagner, Jr., and 
other officials friendly to Mr. Stevenson 
into positions of power among New 
York Democrats. That gives him a pro- 
spective lead for New York’s pivotal 
delegates—but Mr. Stevenson still has 
problems. 

Rival presidential hopefuls are on the 
scene—such Democrats as Senators Estes 
Kefauver, of Tennessee; Stuart Syming- 
ton, of Missouri, and Robert S. Kerr, of 
Oklahoma. So Mr. Stevenson is hitting 
the trail. The time for sitting quietly in 
Illinois is over. He has no public office 
any more to provide him with a ready- 
made rostrum for pronouncements. He 
is out making speeches, keeping himself 
in the public eye, cultivating a follow- 
ing that will convince professional Demo- 
cratic politicians that he can win in 
1956. He is shaping up issues—jabbing 
with sharpened phrases at Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy (Rep.), of Wisconsin and 
at the Eisenhower Administration. 

And Mr. Stevenson is trying to gather 
political friends among Democrats who 
hold Governorships and other offices and 
who wield strong influence within the 
party. Old wounds are being doctored, 
the South is being wooed. Adlai Steven- 
son, new style, is at work. 


> MILTON S. EISENHOWER, youngest 
brother of the President, holds no public 
office in the Eisenhower Administration. 
His job is the presidency of Pennsylvania 
State College. Yet, outside this country, 
he is suddenly becoming one of the most 
widely known of all U.S. political fig- 
ures, and inside the country he may stir 
hot controversy in Congress. Committees 
of Congress may want to question him. 

What is pitching him into the spot- 
light is a long report to the President 
on a mission to all South American coun- 
tries. In the report, he did not—as many 
people do—mark President Juan D. 
Perén of Argentina as a pariah. And he 
did urge U. S. tariff policies meant to en- 
courage trade with South America. The 
report is being spread all over the world 
by the U.S.—through radio, news re- 
leases, illustrated pamphlets. About 45 
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ADLAI STEVENSON 
... hitting the trail 


MILTON EISENHOWER 
... getting the spotlight 


—United Press photos 


JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 
... setting the pace 








million people are to see a movie version 
of the report. 

But recommendations to hold down 
U.S. tariffs on South American goods- 
pleasing to South Americans—are brew. 
ing trouble in Congress. They run qj. 
rectly counter to a bill that has strong 
backing from some Republicans in Con. 
gress—a bill almost certain to be debated 
in the next session and equally certain 
to cause a fight. 


> JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, is back 
from a two-month trip to Europe with 
some new slants on things that will af. 
fect practical politics in the next Con- 
gress. Mr. Martin, a veteran Republican 
lawmaker from Massachusetts, knows as 
well as any man in Government what 
Congress may be willing to pass, and 
what it is likely to turn down. His prac. 
tical thoughts are to get consideration 
at a pre-Christmas policy session of Gov- 
ernment leaders. If his ideas are followed, 
here’s what to expect: 

Cuts in personal income taxes, taking 
automatic effect on New Year’s Day, will 
stand. So will elimination of excess-prof- 
its taxes. Taxes ranging up to 52 per cent 
on corporation profits, scheduled to drop 
April 1, may continue at present rates. 
The U.S. will continue to arm for de- 
fense, but will count on having peace. 
Economic aid to foreign countries will 
be practically cut off. Military aid will 
continue, but on a smaller scale. The 
U.S. probably will continue to go deeper 
into debt. 





> IGOR GOUZENKO stands to lose « 
great deal—perhaps his life—if his as- 
sumed name and his secret address in 
Canada leak out. That is why U.S. 
Senate investigators, probing Commv- 
nism, may have to use cloak-and-dagget 
secrecy to see him. From the time Mr. 
Gouzenko walked out of the Russian 
Embassy in Ottawa eight years ago with 
wads of documents exposing a big So- 
viet spy ring, his life has been a quet! 
mixture. 

He is famous—but can’t tell anyone 
who he is. He made large sums of monty 
from books and moving-picture rights 
to his spy story—but most of the monty 
is gone. He has a family—but his chil 
dren don’t know their right name becaust 
they might let it slip. He is a Canadian 
citizen, in a free country—but he cant 
live like a free man. Royal Canadiat 
Mounted Police have to guard him 
against possible Soviet assassins. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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See How OZALID Copies 
Speed Order Handling! 


at 
























Ozalid copies are slashing costs by elimi- 
nating retyping . .. proofreading ... 
costly errors! The efficient, desk-top 
Ozamatic machine makes direct copies of 
order forms, letters, invoices, charts or 
practically anything typed, written or 
drawn on ordinary translucent paper. 
es Your first copy is ready in seconds—clean, 
dry and ready-to-use—or up to 1,000 copies 
in an hour at a cost of 11/2¢ each! 












Ozalid Copies of Original Handwritten Order 
Speed Up Work in All These Places! 


Shipping Department, 
for packing Slips 
and labels. 


Customers, in acknowl- 
edgment of orders. 


Stock Room for filling 
orders for shipment. 





inventory Control Billing Department, Send coupon for full details, or call the 

Department, for an 

up to date record. of your directory under Duplicating 
Equipment and Supplies. 
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Accounting Department, Sales Department, l OZALID. — — eer nee 
for accounts : for record of sale. Genera] Aniling US.22 


Johnson City, N 4 Files Corp, 
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Cut Copying Pee 
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Johnson City, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. 
“From Research to Reality.” Ozalid in Canada— Hughes Owens Ltd., Montreal. 


for customer invoices. Ozalid distributor listed in the classified pages 
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CONTINUED 


>SIR GLADWYN JEBB, Britain’s sti- 
letto-tongued spokesman in the United 
Nations, may have no more than one 
other big chance to star for American 
television watchers who like to see him 
puncture Russia’s Andrei Vishinsky. The 
debate looming in the future is over 
Korea—the subject that first made him a 
star, Then, next March, Sir Gladwyn 
will leave to become British Ambassador 
to France. 

Sir Gladwyn, arriving in the U. S. only 
a few weeks after the Korean war began, 
pitched into the Russians in front of TV 
cameras. Russia cried, “U.S. imperial- 
ism.” He jabbed back: “Good gracious 
me! Are we really to believe that the 
boys from Iowa or Colorado now sit- 
ting in foxholes near Chinju ... are out 
to enslave the world?” 

Americans loved it. Sir Gladwyn, a 
handsome English country squire, got 
hundreds of fan letters, and had to send 
out pictures of himself like a movie star. 
But now, jaunty to the last, he’s ready to 
go with this parting word: “What sane 
man would not rejoice at the prospect of 
living in Paris?” 


> FRANCIS W. REICHELDERFER, the 
chief U. S. weatherman, knows now how 
that unseasonal November snowstorm 
sneaked up on him and his men—they 
just can’t figure fast enough to outwit all 
storms. What they want is an electronic 
“brain” to help out on the figuring. Mr. 
Reichelderfer hopes that Congress will 
buy him one, perhaps next year. 

Mr. Reichelderfer, a balding ex-Navy 
officer of 58, has been trying to out- 
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BRITAIN’S JEBB VS. RUSSIA‘’S VISHINSKY 





...one more duel? 


figure weather all his grown life. Weather 
reporting gets better all the time, but 
the forecaster still has to make a well- 
educated guess, because he can’t absorb 
all the information. Every day 150 
weather balloons, carrying radios, are 
floated aloft to report on temperatures, 
air pressure, moisture and winds, with 
10 to 50 reports from every balloon. Re- 
ports have to come from an area 3,000 to 
4,000 miles wide. 

Tests made on an electronic machine 
at Princeton University show that 2 mil- 
lion numbers have to be multiplied to 
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WEATHERMAN  REICHELDERFER 
. . . One more brain? 


get a clear picture of the air-pressur 
patterns that make the weather. Th 
machine can do it in 11% to 2 hours; it 
would take seven men a year to do it 

Mr. Reichelderfer says well-educated 
judgment still has to be applied to the 
“brain’s” calculations but that its com. 


puting “would help us a lot.” 


> BERNARD M. BARUCH, elder states. 
man, adviser to Presidents, and a man 
once on the outs with the Eisenhower 
Administration over some of its econom- 
ic policies, visited President Eisenhowe, 
then delivered this cautious verdict: 
The President is “doing very well.. 
in view of all the circumstances ané 
difficulties he has to face.” 


> QUEEN ELIZABETH II was brought up 
to the strict idea that British sovereigns 
must live by long-established rules—but 
she keeps breaking them and setting new 
precedents. Several new ground rules for 
British royalty, for instance, are bein 
set up by her present long tour to Nei 
Zealand, Australia and way points o & 
Empire. 

The Queen will be gone from home- 
and from the ruling center of her Em- 
pire—for six months. She is the fist 
reigning monarch of Britain to spend such 
a long period away from the throne since 
the earliest Hanoverian Kings in the 
early eighteenth century, who preferied 
to live in Germany. She is also the first 
sovereign to start a trip all the wa 
around the world. In a modern Empitt 
all the people want to see their rulet- 
and a Queen has to travel. 
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NWA! we have bananas 
that can stand the gaff! 


Bananas grow a long way from most tables 
—and nature didn’t take into account that 
one day UNITED FRUIT would ship bananas 
thousands of miles from the plantation. 

Nature’s package—the banana skin—is 
one of her finest efforts. But the skin mars 
easily in handling, leaving unsightly scars 
and bruises. 

Since formed in 1899, UNITED FRUIT CO. 
has worked to improve protection of the 
product and bring to America’s tables 
bananas with better flavor, color, fresh- 
ness and appearance. 

Special handling equipment, some of it 
almost unbelievable in ingenuity, babies 
the fruit from plantation to retail store. 

Now UNITED FRUIT has added another 


protective device. The bunch is wrapped 
in strong, durable VISQUEEN film almost 
as soon as it is picked. 

This assures maximum protection on the 
long journey to market. It means still 
better bananas at the corner store. 

In this work, VISQUEEN engineers gave 
important assistance. Perhaps they can help 
you solve a problem in protective packag- 
ing. For their help, just mail the coupon. 


VISQUEEN 


Important: VISQUEEN film is all polyethylene, but not all 
polyethylene is VISQUEEN. VISQUEEN film is produced by 
process of U. S. Patents No. 2461975 and 2632206. Only 
VISQUEEN has the benefit of research and technical experi- 
ence of The Visking Corporation, pioneers in the develop- 
ment of pure polyethylene film. 
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ld um film...a product of 


_ THE VISKING CORPORATION 
World's largest producers of polyethylene sheeting and tubing 
Plastics Division, Terre Haute, Indiana 

In Canada: Visking Limited; Lindsay, Ontario 


THIS VISKING CORPORATION, BOX X12—1410 
Plastics Division, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Send me information on how VISQUEEN can help with packaging 
problems, 
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RA Seer, LABS 
STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK « BOSTON « BUFFALO « DETROIT 
CLEVELAND « ST.LOUIS « WASHINGTON « LOS ANGELES 
* 


TWO GREAT NEW STATLERS!—HARTFORD (Opening summer, 1954) 
DALLAS (Opening fall, 1955) 
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ARMED TRUCE ONLY: 
NO PEACE IN KOREA 


Big U.S. Forces Tied Down, Communists Gain by Stalemate 











No peace, no war, but an armed truce is 
ahead in Korea. 

For the U.S., that means American boys 
will not come home from Korea any time soon, 
will stay in the Far East indefinitely. 

Communists like it that way. By talking, 
not shooting, they gain time for a military 
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build-up in Korea and elsewhere. In addition, 
they tie down a third of the U.S. Army. 
Ways out, for the U. S., involve additional 
divisions for Korea’s Army and perhaps, 
eventually, a rearmed Japan. Both take time. 
Meanwhile, talking stalemate turns out to 
be one-sided Communist ‘‘peace.”’ 
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TOKYO 


American boys are not to come home 
fom Korea for a long time. Drafted 
youths will continue, perhaps for years, 
to see service along a battle line quieted 
onlv by armed truce. 

Shooting war is not expected to revive 
in the near future. Real peace, however, 
is receding. 

Talk, the same kind of talk with Com- 
munists that already has continued for 
two years and five months, most of it 
during shooting war, is likely to go on 
indefinitely. Result, so far, is not peace, 
but an armed truce. Communists, it ap- 
pears, like it that way. 

A truce that must be enforced by 
amies at the ready puts a heavy strain on 
American military power. One third of 
the divisions in the U.S. Army are im- 
mobilized, tied down in Korea. So is a 
large slice of the U.S. Air Force and a 
considerable portion of the U.S. Navy. 

Communists, immobilizing American 
military power in a remote corner of the 
world, thus are weakening U.S. military 
power elsewhere. They also are building 
a military base in Communist China, 
close to the industrial riches of Japan 
and the raw materials of Southeast 
Asia, 

American military commanders are 
not happy over the situation in which 
they find themselves. Threat of a new 
outbreak of war keeps their forces in Ko- 
tea. This threat, moreover, rises not only 
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from the Communists, but also from 
President Syngman Rhee of South Korea. 
He reserves the right to start fighting a 
war in Korea once again if he feels that 
talking with Communists produces no 
real peace. 

One way ouf, seriously proposed, is 
to build up the South Korean forces with 
an additional 10 or 15 divisions. South 
Korea’s Army, already the sixth largest 
in the world, was manning more than 














-Alexander in the Philadelphta Evening Bulletin 


‘DIPLOMACY NEEDS 
A BRAVE MAGICIAN’ 


two thirds of the battle line when the 
shooting stopped. The new divisions 
would enable the South Koreans to hold 
all of the line, backed by U.S. troops 
stationed in Japan and a U.S. supply 
line of arms and equipment. 

Such a build-up would take two to 
three vears, during which time Presi- 
dent Rhee might be persuaded to shelve 
his threat to go to war. Immediate cost 
to the U.S. taxpayer, for arms and train- 
ing, would be relatively low. The arms, 
most of them, are already available. The 
training would be done by the same Ko- 
rean Military Assistance Group that 
helped build the existing Republic of 
Korea Army from battered remnants left 
after the first Communist attack. 

This plan, while not yet official policy, 
is urged by many American and other 
military experts as the only possible an- 
swer to the Communist tactics of armed 
stalemate. 

Question of military power, of strat- 
egy that involves not just Korea but the 
whole of the Far East, lies behind the 
bickering over a Korean settlement. 

For Communists, both in Peiping and 
in Moscow, “stalling” has become a fine 
art closely connected with military 
power. 

You get the picture of Communist 
bickering in the chart (pages 22 and 23) 
of the situation in Korea. Cease-fire in 
Korea came only after 575 sessions of 
talking with Communists on three dif- 
ferent levels. Out of 3 years and 32 days 
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of shooting war in Korea, there were 2 
years and 17 days of talking about a 
cease-fire. 

Now, between the cease-fire and even 
a preliminary peace conference, the 
Communists are bickering again, still 
stalling, raising new objections, seeking 
new conditions, asking new concessions. 
One high U.S. official suggested a peace 
conference might take two years and 
then said that was “optimistic.” 

A build-up of Communist military 
power in Asia lies behind the stalling in 
Korean talks. The Chinese Communist 
and North Korean Communist forces are 
not idle, nor are they concerned with 
civilian reconstruction. They are busy 
rebuilding military installations and 
communications that the U.S. Air Force 
kept in a shambles throughout much of 
the shooting war. 

Top priority went into the reconstruc- 
tion of 15 airfields in Communist North 
Korea immediately after the cease-fire 
last July. Entire units of the Chinese 
Army in Korea are working with North 
Korean labor forces to turn these fields 
into modern strips capable of handling 
jet fighters and bombers. One of these, 
at Kumsan, is only a few minutes’ flying 
time from Seoul. 

Significantly, too, the Communists are 
rebuilding railways that were sitting 
ducks for U.S. bombers in the shooting 
war. Metal spans from Russia now re- 
place railroad bridges destroyed by war. 
From Kaesong, near Panmunjom, all the 
way to the Manchurian border, one rail- 
way line, pounded incessantly through- 
out three years of war, now is open and 
running. 

Plainly, if shooting war starts again in 
Korea, the Communists expect to chal- 
lenge U.S. air supremacy over the battle 
line. Previously Communist fighting 
planes rarely turned up in Korea save in 
“MIG Alley,” a long valley south of the 
Yalu River boundary. 

Other targets. In addition, with Com- 
munist China as a base of man power, 
the leaders in Peiping and in Moscow 
are in a position to make trouble else- 
where. 

Opposite Formosa, where the U.S. is 
helping Chiang Kai-shek strengthen his 
Nationalist Chinese forces, the Chinese 
Communists are busy, too. Admiral 
Robert B. Carney, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, recently said the U.S. has reports 
of new military activity on the Chinese 
Communist mainland. 

Near French Indochina, also, where 
French and native forces are fighting 
desperately to hold their own against 
Communist-led rebels, Chinese Commu- 
nists are active. The French, always up 
against the fear that Chinese Commu- 
nists will invade Indochina, Korea stvle, 
have reports of new arms shipments, new 
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ARMISTICE TALKS, 


once started, took two years and 17 
days to reach agreement.. 


POLITICAL CONFERENCES, 


scheduled to begin October 28, are not 
even started. 


Before these peace talks start, agree: 
ment must be reached on: 


(1) Where talks will be held 
(2) When talks will start 
(3) Who will sit in 


WHEN AND IF PEACE TALKS 


START, 


agreement must be reached on issues 
such as these: 


(1) Is Korea to stay divided or be 
united? 


(2) Should all foreign troops be 
withdrawn from Korea? 


(3) Who will “police” the terms of 


“any peace? 
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(4) 1s any fully independent Korea 


WEto have guarantees against future 





attack? 


ARMED TRUCE, 


indefinitely, is the alternative to peace. 


Armed truce costs U. S. billions an- 


nually, ties down large military forces. 
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concentrations of Chinese forces, just 
north of the Indochina border. 

Such activity was not possible when 
the Chinese Communists were fully en- 
gaged with shooting war in Korea. Now, 
however, Communists are free to concen- 
trate elsewhere. 

For the U.S. and its allies the ques- 
tion of military power in Asia also domi- 
nates the Korean talks. 

U.S. troops are as thoroughly tied 
down in Korea by talks as by war. U.S. 
wants peace in Korea, but not at the 
price of leaving South Korea once again 
exposed to Communist aggression. 

Some U.S. negotiators, accustomed to 
dealing with Communists in Korean 
talks, still feel that a settlement is possi- 
ble. One suggested settlement, much dis- 
cussed privately, is for the withdrawal 
of all non-Korean troops from Korea, 
with a neutral zone, patrolled by units of 
the Indian Army or some other neutral 
force, between the Communist North 
and the non-Communist South. 

Catch, for the U.S., is that Chinese 
Communist troops would then be with- 
drawn only beyond the Yalu River, into 
Manchuria, on Korea’s doorstep. That is 
home for Chinese troops. It would take 
more than Communist promises, how- 
ever, before the U.S. could call its 
troops home, nearly halfway around the 
world, thus leaving South Korea between 
a heavily armed Communist China and 
an unarmed Japan. This prospect is what 
led U.S. Vice President Richard Nixon to 
say publicly that it was a mistake for 
the U.S. to have written a Japanese Con- 
stitution that permanently disarms that 
country. 

What lies ahead in Korea, thus, is 
neither war nor peace, but much more 
talk and a continued stalemate. 

Real war, though more of a possibility 
than real peace, is not likely. Communist 
China, with internal troubles of its own, 
is well aware that a new aggression in 
Korea would be likely to bring war to 
Communist China itself. President Rhee 
of South Korea, who still threatens to 
start the fighting again if he does not like 
a peace agreement or the lack of one, 
will think twice before he defies the U. S. 

Real peace, at this stage, does not ap- 
pear to be considered by Communists. 
As long as they can keep U.S. forces 
pegged down in Korea without fighting, 
the Communists in China and in Soviet 
Russia feel they are better off with a 
stalemate, an armed truce. 

A home-coming for U.S. forces is not 
in sight, now or in the immediate future. 
A bigger Army for the Republic of Ko- 
rea, and eventually, perhaps, a rearmed 
Japan, may permit some U.S. forces to 
return. But a cease-fire, even a settle- 
ment, Communist style, does not permit 
real peace for the U.S. 
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MORE DEFENSE FOR LESS MONEY? 


Plan Calls for ‘Magic’ Weapons, Fewer Men 


How to make big, multibillion- 
dollar defense cuts— 

Fancy new weapons are the 
solution now being looked into. 
Idea is to replace large parts of 
present forces with them. 

Mass forces no longer are 
needed, or so the theory goes. 
One atomic gun, for example, 
could substitute for 10,000 pres- 
ent artillery pieces, one atomic 
fighter-bomber for 1,000 planes. 


“Magic” weapons are being counted 
on by military planners to give relief 
to the pocketbook nerve of taxpayers. 
They re supposed to be the answer to 
the problem of more defense for less 
money. 

Orders are out to the military services 
to cut costs. The goal is a saving of 2 to 
4 billion dollars in the year that begins 
next July 1, bigger savings for years 
after that. The aim, several years hence, 
runs to a saving high in the billions. 

It takes something like magic, as mili- 
tary men see it, to make cuts of this size, 
with no cut in strength. 

Planners, at this time, believe new 
weapons can become the answer, by re- 
placing the old “balanced force” concept 
and providing new ways to fight wars. 
One atomic cannon, for example, can de- 
liver the destructive power of many bat- 
talions of conventional artillery. One 
bomber with atomic bombs can do as 
much damage as a 1,000-plane raid in 
World War II. A few atomic torpedoes 
might wreck an enemy navy as thorough- 
ly as a whole fleet of surface ships. 

In addition, so this theory goes, masses 
of men in time of real atomic warfare 
become the special target of atomic 
bombs and atomic artillery, so that 
ground-force units might well be re- 
duced in size and much man power 
saved. 

These are examples of the kind of 
thinking that is running through official 
minds. There are no firm plans, to date, 
for replacing U.S. divisions overseas 
with small atomic-weapons units, or for 
drastically revising the ratio of strength 
between the Army, Navy and Air Force. 
But there is a conviction that something 
along this line can be done if the po- 
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tential use of new atomic weapons is 
studied by experts and their advice fol- 
lowed. 

Pressure for really substantial cuts in 
military spending is behind this think- 
ing. Army-Navy-Air Force costs now are 
running at an annual rate of about 43 
billion dollars, plus military aid to allies 
overseas. This had been up to about 46 
billions earlier this year, at the peak of 
Korean-war spending. It is due to go 
below 40 billions, for spending by the 
military establishment alone, in the year 
beginning in mid-1954. But, by then, 
paring of the budget will have gone 
about as far as it can go, and only drastic 
surgery can cut off more billions. 

Weapons that are being counted on to 
perform this surgery are being developed 
now in a growing assortment of shapes, 
sizes and uses. There are H-bombs, with 
which one bomber can do the job once 
performed by several squadrons of 
planes and thousands of men. There are 
“conventional” atomic bombs for both 
strategic and tactical missions. Then, 
there are smaller atomic bombs that can 
be carried by the Navy’s carrier-based 
planes, atomic shells that can be shot 
by Army artillery. Atomic war heads, 
too, can be applied to torpedoes, mines, 
guided missiles. 

Development of new atomic weapons, 
moreover, has just begun. Indications are 
that, by next spring, there will be other 
potent new weapons using the same 
source of energy and destructive power. 

Big saving counted on from this array 
of new weapons is reported to be largely 
in heavy weapons and man power, in- 
cluding the cost of training, supplying, 
equipping and moving men in large 
numbers. 

For example, the type of atomic shell 
now available to the Army has the de- 
structive capability of 10,000 conven- 
tional artillery shells. Extensive use of 
atomic cannon, the economizers say, 
could call for far fewer shells, fewer 
artillery pieces, fewer carriages to move 
the guns, fewer ordnance plants to turn 
out costly ammunition, fewer artillery 
battalions, fewer supply units to service 
those battalions, and, most important, 
far fewer men to shoot the guns and 
handle the equipment and ammunition. 

New bombs available to the Air Force 
in turn can do more damage than those 
carried by 1,000 bombers a few years 
ago and still in use. That means, so the 
argument goes, a possibility of maintain- 


ing fewer planes, and correspondingly 
fewer pilots, fewer mechanics, radar spe. 
cialists, maintenance men and overhead 
personnel. It means, too, that the train. 
ing establishments that are so expensive 
might be cut and training personnel te. 
duced in number. 

In addition to possible savings of this 
type, advocates of a large-scale switch to 
new weapons claim that there is now a 
great waste of dollars, time, energy and 
brains being devoted to conventional 
weapons and their application to the 
conventional battlefield of the past. 

Lesson of Normandy. How much of 
the present “conventional” effort js 
wasted and how drastic the change must 
be, as these planners see it, is shown by a 
look at the Normandy campaign of 
World War II in the light of weapons 
now available. The big concentrated 
amphibious landing there they say, would 
have been impossible if the enemy had 
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possessed atomic bombs. Future land- 
ings may have to be by helicopter and by 
small units. 

Conversely, the breakout of Lieut. 
Gen. George Patton’s U.S. Third Army 
was accomplished then by blasting for 
two days with 35 battalions of artillery 
and 2,600 Allied planes. That same 
jreakout route could be cleared today 
with three jet fighter-bombers, dropping 
three A-bombs—or with three atomic 
utillery shells from one Army gun. 

Examples like these, the economy 
planners say, mean that the mass land- 
ing forces, the massed artillery and the 
mass flights of U.S. aircraft may no 
longer be needed to accomplish major 
military operations. Small units using a 
fev new weapons might do the same 
jobs more easily and quickly. 

To arguments that U.S. still must re- 
tain a large balanced force of conven- 
tional weapons to meet special situa- 
tions, they are replying with this analogy: 

Just before the United States was 
plunged into World War II, the doctrine 
of balanced forces was used repeatedly 
to support retention of the cavalry. On 
one occasion, a well-known cavalryman 
made a special plea to the late Robert P. 
Patterson, then Under Secretary of War, 
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for retention of horse-drawn units that 
seemed headed for limbo. The cavalry- 
man cited examples of combat past and 
current where both the Russians and Ger- 
mans were using horses effectively. 

Secretary Patterson replied: “There 
are still conditions that may arise on the 
battlefield that can be met effectively by 
bows and arrows. They are exceptional 
and no one would argue for the retention 
of a corps of bowmen just because they 
may prove invaluable in an exceptional 
case. Moreover, the Russians and the 
Germans are using horses because they 
have no motors either comparable to ours 
or in the mass that we can produce 
them. If they had our motors, they would 
use them.” 

Arguments that Korea proved the 
need for maintaining large conventional 
forces are being met by these planners, 
too. The answer given here is that (1) 
Korea was an exceptional case, a “throw- 
back” war that should not be repeated in 
the future as a limited conflict, and (2) 
new weapons could have been used 
there also to good advantage. 

Drawbacks to the use of new weapons 
for replacing much of this country’s large 
conventional forces, and thereby saving 
billions, exist nonetheless. Opponents of 


the idea, rightly or wrongly, are asking 
questions such as these: 

Suppose U.S. gets involved in a war 
like that being fought in Indochina. How 
do you use fancy new weapons of mass 
destruction against an enemy that uses 
essentially guerrilla tactics and -will not 
provide any mass targets? 

Even in a Russian drive across West- 
ern Europe, the new weapons will be 
effective only if the enemy concentrates 
and offers favorable targets. How can 
he be made to do this without the use 
of large ground forces, to make him 
concentrate for an attack? 

And what about the long-standing 
U.S. attempt to control and outlaw 
atomic weapons? Is that to be abandoned 
now? If not, and Russia finally agrees 
to the U.S. plan for control of atomic 
weapons, U.S. would be virtually de- 
fenseless. 

Answers to these and some other 
questions have yet to come from the 
economy planners. Yet the feeling that 
new weapons will provide the way to 
make big new defense cuts is undimmed. 
That’s to be the basis for restudying the 
whole U.S. defense setup—and for a 
basic, widespread controversy—in the 
period ahead. 
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What It Takes to Catch a Spy 


Why, if the FBI knew of Com- 
munist spy rings operating in 
Washington, weren’‘t the spies 
put in jail? 

The answer, now becoming 
apparent, is that U. S. laws were 
not designed to cope with any- 
thing like a Communist conspir- 
acy. 

Neither the Constitution nor 
the body of U.S. law is geared 
to widespread espionage by 
Americans, particularly in peace- 
time. 


Communist spies in the nation’s cap- 
ital were known to the FBI, but the 
spies were not arrested and tried for 
espionage. A question being asked 
more and more often is: Why not? 
How is it that individuals who aid for- 
eign powers escape prosecution tor 
their acts? 

Much is made ot the fact that two per- 
sons accused as spies—Alger Hiss and 


Ironclad Evidence, 


William Remington—were convicted ot 
lying about spying, not of spying itself. 
More questions are arising about the for- 
mer Government employes who were 
linked in testimony with the spy ring 
involving the late Harry Dexter White, 
onetime Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Most of them have invoked the Fifth 
Amendment against _ self-incrimination. 
None of them has been prosecuted. 

The first obstacle to prosecution comes 
from the espionage laws themselves. For- 
mer President Truman says the informa- 
tion supplied to him about White in 
1946 was not sufficient to convict. A 
federal grand jury that did investigate 
the charges against White failed to in- 
dict him, Anyone, however, vho is a bad 
security risk may be discharged from Gov- 
ernment service at any time, and the laws 
under which present regulations have 
been proclaimed have been upheld by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Proof. But to convict for spying, laws 
in effect at that time required proof, 
first, that defense secrets were being un- 
lawfully disclosed and, second, that the 
spy intended or had reason to believe the 
secrets he supplied would injure the U. S. 
or work to the advantage of a foreign 
government. Emphasis in these laws is 


Proof of Injury to U.§. 


placed on defense secrets, not on secret 
information that may relate to othe 
matters. 

It was under these laws that Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg where executed last 
June as spies who supplied atomic secrets 
to Soviet Russia during World War I], 
There was no doubt that these were de 
fense secrets. But there may have bee 
doubt that what Hiss supplied to on 
Communist spy ring, and what White is 
supposed to have given another ring 
could qualify as secrets relating to de 
fense. 

There is a law, however, that makes 
it a criminal offense to remove secret 
Government documents from the files, 
This might have applied in the Hiss and 
White cases. It was.one of the counts 
against Judith Coplon, Department of 
Justice employe who has twice been con- 
victed—convictions that later were upset 
—ot spying. 

Wire tapping. The Coplon case high. 
lights another difficulty in catching spies 
—the problem of getting and _present- 
ing evidence. Miss Coplon’s conviction 
in New York, along with Valentin A. 
Gubitchev, a Russian diplomat, was over- 
turned because some of the evidence was 
obtained by tapping telephone wires. Her 





Henry A Wallace, former Secretary of Agriculture 
and former Vice President, writes as follows: 


A Statement From Henry A. Wallace 


who knew Ware in the Hoover days and saw him once 
in the Roosevelt days told me recently that Ware was 
bitter against both Roosevelt and myself . 

You speak of the 1935 purge of the radicals from the 


Knowing how utterly fair you are in your factual 
presentations in U.S. News & World Report, I know 
you would want me to call your attention to paragraph 
three of the lead article in the Nov. 27 issue, which is 
entitled “The Story of Spies in Government.” The 
paragraph reads: 

“Harold Ware showed up in Washington. consult- 
ant for the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, the AAA of the New Deal. Ware was recently 
home from Russia, where he had won the Order of 
Lenin for his work on state farms. His mother was 
Ella R. Bloor, known as the ‘Mother of U.S. 
Communism.’” 

The first sentence of this paragraph is not true. Ware 
never served in the AAA or the USDA while I was 
Secretary of Agriculture. His service to the Department 
was while [Arthur M.] Hyde was Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and Hoover was President. As I wrote to Senator 
Jenner on August 27, Ware served Hoover and Stalin 
simultaneously. A non-Communist employe of the USDA 


AAA. Actually neither Chester Davis nor I had the 
slightest idea these men were Communists at the time 
I fired them. (I took the blame for the purge in 1935 
and see no reason why I should not take the credit 
today.) . . . I reached the conclusion that I disagreed 
with them on matters of agricultural policy. I felt that 
their lack of knowledge both of agriculture and Con- 
gress might destroy the farm program 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Harold Ware’s connection with the 
AAA was described in the July 30, 1953, report of the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee as follows (page 
44): “Six members of Hal Ware’s parent Communist 
cell identified as such in sworn testimony worked for the 
original Agricultural Adjustment Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture.” This led to the reference 
corrected above by Mr. Wallace. At another point, page 
6, the Subcommittee report identifies Mr. Ware as “con- 
sultant to the Agriculture Department.” 
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WILLIAM REMINGTON 
Evidence is hard to get... 


conviction in Washington, for stealing 
secret documents, was upset because tele- 
phone conversations between her and 


her attorney were tapped. 

At present, evidence ‘obtained by wire 
taps cannot be admitted in federal trials. 
The result is that the FBI may obtain 
valuable information about spies by lis- 
tening to telephone conversations, which 
is permitted, but cannot use that informa- 
tion in court. Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., now seeks to have Congress 
pass a law that will permit wire-tap evi- 
dence to be presented in cases involving 
spies. 

Still another block in the path of jail- 
ing spies is the statute of limitations, 
which usually makes a criminal safe if he 
goes undetected for three years. Alger 
Hiss, for example, could not have been 
prosecuted for giving secrets to Com- 
munist courier Whittaker Chambers be- 
cause those offenses took place in the 
1930s and were not uncovered until 1948. 

Likewise, the people named by Eliz- 
abeth Bentley, a former Communist, 
could not be prosecuted at the time she 
testified before congressional commit- 
tees. She appeared for the first time in 
1948, while the activities she described 
occurred in 1945 or earlier. Her testimony 
involved William Remington as well as 
several persons linked with the Harry 
Dexter White ring. 

Requirements of a public trial present 
another problem in prosecuting spy 
cases. In many instances, secrets would 
have to be uncovered in court to obtain 
convictions. In other cases, spy suspects 
themselves can require secrets to be dis- 
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JUDITH COPLON 


... convictions are overturned... 


closed as being essential to their defense. 
This point arose four-square in the Cop- 
lon trial in New York, when the Court of 
Appeals held: 

“We said that the prosecution must 
decide whether the public prejudice of 
allowing a crime to go unpunished was 
greater than the disclosure of such ‘state 
secrets’ as might be relevant to the de- 
fense.” 

In other words, the Government often 
is presented with the difficult choice of 
uncovering secrets itself or letting a spy 
go free. This situation makes the choice 
even harder when a spy is caught with 
secret information before he delivers 
that secret to a foreign agent. 

Spy laws recently have been tightened 
somewhat. The Internal Security Act of 
1950 makes it unlawful for a Govern- 
ment employe to give any kind of classi- 
fied information to a foreign agent or a 
member of a Communist organization. 
However, the President, or the head of 
an agency with the President’s approval, 
must have classified this information as 
being important to national security. 

The same law increases the statute of 
limitations to 10 years for these offenses 
and also for offenses committed under 
the espionage laws. 

The Atomic Energy Act puts a tight 
restriction on atomic secrets. Violation 
of atomic secrecy can carry the death 
penalty if the jury so recommends. But, 
to prove a violation, the Government also 
must prove that the spy definitely intend- 
ed to injure the U.S. or to aid a foreign 
government. Other espionage laws re- 
quire simply that “reason to believe” the 
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ALGER HISS 
. .. legal time runs out 


U.S. will be injured, or a foreign govern- 
ment aided, must be established. 

Treason is the supreme charge that 
can be laid against a spy. But treason, 
as defined by the Constitution, can be 
committed only in time of war. And 
treason must be proved by the testi- 
mony of two witnesses to the same 
treasonable act. The safeguards thrown 
up against convictions for treason make 
this charge practically unenforceable 
against spies or conspirators. 

Most of the spy laws also are careful to 
define the particular acts that must be 
proved before spies can be tried and con- 
victed. A legal analysis of these laws by 
the Library of Congress says: “By inad- 
vertence or by choice of policy, an unfore- 
seeable variety of acts which may accom- 
plish these results [injuring U. S. or aid- 
ing a foreign power] are not penalized.” 

Senator Alexander Wiley (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, adds that 
“affairs are peculiarly out of kilter when 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
No. 1 sentinel at the gates of American 
internal security, is hampered in its ac- 
tivities while Soviet agents laugh up their 
sleeves at the restrictions with which we 
have shackled our own sentinels.” 

The latest disclosure of spies in Gov- 
ernment adds pressure to tighten espio- 
nage laws. The Justice Department is in 
favor of using wire-tap evidence and pre- 
venting the flagrant use of the Fifth 
Amendment to sidestep testifying. Con- 
gress may take an even closer look at the 
laws in order to make it easier to detect 
and convict Communist spies. 
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SPYING IS EASIER IN EUROPE 


Security Checks Are Casual by U.S. Standards 


You'll not find “‘spy hunts” among this 
country’s anti-Communist Allies in Europe. 
One reason: too many Communists. 

Europeans are amazed at the drive in the 
United States to weed out Communists from 
Their own Communists hold 
official jobs everywhere, often have dominant 


Government. 


It’s only in the United States that a 
full-blown “spy hunt” is going on. In Eu- 
rope, among America’s anti-Communist 
Allies, amazement is expressed at the 
intensity of the American drive on Com- 
munists. 

Communism is taken more or less for 
granted throughout Western Europe. 
When Communists are found in any 
branch of the American Government or 
its armed forces, a cry goes up and the 
hunt is on. A comparable discovery in 
Europe stirs little interest, no big investi- 
gation. 

Communists, in fact, honeycomb the 
governmental bureaus of France and 
Italy. A few are found in Britain—which 
shows more concern over their pres- 
ence. Even if uncovered, however, a 
Communist can expect merely to be 
moved from a “sensitive” to a “nonsen- 
sitive” job. Few are fired. Civil-service 
codes protect them on the pay rolls. 
Laws forbid discrimination against po- 
litical beliefs. Only if caught spying are 
they prosecuted. 

In recent years, Europe's security pre- 
cautions have increased. Many Commu- 
nist officeholders have been transferred 
out of dangerous spots. Several spies have 
been exposed. 

But Europe’s security measures are 
still far weaker than those in the United 
States. And there is no serious drive to 
strengthen them. 

Part of Europe’s mild attitude is due to 
the large numbers of Communists there 
—far more than in America. The Com- 
munist Party in France polls more than 
4 million votes, has 92 seats in Parlia- 
ment. Italian Communists poll more than 
6 million votes, have 143 parliamentary 
seats. How, they ask in Rome, can you 
outlaw a fifth of the voters? 

Britain, with few Communists, has no 
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such problem. But British ways are tradi- 
tionally moderate, 


LONDON 


In Britain, Communists have been 
barred from important or sensitive posts. 
Screening of Government employes has 
been tightened. The Government has 
power to fire them for “political unre- 
liability.” This power has been used, 
although sparingly. 

In the last 5% years there have been 
only 143 “reliability” cases. In these, 65 
persons were held unfit for top-secret 
work. Yet other Government jobs were 
found for them. About 20 quit, 23 were 
dismissed. Another 27 were cleared. 
Several cases are still pending. 

Spurred by recurring revelations of 


: ‘ ciel Press 
IN GREAT BRITAIN... 
Communist strikes paralyze traffic 


roles in labor unions, honeycomb the armed 


In Italy and France, Communists make up a 
fifth or more of the voters, squelch most efforts 
to weed them out. Even in Britain, where 
Communists are few, the attitude is tolerant. 

Here’s a report on what's being done. 


espionage, Britain last year began re. 
screening 14,000 key officials and 
scientific employes. Safeguards ar 
strictest in the most sensitive area oj 
atomic energy and scientific weapons, 

There is good reason for this. Two 
scientists, Dr. Allan Nunn May an( 
Klaus Fuchs, were caught doing atomic 
spying for Russia. Another  scientis: 
Bruno Pontecorvo, disappeared. 

The Foreign Office also got a close go- 
ing-over after diplomats Guy Burges 
and Donald Maclean disappeared in 
1951—presumably behind the fro 
Curtain. 

The official hardening of the British 
attitude, however, has been one of de- 
gree, rather than a general crackdown. 

Action against a suspect on the Gov- 
ernment pay roll is taken with tradition 
British regard for his protection. He is 
allowed a full hearing, permitted to te 
sign without publicity. Often suspects 
are merely transferred to nonsensitive 
posts. All proceedings are secret. 

Three agencies share the investigative 
burden: Scotland Yard, the Secret Ser- 
ice, and the security agency known # 
MI 5, which comes nearest to matching 
America’s Federal Bureau of Investig: 
tion. Appropriations for the Secret Serv- 
ice have more than doubled since 1947. 
MI 5’s funds are confidential, but gener 
ally believed to be limited. 

Britain’s biggest legal weapon against 
spies is its Official Secrets Act, under 
which both Fuchs and Nunn May were 
convicted. It defines peacetime espit- 
nage as transmitting to other nations 
persons any information obtained in @ 
official capacity, regardless of intent. 

Interest in Britain is currently cente 
on the way Communists are trying to in- 
troduce roughhouse tactics among wolk 
ers in behalf of higher wages. Commv- 
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nists grew increasingly militant after 
showing strength in recent wildcat strikes 
by electrical workers and gas truckers. 
Their maneuver could cripple vital in- 
dustries—or, instead, it might boomer- 
ang. The largest single union already 
has barred Communists from holding 
office. 

New and drastic curbs might be ap- 
plied if the Communists overplay their 
hand. 

Britain still has in reserve the same 
powerful weapon used by Canada in its 
1946. spy investigation—a Royal Com- 
mission with almost limitless powers of 
inquiry. There is a real possibility that 
it will eventually be employed. But, in 
the meantime, the British will deal with 
Communists in their own quiet way. 


PARIS 


In France, the Constitution prohibits 
discrimination in Government employ- 
ment against any citizen because of his 
political beliefs. This has not prevented 
measures of increasing intensity in re- 
cent years to bar or oust Communists 
from sensitive posts. 

But all such measures have had to be 
taken under various pretexts. 

All applicants for Government jobs are 
investigated by security police—osten- 


sibly for morality, but actually for po- 
litical views as well. 

When reasons must be stated for re- 
jecting Communist applicants, officials 
usually claim lack of qualifications, or 
speak vaguely of “morality.” Personnel 


regulations permit rejections or dis- 
charges on moral grounds. But, if the 
applicant can prove he was_ rejected 
simply for his Communism, he can ap- 
peal for reappointment. Some succeed. 
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IN FRANCE... 
Communist fists wave defiance 
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IN ITALY: ROUNDUP OF COMMUNIST WEAPONS 
How can you outlaw a fifth of the voters? 


There is no automatic security check 
for officials already on the pay roll. In 
the sensitive Defense and Interior min- 
istries, however, police say the entire 
staff has been checked and all Commu- 
nists ousted. In other agencies, only sen- 
sitive jobs are checked. 

Much of France’s problem stems from 
1944-47, when Communists sat in the 
Cabinet. They appointed other Commu- 
nists. A Communist at one time ran the 
nationalized aircraft industry. Another, 
Frederic Joliot-Curie, headed the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Others held high 
posts in Government and key national- 
ized industries. 

Succeeding anti-Communist Govern- 
ments ousted most of these known Com- 
munists from important posts, including 
Joliot-Curie. Reductions in force and 
other pretexts were used to fire more 
than 100 Communist policemen. Hun- 
dreds of lesser officials, protected against 
discharge by civil-service regulations, 
have been transferred. This weeding-out 
process is still under way. 

Americans in a position to know say 
that in the last two years there has been 
a major tightening up in all French se- 
curity precautions. Two vears ago securi- 
ty controls in arms plants and arsenals 
worried American officials. Today they 
term the situation “generally satisfac- 
tory.” 

The French draw a sharp distinction 
between the problems of Communists in 
Government and Soviet espionage. They 
believe espionage is handled exclusively 
by Russian undercover organizations, not 
by open Communists. They claim rou- 
tine screening of employes will not fer- 
ret out those really dangerous ones. So 
they use counterintelligence techniques 


~infiltration. by undercover operatives, 
double agents, defectors. 

Spy hunting has a comparatively low 
priority in France. For one reason, France 
has no atom-bomb secrets to conceal, 
few innovations in jet planes or weapons 
to protect. Important military plans are 
held closely by a small number of high- 
ranking Army officers—and the officer 
corps, above the rank of captain, has 
been thoroughly purged of Communists. 

Of more concern to French leaders is 
the Communist propaganda against the 
war in Indochina and the European Army 
plan. In the last two years, the Govern- 
ment has harassed Communist propa- 
gandists and drained the party’s coffers 
by jailing Communist editors and filing 
over 400 law suits against Communist 
publications. 

A major attempt was begun last year 
to discredit Communist chieftains—as for- 
eign tools. Police raided scores of Com- 
munist headquarters. More than a dozen 
top leaders were charged with conspiracy 
against state security. 

Five were members of Parliament, 
which refused to lift their immunity so 
they could be prosecuted. But the charges 
accomplished one thing—they made the 
Communists pull in their horns. Except 
for one accidental outbreak, there has 
been no Communist street violence in 
18 months. 

A year ago the Government failed to 
get a law authorizing firing of Commu- 
nists from sensitive jobs. At present, with 
the Communists avoiding rough tactics, 
the war threat seemingly declining, and 
a general antagonism toward American- 
type purges, any such bill has even less 
chance of passage. 

Another factor in the French attitude 
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is this: The Communist Party has been 
growing steadily weaker. Its member- 
ship has been halved—to below 400,- 
000. Many anti-Communists feel the 
most productive course is to woo the 
Communists and reintegrate them into 
the French nation, rather than outlaw 
them into underground martyrdom. 

On the whole, most French anti-Com- 
munists and Americans on the spot feel 
that the French Government has done a 
fairly effective job to combat Commu- 
nist infiltration. 


ROME 


In Italy, there is no officially an- 
nounced policy that Communists cannot 
hold sensitive jobs in Government. In 
fact, Premier Giuseppe Pella has pledged 
that there will be “no discrimination for 
political beliefs.” 

Any other attitude is considered po- 
litical suicide, with 6 million Communist 
voters. So any discriminatory moves 
against Communists are on a super-hush- 
hush basis. There is no established pro- 
cedure for checking workers’ loyalty. 

Actually, there has been a certain 
amount of job shifting in order to get 
Communists out of sensitive posts. But 
there was no thorough house cleaning. 
Removals were made only at the top 
level. Ministries are not equipped for 
thorough investigation of all employes. 
A proposal to set up security checks on 
civil servants was rejected last year as 
“undemocratic.” 

Rigid civil-service codes make it diffi- 
cult to move out Communists even if it 
were politically feasible. The fact that 
a man is a Communist is not sufficient 
ground to fire him. Even “reasonable 
doubt” of his loyalty is not enough. Com- 


FRANCE’S JOLIOT-CURIE 
... some ousting of Communists 


munists can be shifted to less sensitive 
posts, but only within the same ministry. 
And always an excuse must be fabricated. 

Despite the lack of security checks— 
or perhaps because of it—no case of 
espionage within a ministry has been 
found since the war, although Commu- 
nist arms caches have been discovered. 
A few private citizens were found chan- 
neling information behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. But none involved Government em- 
ployes. 

There has been no recent recorded 
sabotage in the armed forces, either. 
Screening of Communists there has been 
somewhat more thorough and effective. 
Communists discovered are not dis- 


BRITAIN’'S FOREIGN OFFICE SECRETS 
. . . some tightening of security 


missed, but usually are shifted to isolated 
posts. High sources estimate that Com. 
munists in the armed forces total only 
about 12 per cent—far below the civilian 
average. 

Italy’s laws against antistate activity 
are of Fascist origin, and the Govem- 
ment is unwilling to use them, for obvi- 
ous political reasons. Bills to improve 
these laws and to outlaw political strikes 
in essential industries stand little chance 
of passing the new Parliament. 

The Government attitude toward the 
internal Communists danger is generally 
weaker today than in the past. That is 
because of the lack of an effective parlia- 
mentary majority since the last election, 
and the growing Red vote. 

General easing of the fear of Soviet 
attack is also having its effect, the latest 
U.S. spy developments caused no out- 
cry .or tighter security. 


BONN 


The only West European countries 
with laws specifically barring Commv- 
nists from Government jobs are Holland, 
a minor military force, and West Ger- 
many, which is still unarmed and is not 
even permitted any defense industries. 

Germany, however, is honeycombed 
with Communist spies attracted by the 
big Allied military establishments there. 

Switzerland, Denmark and Sweden 
have taken some action against Commu- 
nists under vague regulations that author- 
ize transfer of security suspects {0 
nonsensitive posts, or their discharge in 
certain cases. 

A recent rash of spy cases has pointed 
up the danger in these smaller countnes 
—eight spy arrests in Finland, seven 
Norway. 
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Where's the limit to what yeu can do with 
CARBORUNDUM’s ‘inian-made minerals’ ? 


BRASS BILLETS give the skid rails in a heat treating furnace about the severest abuse you can imagine. These 8”-diameter billets, traveling 
through an extrusion mill furnace, used to chew up the toughest chrome steel rails in 2 to 5 weeks. Replacement rails of CARBOFRAX® 
silicon carbide refractory last 156 weeks. Here’s one more case where CARBORUNDUM's engineering research successfully exploits still 


another of the outstanding properties of “man-made minerals” — that of superior resistance to abrasion. 


Resistance to abrasion is only one of some twenty distinc- 
tive properties of the “man-made minerals,” silicon carbide 
and aluminum oxide by CARBORUNDUM. Combinations 
of these properties—the physical, thermal, chemical and 
electrical characteristics—are being put to profitable new 
uses all the time by enterprising research scientists and 
profit-minded production managers throughout industry. 

Can a combination of non-linear electrical resistance, 
chemical inertness and low thermal expansion serve you? 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


on your problems that “man-made minerals” may solve 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Room 213, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Refractories « Heating Elements « Resistors » Metal Additives » Grinding Wheels » Coated Abrasives « Sharpening Stones » Abrasive Grains 
86-313 


Produced by the Refractories Division 


Oracombination of physical denseness, heat shock resistance 
and erosion resistance? These are two which have improved 
the processes and products of two companies recently. These, 
and others, may offer the same opportunity to you. 

We have a comprehensive brochure that points up many of 
these new combinations, and suggests how you too can develop 
one of your own, to solve a problem that's confronting you. 
We'll gladly put a copy in your hands, if you will but write 
for it on your business letterhead. 


Ask CARBORUNDUM fo: help 
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Once It Was Potatoes—Now It's Butter 
Taxpayers Put Up Quarter Billion to Buy Surplus 


Butter, subsidized by Govern- 
ment to the tune of 240 million 
dollars in a year, is calling up 
old, unhappy memories. 

Democrats, back in the 1940s, 
bought oceans of potatoes to 
keep prices up, lost half a billion 
doliars in the process. 

Republicans, buying butter, 
wonder if they are in for the same 
kind of fiasco. A way out isn’t yet 
in sight. 


Republicans are stuck with some- 
thing that looks more and more like 
the old “potato problem” the Demo- 
crats wrestled with a few years back. 

This time it’s butter instead of po- 
tatoes. But the problem, basically, is the 
same. 

In each of these instances, Govern- 
ment tried to bolster the price of a com- 
modity in surplus supply. Its method was 
to buy up the excess and take it off the 
market. 

The whole operation, first in potatoes 
and later in butter, got out of hand. Sur- 
pluses turned out to be greater than 
Government had bargained for. And 
there was no restraint on farmers as to 
how much they could produce. 

As a result, the whole price-support 
idea is coming into question—especially 
supports for perishable products that are 
not under production controls. 

Government-owned butter, a whole 
mountain of it, is piled up in ware- 
houses, just as potatoes once were. Agri- 
culture Department officials lie awake 
nights puzzling over what to do with it 
—and wondering if the butter program 
will come to the same unhappy end that 
the potato program did. 

Potato buying went on for seven 
years, beginning in 1943. During that pe- 
riod, the Agriculture Department bought 
617 million dollars’ worth of potatoes— 
254 millions in a single crop year, 1948. 
Tons of potatoes, stored in warehouses, 
spoiled. Many were destroyed. Some 
were sold to farmers at giveaway prices 
for livestock feed. By 1950, the net loss 
to the Government counted up to more 
than half a billion dollars. 

Cries of “scandal” went up. Congress 
finally called a halt. Farmers were told 
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to support prices re- 
ceived by farmers, 
cost the Government, 
in the biggest single 
crop year 


to support the farm- 


er's price, has cost 
the Government, in 
the one year since 
last November 
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that either they had to accept produc. 
tion controls or price support would stop, 
They did not want controls. Price sup. 
port stopped. 

Butter buying, a more recent develop. 
ment, has not reached the crisis stage, 
But, in the figures to date, Agriculture 
officials think they see signs of trouble 
ahead. 

In a single year, beginning in Noven- 
ber, 1952, the Government bought 240 
million dollars’ worth of butter. That's 
just a little less than was spent for po- 
tatoes in the biggest year of that program. 

A little of the butter has been disposed 
of. The Army bought 15 million pounds 
at less than a fourth of what the Agri- 
culture Department paid for it. About 69 
million dollars’ worth has been given 
to welfare and relief agencies. The Gov- 
ernment still owns 250 million pounds 
of butter, worth 165 million dollars. 

If all that butter were in one place, it 
would make a stack as big as a building 
125 feet square and 20 stories high. 

And more is to come. There is no fed- 
eral buying just now, as this is off season 
for butter. But, unless something unfore- 
seen happens to increase demand or to 
hold down production, Government will 
buy millions of pounds next spring and 
summer. That is when production will 
soar again. 

The Agriculture Department has 70 
choice about supporting the price. The 
law requires it. The support level must 
be set each spring by the Secretary of 
Agriculture at some point between 75 
and 90 per cent of “parity.” 

Last spring, Agriculture Secretary Ezra 
Taft Benson set the support level at the 
maximum, 90 per cent. To date, there is 
no word about what it will be next svring. 

Agriculture officials have frank ms 
givings about supporting the price 0! 
butter at all. They point out that high 
prices are at the root of the butter prob- 
lem. The retail price of butter now in 
most areas is more than twice that of 
oleomargarine. 

Since the late 1930s, the per capita 
consumption of butter has dropped from 
16.8 to 8.7 pounds a year. In the same 
period, oleomargarine consumption has 
risen from 2.8 to 8.2 pounds. 

Yet production of butter is rising. 

A solution? It is not yet in sight. OF 
ficials have visions of butter spoiling in 
the warehouses. The picture calls up 
official minds the unpleasant memory 
of spoiled potatoes. 
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NEW CHRYSLER POWERFLITE S40 TRANSMISSION! NEW 235 HP FIREPOWER V-8 ENGINE! ...... 


far safer 


most advanced of all fully-automatic drives—simplest, smoothest, instant power for instant response—combined with fully 
quickest way to drive without shifting and without a clutch! powered steering and braking for a new feel of command. 


NOW OWN DISPLAY 


CHRYSLER or 54 


WE INVITE YOU to discover, right now, more 
wonderful new driving advances than any cars 
have ever offered you before! Now, for the first 
ime, you can know the real look and feel of 
leadership ... in cars styled leaner and sleeker to 
lift your heart like a bar of music .. . brimful of 
lew strength and spirit to obey your wishes better. 
Come see them in all their spaciously planned, 


richly appointed beauty—now, at your Chrysler 
dealer’s. In their flashing new colors, smart interi- 
ors and varied body styles, you’ll Jove them all: the 
wonderful new Chrysler Imperials, New Yorker 
Deluxes, New Yorkers and Windsor Deluxes. 
America’s First Family of Fine Cars with three 
great engines: new 235 and 195 horsepower 
FirePower V-8s and famous Spitfire 6! 


THE POWER OF LEADERSHIP IS YOURS IN A CHRYSLER 
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NATIONAL 
STEEL 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION—Located at Detroit, Michigan, ovens through to finishing mills, enable Great Lakes Steel to furnish 
this unit of National Steel is the biggest steel maker in that important a wide range of industries with a large volume and variety of standard 
industrial area. Its complete facilities, from blast furnaces and coke and special steels, including the famous N-A-X High-Tensile steel. 
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WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY—Here is the world’s largest independent steel. Weirton operates the world’s largest and fastest electrolytic 
manufacturer of tin plate, with mills at Weirton, West Virginia, and plating lines. An extensive variety of other steel products are manu- 
Steubenville, Ohio. A pioneer in the electrolytic process of coating factured in plants that are among the most modern in the industry. 





few industries require the tremendous raw material reserves 
and operating facilities that are essential in steelmaking. 
for America to be amply assured of this indispensable 
metal, the nation’s steel companies must provide for the 
distant future as well as today. 


In building for tomorrow, National Steel has consistently 
followed a long-term program designed to keep its capacity 
and its products in step with the nation. Its mines, ships, 
furnaces and mills are among the largest and most modern 
inthe world. This year, National Steel will achieve an annual 
seelmaking capacity of 6,000,000 tons—an increase of 
more than 50 per cent since the end of World War II. 


Here, then, is National Steel—a team of seven great divisions 
perfectly coordinated to produce highest quality products. 
Completely integrated, entirely independent, National is 
one of America’s most progressive steel producers. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio—Iron ore properties 
and mines in Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. In addition, National 
Steel is participating in the development of the important new iron ore 
field in Labrador-Quebec, where great iron ore reserves will augment the 
future supply of this vital raw material—the basic ingredient of steel. 


NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION—Coal mines and properties in Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and Kentucky, supplying metallurgical coal for 
National’s needs, Resources have been further expanded by acquisition of a 
substantial interest in two large mining operations in the Pittsburgh area. 


GRANT BUILDING 


NATIONAL STEEL ll 


AN DEPENDENT COMPANY OWNED BY MORE 


% P 
STRAN-STEEL DIVISION—A unit of Great Lakes Steel, with plants at 
Ecorse, Michigan, and Terre Haute, Indiana. Originator and exclusive 
manufacturer of the famous Quonset buildings. Other principal products 
include Stran-Steel Long-Span buildings, Stran-Steel nailable framing for 
the building industry and Stran-Steel flooring for trucks and truck trailers, 
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THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION— Blast furnace division of National 
Steel located in Buffalo, New York. Its four furnaces augment the pig 
iron production of National Steel’s eight other blast furnaces in Detroit, 
Michigan and in Weirton, West Virginia. In addition, this division is 
a leading producer of all grades of merchant pig iron for foundry use. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Houston, Texas—One of the 
foremost steel distributors in the Southwest, serving a seven-state area. 
The huge plant and warehouse—a Quonset structure fabricated by the 
Stran-Steel Division—provides five acres of floor space under one roof. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THAN 19,000 STOCKHOLDERS 





THERE GOES SOMEBODY’S BIG IDEA 


An architect selected insulating glass for comfort with big windows... 


A plant engineer chose heat absorbing plate glass to reduce air-conditioning load... 
A store owner asked for golden plate glass to reduce fading in window displays... 
An office manager wanted patterned glass in partitions for light and privacy... 


Demands for glass are as varied as people’s ideas and requirements. There is clear 
glass, of course. Translucent glass. Even opaque. Colored glass. Tempered glass. 
Patterned glass. Double-pane and triple-pane insulating glass. And a big range of 
thicknesses, sizes and finishes. 


The Libbey - Owens- Ford Glass Distributor carries these items in stock —as many 
as 3,000 items of flat glass—to take care of you as a businessman, a homeowner, 
a car owner. He’s equipped to cut, edge and finish the glass as you want it. He or 
his Dealers can install it for you. 


Libbey - Owens - Ford recognizes the indispensable function of Glass Distributors 
and Dealers. These men know their own communities--and they know glass. 
That’s why we suggest: 


FOR QUALITY GLASS, see your L-O-F Distributor or Dealer. .; 


A Local, Indopendort Business 
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NIXON SHAKES HANDS, WINS ASIANS 


Vice President Finds People Not Sold on Reds 


What Mr. Nixon is finding in 
Asia—and vice versa— 

The Vice President's trip is a 
matter of comment, and some 
controversy. Asians have seldom 
seen a U.S. official like this. 

Mr. Nixon smiles, shakes 
hands, chats—and gathers 
impressions for the President. 
Among the impressions, so far, is 
that Asia’s Communists probably 
aren't riding as high as people 
think. 

RANGOON, Burma 


For thousands of Asians, Vice Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon’s fact-finding tour 
has become the biggest current event 
in the Far East. Crowds of people 
have been left fascinated—and often 
puzzled—by the hearty, beaming 
stranger in their midst.: 

Rumors run ahead of the Vice Presi- 
dent that some Washington officials are 
whappy with the Nixon speeches. 
Career diplomats of the United States 
and other countries are inclined to look 
down their noses at Mr. Nixon’s smiling, 
handshaking sprees among the natives. 
Behind his back, the Vice President has 
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JAPAN‘S ROYAL COUPLE GREET THE NIXONS 
... “Niku-san” made a hit 





VICE PRESIDENT NIXON GREETS INDONESIAN CHILDREN 





United 1 


... Asia’s ‘‘common man” was pleased 


been chided for “baby-kissing antics” 
unbecoming to the dignity of his high 
office. 

On his own part, Mr. Nixon is now 
convinced—halfway through his journey 
—that Washington has not been kept 
fully informed on certain situations in 
Asia. He thinks it may be possible the 
U.S. is overestimating Communist 





-United Press 


China’s power and influence. He is sure 
that people like America. 

To help get the information on which 
he wil base his report to President 
Eisenhower, Mr. Nixon is determined 
to travel Asia as he travels his own coun- 
try. He disregards the traditional rules 
for visiting dignitaries, and he disre- 
gards the headshaking of the diplomats. 
The result—astonishing to many “old 
Asia hands”’—has been that few other 
Americans have ever made as great a 
personal impression on individual Asians 
as Mr. Nixon has. 

The Vice President is touring Asia 
with the energetic enthusiasm of an 
American Congressman stumping his 
home district. He once kept staid British 
officials waiting while he stepped out of 
a reception line to shake hands with a 
barefoot boy peering through a nearby 
wire fence. Four-star generals, ambas- 
sadors and other officials have had to 
hoist themselves from comfortable limou- 
sines to stand by impatiently while Mr. 
Nixon chatted with storekeepers and 
children gathered to see the official caval- 
cade. 

Wherever the Vice President travels, 
he attracts crowds. Some, as in Korea 
and parts of Japan, were drummed up 
by local governments. Others, as_ in 
Indonesia and Hong Kong, come out of 
personal curiosity. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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One of the actual tests of new 
Carboloy® Grade 370 was in the 
machining of this generator stator 
frame. On this job, a 4%4"-deep inter- 
rupted cut is made at a machine 
speed of 80 FPM with a .024" feed. 
Grade 370 continues to cut for 
longer periods under the constant 
jarring and high temperatures. 


Taming 


Here’s a new created-metal—Grade 370 Carboloy@ cemented carbide— 
specially developed to help industry do a better job of heavy-duty steel 


cutting. 


Exhaustive tests by Carboloy engineers showed that on heavy-duty, high- 
temperature machining applications where heavy pressure is encountered, 
other tools failed because the cutting edges deformed. Grade 370 is made 
from start to finish with a new, carefully controlled manufacturing process 
which gives it a built-in structural 7 to resist this deformation— 


even at temperatures of around 1800° 


Grade 370 is the first of an entirely new series of Carboloy carbides .. . 
tailor-made for today’s and tomorrow’s most severe metal-cutting condi- 
tions. It is the latest result of a research program which began a quarter- 
century ago with the first Carboloy cemented carbides; a program which 
is continuously evolving new and better created-metals for industry. 


MEN AND METALS TO SERVE YOU 


New Grade 370 carbide is only one 
of the Carboloy created-metals you 
might use to advantage. 

Perhaps you can apply Chrome 
Carbide to combat corrosion, along 
with abrasion in equipment parts. 
Or Carboloy permanent magnets 
to improve your product’s design, 
lower its size, weight, cost. Or Hevi- 
met to build a better balance weight 
or radiation screen. 


Find out how Carboloy created- 
metals engineering can solve many 
of your toughest problems. Through 
the new Engineering Appraisal 
Service, trained engineers, backed 
by 25 years’ experience and modern 
Carboloy research facilities, are at 
your disposal. 

Write today, and indicate which of 
the Carboloy created-metals may 
be of interest to you. 


<CARBOLOY 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
11161 E. 8 Mile Street, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Plants at Detroit, and Edmore, Michigan 


CEMENTED CARBIDES e 
Cemented Chrome Carbides 
for exceptional resistance to corrosion, along 
with erosion and abrasion resistance 
Tungsten, Tantalum and 
Titanium Carbides 


for phenomenal cutting, forming, wear resistance 


“Carboloy” is the trademark for the products of the Carboloy Department of General Electric Company 
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First in created-metals for better products 


ALNICO PERMANENT MAGNETS 


for lasting magnetic energy 


HEVIMET 
for maximum weight in minimum space, and for 
radioactive screening 
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The Japanese affectionately calle 
him “Niku-san.” The Thai were delight 
by Mr. Nixon’s public apology to th 
Trades Union Congress because security. 
minded police chased peddlers fron 
the streets during his visit to Bangkok 
The Malayans were pleased—and th 
British a little irritated—when a Singy. 
pore newspaper published a crowd pic. 
ture with the caption: “Nixon Greets the 
Common Man.” 

Only rarely has there been any ej. 
“dence of open hostility. Students jp 
Japan and Communist labor groups jy 
Australia waved “Go Home Nixon” bap. 
ners at the official party, and there wa 
some disorder in Rangoon. Such demop. 
strations were in sharp contrast to the 
warm welcome the Vice President tr. 
ceived in most places. 

Mr. Nixon now believes, on the basi 
of what he has seen and heard, that 
the U.S. has a greater reservoir of 
friendship in Asia than most American 
realize. The handshaking tours may k 
partly responsible for this idea, but the 
Vice President certainly hasn't limited 
himself to this means of sampling pub- 
lic opinion. 

In each country, businessmen, indus 
trialists, labor leaders and _ politicans cal 
on him. Mr. Nixon listens to their prob- 
lems. He also sees the top men in loci 
governments. To make sure all such talk 
are completely frank, U.S. ambassadors 
are usually barred from the confidentid 
discussions. 

As a result of many such talks, Mr. 
Nixon probably will report to President 
Eisenhower that the parts of Asia he 
has seen are turning against the Comm. 
nists. The Vice President believes fimly 
that the Asian people generally have m 
particular hostility toward American. 
Their governments may, of course, be 
neutral or even unfriendly—but not the 
people. 

The Vice President is an avowel 
optimist. He feels there is a goo 
chance a peace conference on Kore 
will be held, and that there is a poss: 
bility of an honorable _ settlement 
This feeling is not based so much 
any inside knowledge of the negotiation 
as on Mr. Nixon’s firm belief that 
neither side wants the war to start w 
again. 

If the United States and the Unitel 
Nations hold firmly to the ideal d 
eventual unification of Korea, Mr. Nixoi 
believes, the Communists may eventually 
accept the U.N. version of a settlemet! 
—but it will take patience and pai 
negotiations that may last a couple af 
years. 

President Eisenhower sent Mr. Nixtt 
out into the world not only to look and 
listen, but to explain clearly U.S. pal 
cies toward a troubled and troublesom 
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Asia. When he visits a critical area, the 
Vice President speaks up with a firm 
voice: 

On Formosa, he heartened the 
Chinese Nationalists by telling them 
that Communist China “cannot en- 
dure indefinitely.” 

In Tokyo, he candidly admitted 
that the U.S. “was mistaken” when 
it tried to disarm Japan for all time. 

Of Indochina, he said the U.S. 
supports native hopes of self-rule, 
but insisted “victory is possible only 
if Frenchmen and Vietnamese fight 
together and remain united.” 

The Vice President’s public messages 
have an air of freshness about them that 
invites the feeling there has been a 
change in Washington’s official attitude 
toward Asia. But actually he has said 


United Press 
MONO 
...some traditions were broken 


nothing new—except for the remark 
about the U.S. “mistake” in Japan, and 
tven then he just said publicly what 
had been said before privately. What he 
8 trying to do is to make U.S. policy so 
clear that there can be no misunderstand- 
ing in Asia about American intentions. 

Mr. Nixon’s remarks as he moves 
from country to country are-‘not nearly as 
mpromptu as they sometimes seem. He 
knew the basic framework of U.S. policy 
bng before he left Washington. Now, en- 
tering anew country, he gets two briefings 
from an American embassy official sent to 
meet him. Just before he sees any foreign 
kader, he gets another solid briefing by 
the embassy staff. From that point on, he 
S more or less on his own. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Towmotor equipped with Revolving Roll Clamp stacks 1'/2-ton roll of 
paper on fourth tier at plant of Gibraltar Corrugated Paper Co., Inc. 


Keep UPKEEP Down! 


Towmotor Mass Handling offers tremendous savings in time 
and labor all through your plant. Fifty to 60% is common- 
place. Even up to 98% is not unheard of. And because 
TowmoTorque Drive, and Power Steering, and new “Cush- 
ioned Power’ Diesels, and many other Towmotor features 
keep upkeep down, you keep most of what you save! 
That’s the overwhelming consensus of opinion among 
operating and maintenance men. When you consider origi- 
nal investment, plus cost of operation and maintenance, 
Towmotor handles more tons per dollar! Send today for 
book on TowmoTorque and Power Steering. TOWMOTOR 
Corp., Div. 312, 1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


 TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS 
SINCE 1919 


TOWMOTOR ENGINEERED FOR QUALITY PERFORMANCE 
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SPECIALISTS IN INSTITUTIONAL, 
PROFESSIONAL AND COMMERCIAL 
FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


Your only single source for over 150 metal furniture items. 
Write for specifications and literature. 


Loyal 


METAL FURNITURE SINCE '97 


Royal Metal Manufacturing Company 


173 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois, Dept. 1212 
Factories: Los Angeles + Michigan City, Ind. * Warren, Pa. » Walden, N. Y. * Galt, Ontario 
Showrooms: Chicago * Los Angeles * San Francisco * New York City * Authorized Dealers Everywhere 
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Mr. Nixon is not a policy maker an 
he has shown no signs of believing thy 
when he returns to Washington he wil 
have all the answers to Asia’s problems 
But he has strong feelings on sever 
aspects of how U.S. problems are hap, 
dled, and he intends to give Presidey 
Eisenhower a first-hand report on why 
he has seen. His conclusions may wel 
influence U.S. policy in the future, 

The Vice President is working har 
on this fact-finding mission for th 
White House. Both he and Mrs. Nixoy 
manage to make their travels look . 
citing and easy. But, actually, Moving 
from city to city in this part of the wor 
can be quite a chore. Schedules ap 
worked out to the minute—and almog 
invariably the Nixons fall behind. Tha 
often lengthens the working day to mid 
night. The Vice President and his wif 
have had only three days of rest sing 
they started their trip. 

The folksy, handshaking part of th 
tour is strictly Mr. Nixon’s own idea- 
an idea not encouraged by embasy 
people. Some diplomats told him Asiay 
would laugh at. such conduct, but i 
hasn’t worked out that way. 

The Vice President made an w 
heralded visit to a slum area of Hoy 
Kong and was nearly mobbed by tho 
sands of friendly Chinese who recog 
nized him from a newspaper _phote 
graph that showed him shaking hand 
with a Chinese boy in Singapore. h 
Osaka, Japan, he attracted a_ bigger 
crowd than did the Emperor—because, « 
one Japanese put it, “he shakes hands 
with the people.” 

Mrs. Nixon, too, has done her share d 
breaking time-hallowed customs during 
this trip. In Japan, she gave the fist 
press conference ever held exclusively 
for women reporters in that country. h 
Malaya, because she was present, wives 
of officials were invited to a dinner patty 
held in a club that no woman had beet 
permitted to enter during its 76-year 
history. 

In many places Mrs. Nixon has 
tracted as much attention as the Vice 
President, himself. She visits orphanages 
schools, hospitals. At a Tokyo Amy 
hospital she talked with Thai, Australian, 
Belgian, Dutch, Greek and Americal 
soldiers. A shopping tour she took throug 
downtown Tokyo attracted so mall 
spectators it created a whopping traffe 
jam. 

It is too early for the diplomats 0 
Asia to measure the full impact of the 
Nixon trip. But one thing is certain a 
ready. Thousands of Asians—workers 
storekeepers, school children—will 
member for a long time the sight of at 
American Vice President who was neithe 
afraid nor reluctant to make the simp 
gesture of shaking hands with them. 
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PUSH-BUTTON PLANT: IT’S HERE 


Machines Do the Work and a Man Looks On 





Here’s an inside look at the latest thing in 
industry—a whole factory run largely by elec- 
tric ‘brains’ and mechanical “hands.” 

It turns out complete auto engines, and 
uses so few production workers that even 


the button pushers are practically out of a job. 


There are more to come, too. Ford soon will 





have seven factories using this system. Other 
auto makers already are using “automation” 
of their own. 

It's raising hopes of greatly increased effi- 
ciency—and renewed fears in some quarters 
of possible new technological unemployment. 
But it may also create many new jobs. 











CLEVELAND 

An “automatic factory” a manufactur- 
ing plant with few production workers 
-is an actuality, not just a theory, in the 
automobile industry today. 

In this factory, operating now, even 
the work for push buttons is showing a 
decline. They are displaced by electric 
“brains’-—complicated marvels that are 
tireless, faster than human beings, less 
prone to error and never grouchy. 

The factory system of tomorrow is 
being dubbed “automation.” Ford is put- 
ting about 200 million dollars into “auto- 
mation” as its initial investment. General 
Motors and Chrysler have plants, too. 

First results. It is Ford that has the 
first results to show. Those results are a 
startling rise in production efficiency, a 


big increase in output per man-hour, and 
the beginning of renewed concern over 
possible technological unemployment— 
something that has been forgotten since 
the 1930s. 

Machine operators, it is true, are dis- 
placed in important numbers by “auto- 
mation.” Maintenance men and mechan- 
ics, however, at least partly, take over 
for those displaced at the machine itself. 

A pioneer unit of the “automatic fac- 
tory” is functioning here in Cleveland. 
It is one of seven that Ford is building 
or converting to the new concept. Auto 
executives are enthusiastic about early 
performance, They already regard the 
first “automation” type factories as the 
forerunners of a new era in industry— 
one showing the greatest improvement in 





mass production since the advent of mod- 
ern assembly lines about 40 years ago. 

A look at “automation” as it is 
worked out in the Ford engine plant 
gives a revealing glimpse of the industry 
of the future. 

Electrical “brains” make the operation 
possible. They are a complex of wires 
and relays and switches. Dozens of con- 
trol panels, all interrelated, direct the 
“automated” production lines that turn 
out the engine blocks and cylinder heads 
that make up the basic unit of the Ford 
and Mercury engines produced here. 

Each of these control panels may have 
as much as 25 miles of wire in its elec- 
trical hookup. 

Switches, tripped by such actions as a 
part moving by on the line, serve as 





In the modern plant, with new 
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vipment, it now takes 3 machines and 9 men to do the same job. 
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ELECTRIC BRAIN outsmarts humans by “‘thinking'’ of 


several operations at once. Brains like this act as nerve 
centers at Ford's new engine plant in Cleveland. They 
direct 530 processes without human aid, make ‘‘deci- 


sions’’ and give ‘‘orders.”’ 


Photos: Ford Motor Co. 


lookouts. One lookout notifies the “brain” 
that a certain machine is ready to go. 
Another gives the tip-off that work is 
available. Another reports that steel arms 
and fingers, which serve as the transport 
system, are ready to move the work into 
the machine. 

The “brain” compiles all this informa- 
tion. Then, in effect, it “decides” without 
human aid that everything is set. It turns 
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STEEL ‘DELIVERY BOY’ 
thought in a modern factory. The engine block abo 
has been fed, automatically, to a drilling maching 
This machine ‘‘knows how"’ to tilt the block on its side 


replaces human muscle and 


This broaching machine is the world's longest. The lon 
worker pictured is there just to watch the colored lighl 
on a control ‘panel. He goes into action when a lig 


indicates a part needs adjustment. 


on the power and starts up certain ma- 
chine-tooling processes. As these are 
finished, the “brain” sets the transport 
devices to removing the work—an en- 
gine part—from the machine and trans- 
ferring it to another machine for the 
next process. Then it prepares to re- 
peat the whole procedure. 

The “brain” doesn’t need to concen- 
trate on one thing at a time. It directs a 


multitude of shop operations simultane- 
ously. 

Platoons of machines do the rest. 
Ford and other pioneers in “automa 
tion” have taken two far-reaching steps. 

First, they linked a number of ma 
chine tools together, with a conveyol, 
thus forming a group of tools called a 
transfer machine. 

Then the designers linked several of 
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—HOW IT WORKS TODAY 





NO MEN WANTED, as blocks move around a corner 
in the production line and, simultaneously, are turned 
upside down for easy assembly of camshaft and crank- 
shaft. More than 4,000 automobile engines per day 
are turned out by the wizardlike machines. 


RELAY TEAM: 25 different machines work together in 
this operation. Auto pistons move along a conveyor 
belt, in and out of the machines, without human guid- 
ance. These new methods are paying off in reduced 


costs and improved quality of work. 


these transfer machines together, again 
with conveyors and similar devices, to 
form a much larger grouping. All the 
machines thus linked up act, in effect, 
like a single machine tool. One machine 
after another performs one or more oper- 
ations on a part, in a sequence far more 
rapid than would be possible with sepa- 
tate machines controlled by separate hu- 
man operators. 
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WATCH THE ENGINES GO BY: Workers, at upper left, 
relax with cigarettes while “‘automation”’ takes its in- 
exorable course. Engine-block castings are moving into 
transfer machines. The worker of the future may need 


to take a good book to work with him. 


Some of the groupings of tools are 
vast in size. An example is the line of 
tools that produces engine blocks from 
rough castings. If laid out in a straight 
line, instead of in a serpentine pattern 
as it actually is, this line of tools would 
extend the length of five football fields, 
placed end to end. Yet the entire sys- 
tem works without human direction. 
Automatic controls do everything, and 
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the line produces about twice as many 
cylinder blocks as the equipment it 
superseded. 

The engine-block tool line performs 
530 cutting and drilling operations. 
Mechanical arms and fingers of steel— 
transfer bars and conveyors—have been 
synchronized to move the engine blocks 
from one machine operation to the next. 

Similar automatic operations are used 
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in machining of pistons and production 
of crankshafts. An electronic machine 
with a “memory” unit determines just 
where the casting of a crankshaft is off 
balance. Then it sets drills to work, auto- 
matically, to remove exactly the right 
quantity of metal to obtain perfect bal- 
ance in this vital part of a motor car. 

Superassembly lines are a third ele- 
ment in this pace-setting factory. The 
old-style assembly lines had buggy-type 
conveyors, moving along the floor. 
Mechanics had to turn the heavy engines 
around when they worked on them. 

In the “automation” factory, the new 
assembly lines are of the overhead-con- 
veyor type. Steel arms come down from 
an overhead-monorail system of tracks. 
These arms dip down to grip engine 
blocks as they come off the tool lines. 


TOOL-CONTROL BOARD is 


last word 


will run out of parts and they will shut 
down, too. And shutdowns are costly. 

The factory designers have thought 
out ways to minimize such shutdowns, 
though some still occur. Much reliance 
is placed on the tool-control board. It 
warns, well ahead of time, that a drill 
or other tool soon will become dull,’ or 
will require changing for some other 
reason. 

The control board does that by count- 
ing the number of times a drill, reamer 
or tap has been used. As a tool nears 
the point at which it needs changing, a 
light flashes. This alerts a worker to 
change the tool. 

Another precautionary measure is the 
use of hundreds of men to inspect, test 
and repair machines when they are not 
running—during the midnight shift. 


—Ford Motor Co. 


in preventive maintenance. It counts 


the number of times each tool is used; flashes a warning light when a par- 
ticular tool needs changing. This avoids costly shutdowns. 


They carry the blocks, automatically, to 
the assembly area. 

Here, man still plays a direct part. 
Assemblers and mechanics—rather than 
machines—are still needed to fit the 
engine block with such parts as pistons, 
connecting rods and spark plugs. But 
with the new-style overhead “line,” 
they can work all around a unit, tilt it to 
any position, work faster. 

The Ford plant has two such final 
assembly lines, now moving more than 
4,000 engines a day. 

The big problem accompanying 
“automation” is that a failure of even the 
smallest element can shut down an entire 
production line. This means that all 
processing of engine blocks, for example, 
can come to a standstill if a control unit 
goes out, or a tool breaks. If the shut- 
down lasts very long, other departments 
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The big gain from “automation” is 
in greater efficiency and lower costs. 

There’s a substantial reduction in di- 
rect use of man power on many opera- 
tions. One example is shown by the chart 
on page 41. It used to take 39 workers 
and 29 machines to drill a certain series 
of 18 holes in a crankshaft. Now, in this 
new factory, that is done by nine workers. 

Again, on a rocker-arm support, an- 
other important engine part, the neces- 
sary drilling, reaming and cutting used 
to be done by five operators at two ma- 
chines. They produced at the rate of 38 
pieces per man-hour. Now, a single op- 
erator, with only one machine, turns out 
more than 750 pieces in an hour. He is 
20 times as productive as one man was 
in the old setup. 

There is also a saving in floor space, 
sometimes as much as 40 per cent, since 


es 


fewer machine tools are needed, ove 
all, in an “automation” factory. 

Another very important gain result 
from increased utilization of equipment, 
Machine tools for an ordinary factory 
can go only as fast as men can load, oper. 
ate and unload them with safety and jp 
comfort. With mechanical slaves to cary 
the work and load the tools, the only 
limit is the capacity of the tools them. 
selves. 

The mechanical slaves are faster than 
human workers and in some cases cut 
the elapsed time between one machine. 
tool operation and the next to as littl 
as half a second. Loafing time, for the 
machines, is almost nil. 

The big question about “automation” 
is whether it will bring serious tech 
nological unemployment in the auto in- 
dustry, which is the nation’s largest 
manufacturing industry, and in other in- 
dustries that are taking it up. 

Ford executives state that, in the case 
of the engine plant, no one has lost a 
job because of “automation.” But a nun- 
ber of men have been shifted to other 
jobs. Often the shift was to work requir- 
ing more skill and offering better oppor 
tunity for advancement. 

“Automation,” the company points 
out, may cut down the need for u- 
skilled workers but it greatly increases 
the need for electricians, mechanics, pipe 
fitters, toolmakers and others skilled 
enough to do maintenance work on the 
mechanical slaves. 

Union leaders, however, regard the 
eventual displacement of workers in con- 
siderable numbers as_ inevitable. Top 
labor leaders are not opposing the grad- 
ual encroachment of the new-type fac- 
tories—not at this stage, anyway. But 
they are warning that, as productivity 
per man rises, they will demand higher 
wage rates. There is some talk of the 
30-hour week as a means of spreading 
remaining work around. 

Among lower-echelon labor leaders 
there already is a good bit of complaint 
about the prospect of jobs being lost to 
machines, because of the increase it 
semiautomatic plants. 

If “automation” works as well as et 
pected, and spreads fast, it seems almost 
sure to cause some important labor-dis 
placement problems. But its backers say 
that it also can produce more jobs, in the 
end, than it may abolish. 

These jobs would be not only in mail- 
tenance of “automated” plants, but als 
in the manufacture, sale and servicing 
such equipment for these plants as me 
chine tools and electronic devices. 

Backers say, too, that “automation 
will bring an increase in the produc 
tion of goods that will raise living stand- 
ards for all Americans to a level hardly 
imagined today. 
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i IS A BIG EVENT. A new car is being introduced that Emphatically beautiful, this De Soto has completely re- 
IS eX- cee ; uae : : ; 

“ may well be the newsworthy car of 1954. styled interiors. Rich new fabrics are decorator-matched 
ois It’s the new DeSoto Automatic on display at De Soto to car colors. Brilliant new instrument panel. 


rS. sa dealers right now. Not just new in appearance, it is new These are the high lights. There’s much more to see. 
in the in its whole concept of driving ease, comfort and safety. Your DeSoto dealer is ready to show it to you—today. 


| First, a new type of fully automatic transmission is ot ; : , ; 
mail this De S iP “ ee : N - 7 Don’t miss Groucho in “You Bet Your Life” on NBC Radio 
i is » | oe : 1D eal rd i, 7 ‘ rae > > (eee y 
t also 8 Ve Soto, ca 1“ OWERFLITE, Advantages: ‘No clutch. and Television. Presented weekly by De Soto-Plymouth Dealers. 
ing of Instant response without lag or lurch between gears. 
s ma This De Soto Automatic is powerful, too. You have your 


choice of the mighty Fire Dome V-8—now stepped up to a 


=. terrific 170 h.p.—or the famed, thrifty Powermaster Six. DE SOTO 
stand No wheel fight from rutty, stony roads with Full-Time 
hardy & Power Steering. To turn sharp corners or to park is a one- Wn OW ahd cilomalically | 

finger job. Power Brakes stop you at a gentle touch. And f a (OA 
“PORT if you wish, there’s real De Soto Airtemp air conditioning. 
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For Calendars of Distinction 


Capture the full beauty of your calendar illustration by 


less printing surface records the minute details that 
give life and depth to illustrations. For superlative 


results, specily Champion's Kromelzore” for your calendars. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY paren s 
HAMILTON, OHIO Whatever Your Paper Problem ar er 


It's a Challenge to Champion! 
District Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, 


Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dallas and San Francisco. Distributors in every major city. 





THE Kromekote LINE INCLUDES COVER ENAMEL POSTCARD 
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>> The way things are going in Paris and MoScow..... 
French veto of EDC, the European Defense Community treaty, is a safer bet 
than approval when France's Parliament finally gets to the vote that counts. 
French withdrawal from Indochina is more and more likely, maybe in a year. 
French deal with Russia is gaining in favor among French politicians. The 
latest Soviet note, accepting four-power talks, is juicy bait for the French. 
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>> When you stop to consider what all this means..... 

A French veto can, of course, torpedo the European Army. It can also wreck 
any hope of a Franco-German partnership or of a "United States of Europe." And 
it will necessarily reopen the whole question of how to defend Western Europe. 

A French withdrawal from Indochina, following a negotiated truce as urged 
by French leaders, means that the Communists will be able rather easily to take 
over Indochina and, in time, probably the rest of Southeast Asia. 

A French deal with Russia is calculated to split the Big Three wide open, 
end the U.S.-British-French working alliance in Europe, Africa and Asia. 

Soviet Russia, in this situation, will have overwhelming supremacy on the 
continent of Europe. The balance of power will be heavily in Russia's favor. 














>> American planners, with their plans shot out from under them by the French, 
will have to adopt alternatives they have thus far refused to face. 

Rearming of West Germany will be first ‘on the order of business. 

French objections will be overruled, French veto rights by-passed. 

U.S.-German alliance for the defense of Europe is to be expected. A new 
Big Three may then develop, with West Germans replacing France. 

A rearmed Germany is in the cards. French fears have delayed it, but will 
not be allowed to prevent it. Without France, fitting a rearmed Germany into the 
defense system of Europe will be difficult. You can figure on its coming about, 
though, because the only alternative is for the U.S. and Britain to shoulder the 
whole job. U.S., pondering this alternative, will rearm Germany. 

















>> In Moscow, the Kremlin is being very careful. It is doing nothing to keep 
the Big Three from falling apart, or to Stop France from committing suicide, if 
that is what it is bent on doing. On the contrary..... 

The new Soviet note, unexpectedly favoring a Big Four conference, comes 
just at the right time to soften up France, give pause to U.S. and Britain. 

Cooing sounds are coming from "Pravda." The days when the U.S. and Russia 
had "normal" relations and the world was at peace are recalled, fondly. 
Parades in Moscow play down armed might, play up the role of civilian. 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


East-West trade is talked up, day after day. Soviet oil is offered for 
Sale to Western buyers. Soviet gold is showing up in Western Europe. Soviet 
markets, Moscow hints, may be thrown open to Western producers of consumer goods. 








>> Premier Malenkov, that is, is playing it smarter than Stalin did. 

Stalin drove the Allies closer together by a guerrilla war in Greece, a 
sudden coup in Czechoslovakia, a Berlin blockade, aggression in Korean. 

Malenkov, seeing the Allies quarreling among themselves, detecting signs of 
a business recession in the capitalist world, says only soothing things. He 
turns off the tough talk and urges the world to relax. 

As Malenkov himself said on August 8: 

"If today, in conditions of tension in international relations, the North 
Atlantic bloc is rent by internal strife and contradictions, the lessening of 
this tension may lead to its (the North Atlantic bloc's) disintegration." 

In a relaxed world, there is no apparent reason for the Allies to remain 
united. Malenkov's idea is, therefore, to persuade the world to relax--and let 
Soviet Russia pick up the pieces at the cheapest possible price. 

Malenkov himself is telling the world exactly what he is up to. 

The Allies are proceeding according to plan--Malenkov's, not theirs. 





>> The basis for the pessimistic outlook in Paris is simply this: 

The French Parliament, as heated debates and test votes show, will ratify 
EDC only provided certain conditions are met by U.S., Britain and Germany. 

The U.S. is asked to guarantee that American forces will stay in Europe 
indefinitely. This is something no U.S. President can guarantee. 

Britain is asked to make a similar promise and, in addition, join the EDC 
in fact if not in name. Britain is unlikely to satisfy France on all this. 

West Germany is asked to agree with France on the future of the Saar, the 
rich territory that both want. There's little chance of agreement on the Saar. 

And yet, without such conditions, there is no chance at all of French 
approval of EDC. Nor is there any assurance, even if these conditions are met, 
that the French Parliament will not then think up additional conditions. 

At the same time....French politicians who are alarmed by West Germany's 
recovery are warming up to French Communists, talking openly of a deal of some 
sort with Soviet Russia. A truce in Indochina is seen as part of such a deal. 














>> In London, as in Paris, the Government in power is in trouble. 
Sir Winston Churchill is for the first time having to put down revolts in 
his own Conservative Party. Minor issues are seized on to stir up a fuss. 
One reason: Nearly everybody expects Churchill to quit as Prime Minister by 
next spring, or by summer at the latest. With this prospect, Churchill's 
influence among the Conservative rank and file has already begun to fade. 





>> Churchill's plan for a deal with Egypt is responsible for one Conservative 
revolt. Twenty-five Tory rebels have let it be known they will permit their 
party to go down in defeat rather than vote to pull British troops out of Egypt. 
The Anglo-Egyptian deadlock, as a result, may last quite a while. 
The Egyptians, however, are not upset. Cairo's idea now is that, if 
British troops stay until 1956, when the treaty expires, Egypt can pillory 
Britain in the United Nations as an aggressor, and so get a much better deal. 
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Senator Jenner 





NEWS Congress vs. Spies 


Ahead—New Drive on Spies 
—Jenner Carrying the Ball 


A Hoosier lawyer-politician takes over in the 
Senate’s hunt for Truman Administration Com- 
munists. Senator Jenner curbs his enthusiasm, 
keeps himself in the background of the inquiry. 


ENATOR WILLIAM E. JENNER unassum- 
§ ingly has taken a top position in the 
Republican search for Communist office- 
holders in previous, Democratic, Admin- 
trations. As chairman of the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee, Mr. 
Jenner is to be a central figure in what 
is planned as a continuing exposure of 
Democratic indifference to the presence 
of spies in the Government. 

The Harry Dexter White case—devel- 
oped by the Jenner committee and not, 
as many assume, by Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy—is to prove. only a starting 
point. The work, Senator Jenner says, 
is “far from complete.” Many witnesses 
remain to be heard, including some high 
officials of the Roosevelt-Truman era. 
Mr, Jenner plans, among other things, to 
go into the extent to which Communists 
were able to shape U.S. policy. 

The Senator, 45, a product of the hard 
school of Indiana politics, has not been 
notable in the past as a man who dodges 
publicity. He has been considered, in 
fact, one of the Senate’s more outspoken- 
ly “conservative” and party-loyal Repub- 
licans, But he has received much advice 
from highly placed Republican  col- 
leagues who were concerned to keep the 
inquiry on a hard-working and imper- 
sonal level. The result is a different sort 
of inquiry into subversives. 

Senator Jenner is cautious. He consults 
other members of the committee, and 
the inquiry is carefully planned. He can 
speak sharply, but he does not bullyrag 
witnesses. He avoids flamboyant prelimi- 
hary statements and insists that charges 
shall have a basis in evidence. The Sena- 
tor finds that, as in the White case, quiet 
methods can produce spectacular results. 

Actually, much had been accomplished 
by Mr. Jenner and his committee long be- 
fore the current furor over White, Last 
August it issued a report, unanimously 
signed, piecing together for the first time 

€ story of Communist espionage in the 
U.S. (The report was published in full 
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in the August 28 issue of U.S. News & 
World Report.) 

Recent hearings in the White case 
really added little that was new about 
spies themselves. Inquiry was directed, 
rather, at showing, through Attorney Gen- 
eral Herbert Brownell, Jr., and FBI Di- 
rector J. Edgar Hoover, with information 
drawn from FBI files, that President Tru- 
man and other high officials had been in- 
formed of White’s pro-Soviet activities 
and that, instead of firing the man, they 
advanced him to a bigger job. 

As in the past, Mr. Brownell stands 
ready to help the committee with docu- 
ments based on FBI files. Reports al- 
ready given to the committee name nine 
individuals accused of espionage. Most 
of these are still alive, subject to the 
committee’s subpoenas. There is talk that 
prosecutions may follow. 

The Brownell evidence shows, too, 
that the FBI informed nearly a dozen 
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SPY HUNTERS JENNER, BROWNELL AND HOOVER 


Photo: United Press 


high Administration officials of these 
situations. In most cases, the accused 
men were continued in their jobs or pro- 
moted, After placing additional sum- 
maries of FBI information in the record, 
the Jenner committee would like to ques- 
tion some of the officials involved. 

In particular, it wants to take testi- 
mony from Henry Morgenthau, Jr., and 
John W. Snyder, former Secretaries of 
the Treasury. White and several of his 
Communist colleagues worked in the 
Treasury for years. The committee also 
very much wants to question Tom C. 
Clark, former Attorney General but now 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court and apparently beyond the reach 
of a subpoena. 

So, as months pass and the 1954 con- 
gressional elections approach, Senator 
Jenner plans a series of hearings and dis- 
closures calculated to swing voters’ minds 

(Continued on page 50) 
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. .. Something new in investigations 
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IN YOUR 
CHURCH 


New FREE Booklet 
Points the Way 


CHURCH FUND-RAISING is not a dol- 
lar problem, because there is ample dollar 
giving ability in any established church to 
support adequately all of its financial needs 
and benevolent aims. The real problem is 
organizational and educational. 

The Wells Way of church fund-raising is 
basically an organized educational program 
in giving, which uses a thorough, intensive 
canvass for pledges. A Wells-directed can- 
vass brings together and organizes the true 
strength of the church, emphasizes the 
meaning of gifts to the givers, produces 
maximum financial results, and stimulates 
spiritual growth among the generous givers. 

Wells insures the results of a church can- 
vass objective in any church with more than 
200 families. (Wells also serves many smaller 
churches.) The Insured Objective for a Wells 
Double - the - Budget Canvass offers three 
options which give the greatest possible 
advantage to a church. 


MAIL COUPON FOR BOOKLET 
Your church can conduct a successful fund- 
raising program the Wells Way, just as hun- 
dreds have. Without cost or obligation on 
your part, a Wells officer will gladly meet 
with your church leaders to guide them 
through a self-study of your needs and po- 
tentials, and help you create a plan of action 
to provide the desired funds. Write today. 


~-=-=-FREE BOOKLET COUPON eae 
Wells Organizations, Suite 1015 
222 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Please send FREE booklet “The Churches 
Answer Your Questions” to: 


Nome__ 





Church __ 





Teleph 








City State 
We would like to have a Wells officer 
C] meet with us at no cost or obligation. 
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The Man, The News 





. .. Senator Jenner opposed 
most Truman policies 


away from the party that tolerated Com- 
munism in the Government. Mr. Jenner, 
like his good friend Senator _McCarthy, 
does not go along with President Eisen- 
hower in the hope that the spy issue will 
be forgotten before election time. 

Hoosier’s progress. Politics, of a 
highly partisan nature, has, in fact, been 
Mr. Jenner’s life. He grew up in a small 
Indiana quarrying town, attended pub- 
lic schools, worked for a while as an ele- 
vator attendant in the House Office Build- 
ing in Washington, got a law degree, 
practiced briefly and was ready. 

A vote getter from the start, Mr. Jen- 
ner was elected to the State Senate at 
the age of 26. His energy, political acu- 
men and willingness to work gave him a 
rapid rise. At 31, he was majority leader 
of the State Senate. The Governor at the 
time was a Democrat. Mr. Jenner was in- 
fluential in pushing through a “ripper” 
program depriving the Governor of most 
of his powers, only to have the legisla- 
tion thrown out by the State Supreme 
Court. 

The Senator served in the Legislature 
from 1934 to 1942. In that time he be- 
came a power in State Republican cir- 
cles, began building his own organiza- 
tion. In 1942, he went to war, in the 
Air Force and two years later, although 
he did no campaigning, was elected to 
the U.S. Senate. The election was to fill 
an unexpired term that had only a few 
weeks to run. 

After this brief Washington experi- 
ence, the Senator returned to Indiana 
to practice law and politics. He became 
legislative liaison man for the newly 
elected Republican Governor, and then 
Republican State Chairman. In 1946, 
Mr. Jenner challenged the incumbent 
Republican U.S. Senator, Raymond E. 
Willis, for the Senate nomination and 
had him so badly beaten before the 
State Convention began balloting that 
the Willis name was withdrawn. Mr. 
Jenner went on to win the election. 

In the Senate, Mr. Jenner voted 
against nearly everything the “Fair 
Deal” had to offer. On foreign policy, 
he opposed international involvements, 
U.S. aid abroad. He was a firm oppo- 
nent of Dean G. Acheson, then Secre- 
tary of State. 

In one Senate speech, Mr. Jenner de- 
nounced Gen. George C. Marshall as 
“a living lie” and a “front man for trai- 
tors.” He demanded, in 1951, the im- 
peachment of President Truman, assert- 
ing that “this country today is in the 
hands of a secret inner coterie which is 
directed by agents of the Soviet Union.” 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Whether it’s supplying air for non- 
offset nozzles used on printing 
presses...or operating boiler tube 
cleaners... Quincy Compressors 
simplify the job. Some jobs are 
unique...some are everyday... but 
Quincy handles them all in the same 
efficient way. 

If you have a need for compressed 
air, call on Quincy. Sizes range from 
1 to 90 c.f.m. Quincy Compressors 
are built in a variety of mountings 
for service stations, garages, or for 
use as part of products requiring 
compressed air supply. Sold and 
serviced by a nationwide network 
of authorized automotive and indus- 
trial distributors. 


PACKAGING 

and other uses 
for compressed 
air are shown in 
“AIR MAKES 
THINGS HUM” 
book. Send for 
your copy— 

write Dept. US-15. 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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The Man, The News 





_. + Ike’s Indiana majority 
far exceeded the Senator’s 


Last year, Mr, Jenner got a bad and, 
many associates think, a  chastening 
scare. He was up for re-election. For the 
frst time, he found the going rough. 

Early in the year, Government com- 
pensation he had been receiving for an 
eye ailment incurred while in the serv- 
ice was challenged. The General Ac- 
counting Office ruled that he could not 
receive his pension and his Senate sal- 
ary too. Mr, Jenner returned $12,000 to 
the Treasury. 

Indiana and Senator Jenner were for 
the late Robert A. Taft for President. 
When General Eisenhower received the 
nomination, there was much conjecture 
as to how he would deal with Senators 
Jenner, McCarthy and others stanchly op- 
posed to the Eisenhower brand of inter- 
nationalism. In addition, the Jenner attack 
on General Marshall was not forgotten 
in the Eisenhower camp. 

In an Indianapolis speech, Mr. Eisen- 
hower endorsed the State Republican 
ticket, but did not mention Mr. Jenner 
by name. The latter, however, thanked 
him publicly for backing his candidacy. 
When Mr. Eisenhower was campaign- 
ing in Indiana, newsmen noticed many 
Jenner efforts to be pictured with “Ike.” 
It was no secret that Mr. Eisenhower 
was, and remains, irritated. 

In the end, Mr. Eisenhower carried 
the State by 334,729 votes; Senator Jen- 
ner, by 109,436. 

Back in Washington, Mr. Jenner had 
an old score to settle first of all. He 
found himself chairman of ihe Senate 
Rules Committee. A Rules subcommit- 
tee had filed a report highly critical of 
Mr. Jenner’s friend Senator McCarthy. 
Senator Jenner, as chairman, promptly 
fred nine members of the subcom- 
mittee’s staff, Republican and Demo- 
cratic alike. 

Opportunity. Mr. Jenner also found 
himself at the head of the Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee. Republican leaders 
saw an opportunity to bring out facts on 
the Truman Administration’s Commu- 
nists. The investigatory methods of Sena- 
tor McCarthy and the House Committee 
o1 Un-American Activities had been 
criticized in some quarters. 

Mr. Jenner presented a new face, a 
new name, unassociated with prior in- 
vestigations. He was given the assign- 
ment, but cautioned that he must hold 
his Investigation to a high level of dig- 
nity, curb any impetuosity. Senator 
Jenner has done so. Now he is running 
the big show—in close co-operation with 
party leaders—and promises to keep it 
quietly spectacular as the nation heads 
into the congressional campaigns. 
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SHINING SUGGESTION FOR A TIMELY GIFT 


Simply beautirul. Beautifully simple. And it’s pre-wrapped for 
holiday giving. No wonder this dazzling new Early Times 3-D 
“Decorama “gift box steals the holiday show whenever you 
give America’s leading premium straight whisky.* 





*OUTSELLS ALL OTHER STRAIGHT WHISKIES AT OR ABOVE ITS PRICE 
EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY, LOUISVILLE 1, KY. - 86 PROOF 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


ASSURES continuity OF YOUR BUSINESS 


Business mortality from FIRES is 
increasing due to more and bigger 
FIRES, higher property values, and 
replacement difficulties. To assure 
continuity of your business, install 
GLoBE Automatic Sprinklers. They 
provide permanent protection. . 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK ... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly ali principal cities 
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MIAMI’S FINEST HOTEL 

“2—- The Columbus offers 
every facility to make 
your vacation or busi- 
ness trip to Miami com- 
- fortable and enjoyable. 
Located in the heart of Miami, 
overlooking Bayfront Park and 
beautiful Biscayne Bay, it is the 
downtown terminal for major air- 
lines. The new rooftop dining 
room and cocktail lounge is the 
show-place of Miami. 100% air 
conditioned. Write now for color- 
ful folder, rates and reservations 
to Arthur C. Feenan, Manager. 


AT NE. 
FIRST ST. 















=-\We’ve Been Asked 


ARE BONUSES 
LIMITED NOW? 














@ Christmas bonuses can raise 
questions for employers. 


@ Rules are easier now after end 
of wage controls. 


@ But taxes, unions and over- 
time must be considered. 


Is there any limit on Christmas or 
year-end bonuses that an employer 
can pay this year? 

No. For the first time since wage and 

salary controls went into effect in 195], 

employers are not restricted by such 

controls in paying bonuses this year, 

There are, however, some Government 

rules that should be kept in mind in 

deciding on Christmas and _ year-end 
payments to employes. 


What Government rules now are in- 
volved in paying bonuses? 

Attention must be paid to such rules as 
whether an employer always can take 
a tax deduction for bonuses paid; 
whether the amount received by an em- 
ploye is subject to withholding; whether 
the bargaining union must be consulted 
and what effect a bonus has in figuring 
overtime under the Wage-Hour Act. 


Doesn't an employer always get a 
tax deduction for the full amount 
of a Christmas bonus that is paid? 

Usually, but there might be a case 
where part of a bonus is disallowed a 
a tax deduction. When an _ employer 
wants to give a special Christmas or 
year-end reward to an individual, or small 
group of executives, he might run into 
trouble with the Treasury. That would 
be the case where the payment would be 
considered by the Treasury to be more 
than “reasonable compensation” for the 
job done. This sometimes raises a dispute 
that has to be taken to the courts. 


Is a bonus subject to withholding? 
Yes. For tax purposes, a bonus is cot 
sidered part of an employe’s annua 
compensation. It is subject to tax with 
holding just like any other payments. 


Suppose a bonus is not in cash? Wha! 
about withholding? 

Tax withholding applies to bonuses, 

gardless of whether they are paid it 

cash or in some other form. Where é 

Christmas bonus is in goods or in other 


noncash form, the value of the bonus é J 


supposed to be figured for the with- 
holding. Some employers get around @ 
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ssibly embarrassing situation here by 
adding enough cash to a noncash bonus 
to take care of the withholding. On the 
other hand, where an employer looks 
upon a bonus—whether in goods, services 
or cash—as a gift, and takes no deduction 
for this on his firm’s income tax, no with- 
holding is required from the employe. 


Does an employer have to bargain 
with a union over Christmas pay- 
ments? 

Sometimes he does, and sometimes he 

does not. This is backed up by various 

nilings of the National Labor Relations 

Roard and by the courts, under the 

Taft-Hartley Act. If an employer has in 

his place a union that has been certified 

by NLRB as bargaining agent for his 
employes, he is required to negotiate 
with that union before setting up any 

new system of bonuses. That’s because a 

bonus is considered as bargainable as 

part of the pay of the workers. Simi- 
larly, the union must be consulted before 
rates of a regularly established bonus 
are changed, either upward or down- 
ward. But an employer can continue to 
pay an established bonus, as in the past, 
without bargaining with a certified union. 


What if a union is trying to organize 
a plant, but has not been named 
as bargaining representative? 

Then an employer may want to go slow 
in paying a new bonus or in changing 
his old one. If he suddenly starts to pay 
a Christmas bonus or pays more than in 
the past, he may be charged with trying 
to persuade his workers, through special 
benefits, against joining the union. That 
could lead to charges of interfering with 
the Taft-Hartley organizing rights of his 
employes or of unfair labor practices. On 
the other hand, the Labor Board has up- 
held the right of an employer, during an 
organizing campaign, to continue to pay 
an established bonus in accordance with 
his custom in past years. 


How can bonus payments affect 
overtime under the Wage-Hour 
Act? 

That sometimes can lead to refiguring 

overtime payments made during the 

year. But these rules were clarified by 

1949 amendments to the Wage-Hour 

Act. Now an employer may disregard, in 

figuring regular rate of pay for over- 

time purposes, several types of bonuses. 

These include Christmas gifts, if they 

are not tied in with hours of work, pro- 

duction or efficiency, and if they are not 

80 substantial as to be considered by 

employes as part of their regular pay; 

and bonuses paid at the discretion of an 
employer in recognition of services, 


| where payment is not based upon a con- 


tract, agreement or promise. Other 
onuses not involved in figuring over- 
time are those often paid under profit- 
sharing plans. 
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Modern & STream Lined 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis in 1953 is a 
completely modern Railway, staffed and 
equipped for its specialized job: 


Fast Freight Service in the 
Great Midwest 


Under the present management, the M. & 
St. L. has been rebuilt, physically and finan- 
cially, in the past 18 years. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT THE M. & ST. L. 


Locomotives: all the new and more effi- 
cient Diesels, 73 units. 


Freight Cars: 4,000, nearly all new since 
1944, 


New Depots, Shops and Bridges: scores of 
old structures replaced. 


Major Projects: new general office in 
Minneapolis and three Diesel service 
buildings. 
Yards and Shops: rebuilt and modernized 
at Minneapolis, Marshalltown and other 
terminals. 


All Improvements: paid for or being paid 
for from earnings. 


The M. & St. L. is one of the few railroads 
without bonded debt. Only capital is 
600,000 shares of common stock. 

Since 1935, operating revenue has 
tripled, totaling $22,901,000 in 1952. 
Employes number about 2,800. Total 
payroll, $11,403,000 in 1952, nearly 
three times that of 1935. 

Taxes totaled $2,861,000 in 1952, paid 
to federal, state and local governments, 
equal to $4.77 per share of stock. 


The M. & St. L. operates 1,397 miles of 
main track: 399 in Minnesota; 155 in 
South Dakota; 753 in Iowa and 89 in 
Illinois. Serves 225 cities and towns. 





Constant program of industrial develop- 
ment has located several hundred new in- 
dustries on M. & St. L. lines, creating addi- 
tional freight traffic. 

Traffic department, strongly staffed and 
operating 36 offices throughout the U. S., 
works aggressively to secure freight, in- 
cluding “bridge line” traffic from connect- 
ing roads as well as shipments to and from 
points on line. 


THE GOAL OF THE M. & ST. L. 


To provide ever-better Freight Service to 
the Communities it serves, to Agriculture, 
Business and Industry and to Connecting 
Railroads; thus contributing to Progress 
and Prosperity of its Midwest Territory, 
expanding its own Traffic and Revenues and 
= making possible the payment of Liberal 
Dividends to Owners of its Stock. 






Modern & STream Lined Freight Service 









ith W. RANDOLPH BURGESS= 


Deputy to the Secretary of the Treasury 


DEPRESSION? ‘NO’ 
READJUSTMENT? ‘YES’ 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Is U.S. in the grip of a reces- 
sion? If not, is one coming? What will the Ad- 
ministration do in a setback—pour out money, 
cut taxes? 

How does a “readjustment” differ from a “re- 
cession”? What happens to costs? And to prices? 
Will Congress have to act, and in what fields? 
What “automatic stoppers” are available? 

To answer these and other questions, U.S. News 
& World Report interviewed W. Randolph Bur- 
gess, Deputy to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The interview follows. 








W. RANDOLPH BURGESS, a top economic adviser 
in this Administration, was an internationally rec- 
ognized authority on money matters when he took 
over management of the huge U.S. debt. He was 
formerly chairman of the executive committee 
of the National City Bank, New York, and also 
has been vice president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, New York. He has both the inside and out- 
side view of how Government’s money policies 
affect business. 

On the long experience of Mr. Burgess the 
Eisenhower Administration is leaning heavily. 








Q Do you think we are in a recession at the mo- 
ment, Mr. Burgess, or an adjustment, or what? 

A I think we are in a period of readjustment. I don’t 
see any clear evidence that it’s more than that. 

Q What is the nature of the “readjustment”? 

A I think some people are adjusting to a little too- 
large inventory. Many businessmen have been build- 
ing up for a long time, and now that the sky is less 
clear and costs have crept up on selling prices, they 
feel they have to do some squeezing of their costs. 

You can see it in agriculture where costs have risen 
so much. I recently talked to a banker from Memphis 
who told about a cotton farmer with 32-cent cotton 
who was taking a terrible loss. You see, the cost has 
crawled up so that, when you get any weakness in 
prices, there’s a squeeze. 

Q It used to be said they could make money on 10- 
cent cotton— 

A That’s right. 

Q How extensive is the readjustment, in your opin- 
ion? 

A That’s very hard to say. The places that it shows 
most, perhaps, are in agricultural machinery and in cat- 
tle. There are small declines in a number of businesses. 

Q Aren't textiles beginning to find hard going? 

A They had trouble in 1952, but have shown some 
recovery. 

Q Do you look for this readjustment to continue 
through next year? 

A That is something that I don’t think anybody 
can guess. 

Q Are readjustments a little painful for some peo- 
ple? 


A Oh, yes. 

Q Can you define readjustment? 

A I think that’s very difficult. 

Q How does it differ from our familiar term “reces- 
sion’? 

A I think it’s in the extent. There anybody can 
make his own definition. If it’s 5 per cent, it’s a read- 
justment; if it’s 25 or 30 per cent, it’s a recession. 
Now, there’s some place in between there where you 
draw the line to your own taste. 

Q When you talk about costs rising, what is there 
that anybody can do about costs? Most of them are 
fixed costs—transportation costs, labor costs. What 
can you do about the costs? 

A When things are lush, you put on an extra de- 
partment of some sort, or spend more freely in one 
way or another. The department that’s hit may be the 
department that’s most useful. As an old statistician, 
I know that the research departments are often hit at 
times of pressure. Then that’s the time that forces you 
to use more labor-saving machinery and new routing 
of materials. 

Q And you may press your supplier to cut prices? 

A That’s right. 

Q Do you see any signs of this readjustment's a- 
fecting the price level? 

A It is not very noticeable outside of some raw ma 
terials. Certainly the selling price of very few manv- 
factured goods has been affected. 

Q There’s a little absorption of freight in steel 
going on, isn’t there? 

A Yes. And, of course, one of the first effects of te 
adjustment is to reduce overtime work, and, to tht 
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Problems in Big Inventories, High Costs . . . Decline 
So Far—’Very Slight’ ... How Tax Cuts Would Help 


extent that it does that, it does in itself effect an econ- 
omy of operation. 

Q Aren’t these two months, November and Decem- 
ber, the months in which business does a lot of plan- 
ning for the next year? 

A I suppose that’s true. People are making their 
budgets, and one thing that makes them plan is the 
budget. 


TAX CUTS AHEAD— 


Q Isn’t one of the biggest uncertainties today the 
fact that they don’t know what the tax program is 
going to be next year? 

A They know two things—that is, at least the 
Treasury has taken the position that the excess-profits 
tax should go off and that the cut in individual income 
taxes should take place on January 1. 

Q That is absolutely certain? 

A As far as we’re concerned, we are committed to it. 

Q Who would change it? 

A The Congress, of course, has the last word. 

Q The other uncertainties in taxes are the two taxes 
that are scheduled to be cut on April 1, corporate in- 
come tax and excise tax— ; 

A Unless Congress acts, those taxes will go off. 
Whether we can afford these reductions depends on 
what can be done about expenditures, especially de- 
fense expenditures. 

Q Can we afford the tax cut proposed for Janu- 
ary 1? 

A We have cut the budget-deficit estimates this 
year from 11 to 4 billions. We’re also anticipating the 
future a little. We’re using a little of the same psy- 
chology that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Butler, has used in England, where even though the 
budget was a little out of balance, nevertheless he cut 
taxes a little in the belief that that would encourage 
people and that the volume of business and the addi- 
tional incentive would offset the tax drop. 

Q Has that happened in England? 

AI think it has. A full year’s figures are not yet 
available, but I have asked several well-informed Eng- 
lishmen about it and they said that it had worked to 
a degree. 

Q If you get any readjustment and profits go down, 
that affects the Government’s revenue very markedly, 
doesn’t it? 

A That’s right. 

Q You have spoken of the taxes that are going off 
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and those that may remain. What about the big factor 
of uncertainty that revolves around the expected 
taxes, these 40 different kinds of taxes the Treasury is 
studying to make up that difference? Business doesn’t 
know whether you are going to slap a sales tax on 
them, for instance— 

A And we can’t make an announcement on that, 
because we are working with committees in Congress; 
they write the tax bill. We hope there will be a pro- 
gram of revisions which will help business. 

Q They are mostly relief provisions of one type or 
another? 

A Yes. 

Q What do you expect will be the consequence of 
the release of business from the excess-profits tax? 
Assuming that a business made 1 million dollars last 
year and 70 per cent of that was taken by the Govern- 
ment and it had $300,000 left, this coming year at 52 
per cent it will have $480,000 left. What will be the 
impact of that on American business? Will it stimu- 
late business? 

A I think it will have two effects. In the first place, 
the excess-profits tax in the businesses affected has 
encouraged expenditures in anticipation of future re- 
quirements. In the second place, they will be stimu- 
lated to increase their volume, whereas, when the 
excess-profits tax was on them, there wasn’t that stim- 
ulus to go the extra mile and produce more and bring 
in more money. 

Q Won't they reinvest their extra profits in new 
machinery and equipment? 

A Yes, I think they will, at least in part. 

Q And you will get the durable-goods field stimu- 
lated? 

A I think so. 

Q Would the stockholders get more, too? 

A They could, yes. At least, there’s something there 
to take up the slack. 


Corporate Tax ‘Too High’ 

Q How much longer will you keep that 52 per cent 
tax on corporation profits? 

A That all depends on events— 

Q Doesn’t the law call for a change by April 1? 

A Yes. 

Q There’s no crystallization of opinion as to how 
long it shall last, then? 

A No. Of course, 52 per cent is too high a corporate 
tax. In the long run, it discourages progress. 

(Continued on next page) 










Q If business starts down, do you feel that Govern- 
ment should step in to stimulate business in direct or 
indirect ways? 

A First, in our present system there are a good 
many automatic stoppers. 

For instance, if business goes down, tax receipts go 
down, which gives you an automatic decline in the 
budget receipts and bigger deficits. You also have 
unemployment insurance. I am a great believer in 
monetary measures as compared with Government 
spending. With monetary measures you can act more 
rapidly and effectively. 

Q That may be true when you are tightening up, 
but is it true when you expand? 

A No, it isn’t as true when you expand. But, never- 
theless, I think it more effective than most other 
measures. 

Q What has your feeling been toward this thing 
that always comes up when there’s a talk of recession 
—are we “talking ourselves into a recession’? Do 
you think psychological factors have anything to do 
with recessions? 

A Oh, yes, psychological factors are important. 

Q Do they follow or precede? 

A I don’t think anybody knows. It has a lot to do 
with it, but it is a pretty mysterious problem to try to 
wrap up in a package. 

Q Do you think that, if everyone starts talking 
about a recession, it will come? 

A You can argue that both ways. It may make 
people more cautious. To go back to the illustration of 
the plant, it tends to keep business from buying too 
much inventory or building too many additions to 
the plant. So it may prevent the excesses which are the 
root of recessions. 

Q And if it is already happening? 

A Well, that is the problem. 

Q Then you don't think that in curtailing private 
expenditure you will in turn produce a spiraling 
toward a larger recession? 

A You could, but I don’t believe that that’s the 
way it works. I don’t believe we’re in for anything 
like that. 

Q Do you think this may prove to be a spiraling 
recession? 

A No—there is no such evidence. Spiraling usually 
reflects weaknesses built up by excesses in prosperity. 


EMERGENCY AIDS— 


Q If we do start into that, do you favor the Govern- 
ment’s being rather aggressive in meeting it? 

A If there were clear evidence of a spiraling re- 
cession, we should, of course, act aggressively. 

Q Do we have some economic weapons ready in 
case? 
A Quite an arsenal is being carefully prepared. 


- - - Big defense program: ‘Barrier against real depression’ 





Study is being given to the role of monetary policy, 
taxes, and other instruments. 

Q What about things beyond that—public works, 
for instance? 

A They should be used. One problem is to persuade 
people to hold back in prosperity the public works 
needed in a recession. When they can get the money, 
they vote for the roads and bridges and housing. 

Q What about expanding our defense works? 

A Well, in that respect, one of the things we have 
here already as a barrier against a real depression 
is the present big defense program. No matter 
how well we do in cutting expenses and gaining 
efficiency, we still have a big amount of defense 
spending, and we’ve got to have. Now, that tends 
to be inflationary. 

Q It draws goods from consumers— 

A Yes, and pays people to manufacture goods 
that they can’t consume. They get the money out 
of taxes, whereas if people could keep it all, they 
would save some of it. It throws more money di- 
rectly into consumption, and so it is a little difficult 
to get into a major recession with that kind of de- 
fense spending. 


Job Insurance as Cushion 

Q How much of a cushion are the unemployment- 
insurance funds? 

A Substantial. In the setback of 1949 they were 
helpful. 

Q How big are they? 

A Id say over 9 billions on the actual record for 
unemployment funds, but the total trust funds are 
about 44 billions, which includes old-age insurance, 
railroad retirement, and so on. 

Q If we should have a period of adversity, we would 
then have something of a cushion we didn’t have in 
1932? 

A That is correct. 

Q And the banks are insured now, too, aren't they? 

A You have the FDIC [Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation] insurance, which tends to keep the 
banks from having a run. 

Q And the mortgages are amortized— 

A That’s right. 

Q So the economic system is better buttressed to 
stand a storm now? 

A I think very much so. 

Q The Government isn’t just going to sit on the 
side lines and do nothing if there is a recession? There 
will be countermeasures applied? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q So people shouldn't be fearful? 

A I don’t think they’re very fearful. The decline so 
far has been very, very slight. You still have maxi- 
mum employment. There’s very little unemployment. 
Steel is operating at over 90 per cent of capacity. 
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Q But you do recognize that the Government can 
do something? 

A Yes, certainly. 

Q On using a tax cut, by the way, to help stop a 
downturn, can you depend upon people to spend the 
money they save from taxes? 

A They might save it, of course. Now, some people 
think that savings get the money off the market. But 
what does savings mean? Investments in mortgages or 
bonds or stocks or increased deposits in banks. Most 
of it will get into the money stream one way or another. 

Q Will they invest if they are afraid? 

A They may put it in a savings bank, but there 
it is put to use. 

Q Is there any question that they will do neither? 

A Well, that isn’t very likely. 

Q Do the figures show that the farmers who are 
having trouble are investing very heavily in savings 
bonds? 

A We don’t know what farmers it comes from, but 
of the increase in savings bonds this year, rural areas 
have shown a bigger increase than other sections of 
the country. 

Q What’s your explanation for that? 

A Of course, the farmer has had a good income for 
some years. 

Q Besides seeing what might happen to stop an ad- 
justment, what do you see in the future that would 
give us a lift beyond that so that we’d get back on 
the expanding trend again? 

A If you remember, back in the ’30s we all asked: 
What’s going to take the place of the automobile? 
Well, there wasn’t much difficulty. The radio came 
along, the television came along, air conditioning, 
and a thousand and one additional products that have 
lifted us out of a “mature economy.” I don’t think we 
have to worry too much about that. Invention and re- 
search and enterprise can be relied upon if we don’t 
discourage them. 

Q What about the growth of population? 

A Yes, we’ve produced more kids than we thought 
we would. 

Q But wasn’t the war the fundamental thing there, 
though? You aren’t looking for that, are you? 

A Well, some of the old economic writers used to 
say war is a great stimulating force, but we can get 
along better without it. 


FEDERAL RESERVE’S JOB— 


Q Your experience with monetary measures began 
when—when you were in the Federal Reserve Bank in 
New York? 

A Yes. 

Q How long ago was that? 

A 1920. 
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..- ‘The farmer has had a good income for some years’ 


Q So you’ve been studying monetary measures at - 





first hand for about 33 years. You had a real experi- 
ence back in 1920, didn’t you, when they raised the 
discount rate? 

A Yes, we did, though that was just before I went 
with the Reserve System. 

Q The farmers have blamed the Federal Reserve 
Board ever since, haven’t they? 

A They have, and I think unjustly. What the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board might better be criticized for was 
not raising their rate earlier so that the excesses, the 
great price inflation, wouldn’t have gone as far. Of 
course, that is the best answer to avoiding economic 
instability—avoid the excesses. 

In any business firm the way to get real stability of 
operation is not to go haywire and build your inven- 
tories too big and build your plant too big, and so on. 
After you’ve done that—after the plant is too big for 
you and you are loaded up with too big an inventory 
and too big a pay roll—then you’ve just got to sweat 
it out. 

Q How would you define monetary measures? 

A The Federal Reserve System was designed in 
1914 to exercise some controls on the money situation, 
and they do it by influencing the price and volume 
of money. 


How Federal Reserve Helped in ‘32 

Q That may be all right when you are trying to 
curb a speculative trend, but what good does it do 
when you’re on the deflationary side? 

A It’s more effective on the upside trend, but I was 
thinking of the downward trend in the spring of 1932, 
when the Federal Reserve System bought 1 billion 
dollars in Government securities and eased the money 
market, and there followed an upturn in the summer 
of - 1932—-which was only interrupted when politics 
came in and crucified the operation of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, and there began to be 
rumors of going off gold. 

I am clear in my mind that the tremendous—for 
those days—purchase of Government securities by 
the Federal Reserve System in the spring of 1932 had 
a big influence in bringing that depression to a close. 

Q What is the link between monetary measures and 
unemployment? The public is faced with unemploy- 
ment. How is that cured by monetary measures? 

A Of course, one reason for the unemployment in a 
recession may be that money conditions have been 
tight—issues of new securities were discouraged, banks 
began to run out of money and tighten up on their 
loans and mortgages. If you start open-market opera- 
tions and increase the reserves of the banks, the banks 
find themselves with extra money to invest and loan 
and tend to loosen up their policy and tend to start 
looking for loans rather than holding back. 

Q And you are loosening up money right now? 
(Continued on next page) 


Interviews 


A Weat the Treasury Department aren’t—the Fed- 
eral Reserve System is. That’s very important! I 
would like to punctuate that difference. 

Q Haven't they already run into a situation where 
the increased supply of money for loans wasn’t met 
by the demand for loans that they expected? 

A Yes. Money is going into investments more free- 
ly. Several new issues have been sold for very low 
rates, which is an encouragement for more issues to 
come into the market. 

Q So that you don't find anything alarming about 
this lack of demand for money? 

A I don’t think it amounts to very much. You can 
account for most of it. Some of it is accounted for by 
the fact that the crops are being financed so largely 
through Government crop loans instead of through 
normal channels. Normally that crop is financed 
through borrowing by the big grain houses, the mill- 
ers, and so on, who carry a big inventory. Well, part 
of that inventory is being carried back on the farm 
now through the Government loan. 

Q Is that more true this year than usually? 

A Oh, yes, because some prices are under the par- 
ity level. Another reason for the decline in borrowing 
is that manufacturers are making a little adjustment 
in their inventories—they’ve begun to feel that their 
inventories were a little too big. They are not re- 
quiring as much bank credit as they did last year. 
Those are two perfectly normal things that nobody 
should worry about. 

Q How about the decline in bank loans to consum- 
ers? Isn’t there some of that? 

A Yes, but that isn’t actually so much a decline as 
it is a leveling off. It has stopped going up as fast. 

Q As against an ordinary increase at this time of 
year? 

A That’s right. 


Not ‘Hard’ but ‘Sound’ Money 

Q In drawing the distinction that you did a moment 
ago between the Treasury and the Federal Reserve, 
would you say that the Treasury doesn’t have a hard 
or soft-money policy? 

A That is correct. The words “hard-money policy” 
are taken right out of the lips of our opponents. We 
have never used the phrase. It has been plastered on us. 
The press picks it up and talks about our “hard-money 
policy.” It’s one of those cases where the political oppo- 
nents have been able to put a label on something and 
have it repeated all over the country. 

Q And you don’t have a “soft-money policy,” 
either? 

A No. We have a sound-money policy. It’s a flexi- 
ble policy, and it consists primarily in releasing the 
Federal Reserve System to do what it believes wise in 
the public interest and let the natural forces operate 
more freely in the market. 


. . - ‘We have never used the phrase “hard-money policy’’’ 









Q What do you mean by “releasing”? You don't 
have anything to do with them, do you? 

A I mean the previous Administration held the 
Federal Reserve System captive until a couple of 
years ago. Now, why the Federal Reserve System al- 
lowed itself to be a captive of the Treasury is an- 
other question. But they used the Federal Reserve 
System to peg the prices of Government securities in- 
stead of doing their statutory duty of influencing the 
volume of money in the public interest. 

Q Didn't they reach a point where they did allow 

the Federal Reserve to operate? 

A In the spring of ’51, an “accord” was reached 
after the report of the subcommittee of the Congress 
headed by Senator Douglas, ef Illinois [Democrat], 
which was supported by public opinion. 

Q You are not tampering with that at all? 

A That release was not complete. The Treasury still 
made demands on the Federal Reserve System. They 
still from time to time put out a Government security 
issue at an interest rate that was so low that it was 
necessary for the Federal Reserve System to go in 
and buy considerable amounts of it. 

Q And when it did that? 

A It added to the money supply, and, as Senator 
Douglas said in a speech to the Senate, that was 
the policy which had encouraged inflation and cost the 
American people billions of dollars. He said that the 
budget was increased by something like 6 billion dol- 
lars by this inflation. 





























Independence Boost for Confidence 

Q What has this Administration done to permit the 
Federal Reserve to have greater independence? 

A We told them definitely that they were to go 
ahead and conduct their policy as they felt it was wise 
for the country, and that, in our financing, we would 
pay the going market rate for money and would put 
our issues out at a rate where they’d be taken without 
the Federal Reserve System being compelled to come 
in and support them. 

Q Has that changed since you announced the pol- 
icy? 

A No, it is the same as it has been. The Federal Re- 
serve has not been compelled to come to the rescue of 
any issue of Government securities. 

Q Haven't they bought short-term securities? 

A They’ve bought nothing but Treasury bills, which 
are the nearest thing to money. In that way they have 
supplied the reserve funds needed for business and 
for Government without pegging interest rates. 

Q What's the distinction? 

A In one case you’re dealing with the total volume 
of money, in the other you’re going in and fixing the 
rate of interest. 

Q You do consult with the Federal Reserve, dont 
you? 
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A Yes, and they consult with us. 

Q In general, have you found yourself in accord 
with the policies of the Federal Reserve? 

A Yes. 

Q What happens if you don’t happen to be in ac- 
cord on policies? 

A We would try to resolve any differences by thor- 
ough discussion, recognizing that they have final re- 
sponsibility for their own action. 

Q Does this mean the Government isn’t managing 
money? 

A This means that the Treasury is not manag- 
ing money, although our policies as to new issues 
and in other ways have an effect on the money 
situation. 

Q And isn’t the Federal Reserve Board, in effect, 
part of the Administration? They appoint the mem- 
bers, don’t they? 

A This Administration has not as yet appointed 
any members of the Board. No terms have run out. It 
so happens that the Chairman of the Board, Mr. Mar- 
tin, is a very able person and is completely dedicated 
to public service. We get along well with him. 

Q Does the banking community of the country un- 
derstand clearly the policy that the Treasury is adopt- 
ing with reference to the Federal Reserve? 

A No, I don’t think so. You have to re-educate the 
people on the Federal Reserve System two or three 
times every generation. They forget what it is about. 
The whole point of the system was to establish what 
President Wilson called the “Supreme Court of Fi- 
nance,” an independent body taken out of the political 
area so that monetary policy would be shielded from 
political pressures. The previous Administration did a 
good deal to undermine that independence. 

Q If it was in the law, how did they overcome it? 

A It was partly a consequence of war, in which the 
central bank has to support Treasury financing, and 
the habit was carried over into peace. 

Q Was the Federal Reserve Board managing the 
money supply? 

A The Federal Reserve System, which includes the 
Board and the Reserve banks, does that inevitably 
through its operation. 


IF RECESSION COMES— 


Q If we run into some kind of recession that may 
be deeper than anybody anticipated, would the Fed- 
eral Reserve show its awareness of that situation and 
act on its own? ; 

A I feel certain you can rely on the Reserve System, 
with its present leadership, to do that. 

Q Would you say that would be adequate? 

A Well, no, that isn’t all that you’d do. I think that 
is probably one of the most effective arms of Govern- 
ment in cushioning a recession or a depression. 


Q Do you believe in direct Government lending, 
such as the RFC, or direct housing loans? 

A They have their place, but I don’t think they 
should be invoked at the first hint of a readjust- 
ment. 

Q That is a reserve power? 

A Yes. 


Federal Boost for Confidence 

Q Doesn’t there come a time when the lending 
power of the Government in an emergency has to be 
exercised to produce confidence in the people? 

A Exactly. Let’s turn the pages back to when the 
RFC was established— 

Q There were credit corporations before that— 

A The National Credit Corporation. Well, I re- 
member being here in Washington in early 1932, after 
the. RFC had been set up, and urging that the RFC 
should exercise its power with a great deal more vigor 
than it did. They should practically, in my judgment, 
have drawn a line and said, “We’re not going to let 
any more banks fail.” The form of the law made that 
difficult. But there comes a time in a severe recession 
when you have to take very strong measures—certain- 
ly in a deep depression such as that, where people 
begin to lose confidence. I remember an expression in 
the history of the Bank of England where the Gov- 
ernor was describing what they did in a panic. He 
said: “We took in bills and other credit instruments— 
and we were not overnice.” In other words, they just 
went out and bought them. 

Q Whether they were sound, or not— 

A Yes. And that’s the point. The Government has 
to take very rigorous action. 

Q Isn’t there a confirmation, too, that confidence 
was the real trouble—that later on, after liquidation 
of the closed banks was completed, the percentage of 
assets that was recovered was very high? 

A Yes. 

Q Home Owners’ Loan took over assets that people 
thought would be of no appreciable value and paid out 
in full, didn’t they? 

A Yes. 

Q So there comes a time when confidence is lost 
and the credit structure has to be bolstered— 

A And then you have to use the credit of the Gov- 
ernment in a large way. 

Q Isn't that exactly what happened to farm prices 
when they began tumbling, and the farmer came along 
and said, “I must have an orderly market, I must have 
some orderly supporting of these prices, lest I get a 
speculator’s price for them’’? 

A Yes, the same principle could be true in agricul- 
ture. 

Q Has there been great speculation in securities? 

A No. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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BIG DAY FOR NEW COPPER PROJECT. The Kelley 


Mine Shaft in Butte, Montana, now sinks 2182 
feet into the “‘richest hill on earth.” Up this 
shaft, ore is now being hoisted at the rate of 
12,000 tons a day! Shown here in the photo- 


: Cat Be Sa 
which ore is discharged into 55-ton cars for 
the trip to the smelter. From a modest 600 
tons of ore a day when operations began 18 
months ago, Anaconda’s Greater Butte Project 
now makes a major contribution to U.S. 


graph are gigantic bins at the mine-head, from copper production. 


<€ REVOLUTION IN PIPING FOR RA- 

DIANT HEAT. How easy can a tough 

job get? PG’s®—short for Panel 

Grids—were designed especially for 

radiant panel heating systems. The 

American Brass Company, an 

Anaconda subsidiary and a leading 

supplier of copper tube to the na- 

tion’s homes, farms and industries, 

devised a means of pre-forming panel 

grids from copper tube, conveni- 

ently sized and packaged, ready for 

installation. Up to now, the work of 

forming the panel grids on the job 

was laborious and time-consuming 

—and costly. Now with new i ee Wa ile aad fe. a= 

Anaconda PG’s, radiant panel heat- WHEN IS A HOUSE READY FOR LIVING? Not before your elec- 

ing installations are more practical tric company connects it to the power line. To make this 

and economical than ever—in rust- pole-to-meter service more dependable, Anaconda Wire & 

free copper. Cable Company developed a new and better ‘‘service-entrance” 
cable called Silvaline. It is easier to install, has built-in weather 
protection, doesn’t have to run in a conduit down the side of 
your house. Paint it to match your color scheme, or use with 
natural, silvery, weather-lasting finish. 
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HESE are typical examples of 
how Anaconda and its manu- 
facturing subsidiaries constantly 
seek new and better ways of doing 
things. The products they make are 
as varied as brass pins for radio 


tubes, copper and aluminum wire . 


and cable for all electrical uses, 


and copper-nickel alloy tubes for ships 
and power plants. 

Each Anaconda subsidiary is a 
leader in its field. And—as part of a 
fully integrated business enterprise 
working with many metals—each is 
better able to serve you . . . today 
and tomorrow. 53266A 


ANACONDA 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, vanadium, selenium, 
manganese ore, ferromanganese and superphosphate. 

MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brass, bronze and other 
copper alloys in such forms as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, wire, forgings, stampings, 


extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. 


“ANACONDA” IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK, 





.. “I think we will reduce the debt’ 


Q In real estate? 

A There have been a tremendous number of small 
houses built very rapidly by contractors that were 
bought on a shoestring, with 10 per cent down pay- 
ment and less. I think that situation has improved; 
the quality of housing has probably improved. Gen- 
erally speaking, lenders have become a little more 
cautious so that the down payments have to be a little 
larger. In general, it is an advantage to let the econ- 
omy make its normal adjustments now and again, as 
in ’49 and again ’51 and ’52—where people begin 
to review their positions. That leads them to think a 
little more soundly and avoid overexpansion. 

Q Then housing is one field in which there is an 
excess? 

A It is a field in which debt has increased very 
rapidly, but there is little evidence that housing has 
been overbuilt. 


BOOM IN EQUIPMENT— 


Q To what extent do you think there might be an 
excess in the field of investment in plant and equip- 
ment? 

A There’s been a lot of that for defense in the past 
couple of years— 

Q Ona very loosely related basis— 

A Perhaps. That, again, is something that we don’t 
know much about. There are some very interesting 
figures on that which don’t seem to indicate that it is 
out of line. Curiously enough, there has been a much 
greater proportionate increase in equipment than in 
plants. Apparently there has been considerable re- 
placing of old equipment in plants in addition to the 
building of new plants. 

Q Aren't there figures indicating that we are way 
behind in that? 

A Well, we are not overequipped in relation to na- 
tional income or gross national product, which are 
now very high. 

Q But in relation to earlier trends, we are not over- 
expanded, are we? 

A Certainly not seriously. 

Q What about the consumer debt? Are we over- 
extended on the consumer debt? 

A Fortunately, publicity on that has led lenders to 
be more cautious. The terms have been tightened up 
a bit. 

Q That tightening of the terms, do you think that 
was all for the good? 

A Yes, I do. 

Q Then, going back to the accord between the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve in the spring of ’51, 
do you think that under that accord money was tight- 
ened considerably? Do you think that policy has 
achieved the purpose it was intended for? Or do you 
think it was overdone, as many people have said? 


A I don’t think it was overdone. I think it was help- 
ful in the economy in holding back a little at a time 
when the horse was running pretty fast. After all, we 
were running’ in a period of full employment—in 
fact, there was a shortage of workers—so that if we 
ran any harder, we would have run into much more 
inflation than we did. 


CONFIDENCE VS. SETBACK— 


Q Taking a look at this whole question of public 
confidence, what do you think is going to be the atti- 
tude of the people of this country if, after years and 
years, we don’t reduce this debt? Won't people finally 
say, “Well, they’re never going to pay off that debt” or 
“we can’t pay it off’? 

A I’ve been a good deal concerned about that. I 
think it would be very discouraging if we don’t re- 
duce the debt. I think we will reduce the debt. Of 
course, there is another element. The history of the 
country shows that you do tend to grow up to a debt 
as well as reduce it. Every time we’ve finished a war 
until now we’ve done two things: We found ways to 
reduce the debt and, at the same time, we have grown 
up to it. It became a steadily smaller percentage of 
the national income— 

Q Like the mortgage on a house—the house ap- 
preciates in value and the mortgage isn’t 50 per cent 
any more— : 

A That might be inflation. I had in mind real 
growth, as when a young man has the mortgage, and 
his earnings increase steadily, then the mortgage pay- 
ments are less weight. 

Q Do you advocate an annual sinking-fund ar- 
rangement on the payment of the national debt? 

A We did in the report of the Committee on Public 
Debt Policy. It wouldn’t make any difference right 
now. But I think we can get to the point where you 
can see possible debt reduction, and a regular sinking 
fund would put on pressure to do it. 

Q How is the dollar value around the world in 
terms of its future—is it going up or down? 

A It’s pretty steady right now. To put it another 
way, most of the European currencies have shown a 
promising strength, largely because they’ve adopted 
sound monetary policies and have increased their 
production. 

Q Is there any discount on the dollar anywhere in 
the world—in Switzerland? 

A Sometimes there is in Switzerland and Canada, 
but it never amounts to much. 

Q Do you think that world currencies can ever be 
made freely convertible? 

A Yes, at some time. There are very diverse opin- 
ions as to when we shall be ready for it. 

Q Are minds closed on the subject? 

A Our minds are open. In principle, we are in favor 
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. + ‘You can’t make gold standard work with just one country’ 


of convertibility, because if the currencies were really 
convertible, that would stimulate sound trade and 
production and would be good for all concerned. It 
would reduce their need for help from us. 


GOLD— 


Q What is the origin of all these rumors we hear 
all the time about a possible change in the gold 
price? 

A To a considerable extent, the origin is the people 
who produce gold and are trying constantly to get 
their price up. 

Q Is that a speculative desire? 

A Yes, it’s speculative. 

Q Gold hasn’t gone up at all, has it, and everything 
else has Sone up? 

A Gold went up 69 per cent in 1934. 

Q Has any consideration been given to increasing 
the gold price further? 

A We haven’t given any favorable consideration to 
it because we feel it is undesirable. 

Q Is any consideration being given to a gold stand- 
ard? 

A Well, we’ve been on a type of gold standard since 
January of 1934, when we adopted the price of $35 
per ounce of gold. 

Q Then I should put it another way, and say a re- 
deemable currency— 

A Yes. Well, we look at it once in a while, but we 
don’t think we are ready for it. 

Q What do we have to do to get ready? 

A The first thing to do is to get our own financial 
affairs really in order. Secondly, we ought to get the 
major currencies of the world convertible, because you 
can’t make the gold standard work with just one 
country. We are far enough away from licking those 
two things so we’d better not speculate as to what 
we’re going to do the year after next. 

Q Do you see any prospects of an orthodox gold 
standard in, say, three or four years? 

A I don’t know what you mean by “orthodox,” but 
I feel we will eventually be on a good deal clearer 
gold standard than we are now. 

Q Do you think a mistake was made in letting the 
price of gold go up to $35? 

A That’s a very debatable question. I did think so 
at the time. A great many people in the world have 
suffered from it. I think we could have gone along 
on the lower price of gold with much less inflation. 
On the whole, I think we would have been better off. 


DEBT-LIMIT PROBLEMS— 


Q Why are you so hopeful that you will ultimately 
solve your budget problem so that eventually you 
will be able to begin to pay. off part of the debt? 
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A In the first place, there’s the country’s growth. 
As our national product rises, our national income 
will rise, and so by a smaller bite in taxes we 
will still be able to pay off some of the debt. Of 
course, that involves some assumption about war 
and peace. Anybody can be an optimist or a pessi- 
mist. I am an optimist and think that we will find 
some way to avoid war, if we keep ourselves and 
our Allies strong. 

Q Looking ahead to a little shorter period, do you 
see any real chance of balancing the administrative 
budget before 1955? 

A I think it’s going to be very difficult. The point 
we know least about is what the military can do. 

Q And what the business picture is going to be— 

A Yes. 


Growth Offsetting Revenue Loss 


Q Looking beyond that, is account being taken of 
prospects with a drop of a possible 2 billion dollars in 
revenue? 

A That, again, is looking ahead where the visibility 
is pretty low. The only way you can make up those 
things is by growth. With a gross national product of 
370 billions, you ought to be able to take up 2 billions 
in taxes. 

Q How long are you going to be able to walk this 
tightrope of the debt limit? 

A We can get through the end of the year, I think. 

Q So, if very many people buy savings bonds for 
the children for Christmas, you are going to run over 
the limit, aren’t you? 

A Well, we can watch it carefully, and there are 
several things we can do. We can buy back some se- 
curities from the Federal Reserve and cancel them, 
you see, or reduce weekly issues of Treasury bills. But 
we won’t keep anybody who wants to from buying 
savings bonds! 

Q What about your working balance? 

A We can take care of it, I think. The real question 
is, of course, the rate of expenditures and the rate of 
tax income. We are going to be very tight. Our balance 
is going to be low. 

Q Can you collect any bills? 

A Oh, a little, but not very much. 

Q Not like a businessman? 

A No. Of course, that story that came out about 
how they were going to delay progress payments for 
the Defense Department was vastly exaggerated. You 
just can’t do that in any very large amount. 

Q You will have to go back to Congress in January 
and ask for a higher debt limit again, won’t you? 

A We'll have to ask for something. Because even if 
you balance the budget in ’54-55, which as we have al- 
ready indicated is very difficult, you would run the 
debt well over 275 billions during the year. 


(Continued on next page) 





.. ‘Still working for balanced budget and sound money’ 


Q What about cutting off some of your liquid as- 
sets now or some of your loans? 

A We are working all the time on that—how we 
can liquidate Government assets. 

Q Take the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion— 

A Yes. There you have 2% billions of Govern- 
ment-guaranteed mortgages. 

Q Then the mortgages are part of the assets and 
you could dispose of them? 

A If you could find the market, yes. But today if 
you flooded the market with 2% billions in mort- 
gages, you would break the market. 


LONGER-TERM BORROWING— 


Q One of your stated objectives was to stabilize the 
debt by transferring a portion of it from short term to 
long term. Can you tell us what progress you've 
made? 

A We’ve made five tries at it this year. The first 
time we only transferred 600 millions. Then we sold 
17% billions of 3% per cent 30-year bonds. Then in 
September we extended 3 billions of it, but only by 
31% years. In a recent cash financing we pushed 2.2 
billions out for nearly 8 years, and in the December 1 
exchange 114 billions was lengthened to five years. 

Q What do you call long term? F 

A We just say the debt ought to be distributed over 
a substantial period of years so there isn’t so much to 
hit you at once. 

Q How much now falls due every 90 days or so? 

A I usually speak of it in a year. A quarter of the 
debt matures within a year. 

Q Is that too much? 

A Yes. 

Q Have you reduced that proportion? 

A Not yet. What we’ve done is just make a little 
dent on it. It took a long time to get into this position 
and will take time to cure it. 

Q That’s a major problem? 

A Yes. 

Q On any refinancing have you lengthened the ma- 
turity? 

A We have on five financings—two of them for 
cash and three of them for refinancing. 

Q On some refinancing, then, you have sold an is- 
sue longer than the one you are paying off? 

A Yes. 

Q Of course, every time you lengthen the term of 
your debt you increase the cost of carrying the debt, 
don’t you? 

A Somewhat. 

Q You don’t consider that an important increase? 

A I think reducing the congestion of the debt is 
much more important for the long-term welfare of the 
country. 


Q Does the recommendation still stand that the So- 
cial Security tax increase to 2 per cent should not 
take effect the beginning of next year? 

A That is all wrapped in the tax program the con- 
gressional committees have been studying with our 
people, and I would rather not anticipate their re- 
port. 


Treasury’s Goal 

Q We had a headline the other day about “chang- 
ing the signals” at the Treasury. Was that the right 
headline? 

A No, I think it was wrong. In the first place, as 
far as the Administration is concerned, we are still 
pursuing the same ends. We are still working for a 
balanced budget and sound money. 

Q Then if we had said the Federal Reserve has 
changed its signals, that would have been all right? 

A Yes. They have reacted to the changed situation, 
and I think rightly so. The first half of this year, 
things were moving up, the danger was inflation, con- 
sumer credit was going up too fast, more money was 
going into mortgages than at any previous time. New 
issues were very heavy. They were right in keep- 
ing a fairly firm money policy. They raised the 
discount rate way back in January, but only a 
little. They did let the forces of supply and de- 
mand squeeze the market and lower the price of 
Government securities. 

This fall, with business beginning to slow up a little 
bit and the demand for credit less, they began putting 
money into the market. And I think that’s right. Mr. 
Martin uses the expression, “They’re leaning against 
the wind.” Whichever way the wind is blowing, they 
lean against and try to temper it. 

Q In other words, we were right in saying there was 
a change in the wind, but we didn’t say who caused 
it? 

A That’s right. 

Q We note that the banks were eligible to buy this 
new bond issue that you announced recently— 

A Yes. 

Q Isn’t that in itself a change on the Treasury's 
part? 

A It’s no real change. Up to this point this year, 
the actual bank holdings of Government securities had 
decreased, though they got some of the new issues. 
Now, as a result of this they will rise a little. 

Q And that will add to the money supply? 

A Yes. But, for the year as a whole, there will prob- 
ably be little if any increase. Our main purpose in this 
issue was to lengthen part of the debt, and this was 
the kind of security we could do it with best. 

Q Are you working any harder than you did when 
you were chairman of the executive committee of the 
National City Bank? 

A No doubt of that. 
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Foundries are proving that 


A lot of 
machining is 


NEEDLESS 


another case where DUREZ 
produced the right RESINS 


@ A revolution in casting methods now under 
way in the nation’s foundries is destined to 
save millions in manufacturing costs. 

With the new method, metal castings pro- 
duced in Durez resin bonded shell molds con- 
form to required dimensions very closely, and 
have such smooth surfaces that in some Cases 
machining is eliminated completely. One large 
casting formerly required 27 pounds of metal 
removal per piece, now needs only three. 

Success depends largely on the bonding res- 
ins. Working with leading foundries from the 
start, Durez has perfected a phenolic resin with 
exceptionally fast cure and rigid set. The resin 
facilitates mass production, makes it easier 
to obtain castings with desired qualities of 
structure, dimensional accuracy, and finish. 

This is one way in which Durez — leading 
specialists in phenolics—has contributed 
through research to industrial advance. Others 
are in the fields of abrasives, rubber, wood 
waste utilization, paper products, printing inks, 
wax emulsions, and of course, plastic molding 
compounds. 

If you have a product or process that may 
call be the mechanical, chemical, and electri- 
cal values inherent in phenolics, why not talk 
things over with men who specialize in them? 


Our monthly ‘‘Durez Plastics News’’ will 
keep you informed on industry’s uses of 
Durez. Write, on office letterhead, to 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
912 Walck Rd., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS that fit the job 
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LIFE AROUND THE WORLD ® 


FROM BERMUDA 





NO BUSTLE HERE 
... EASE FOR ALL 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA—When you 
look around this speck in the Atlantic, 
you can imagine few places more remote 
from the world’s troubles that confront 
the leaders of the West’s Big Three. And 
you can see why, many months ago, they 
picked Bermuda as their meeting place, 
when and if they ever got together. 

There is no frost here, no snow, no 
smog, no income tax, no inheritance tax, 
and virtually no unemployment. Govern- 
ment offices and services are financed 
largely from customs. 

To its 14,000 white residents, this 
group of coral islands is close to an earth- 
ly paradise—with only naval and _ air 
bases to remind them of tension else- 
where in the world. 

Bermuda has been a British colony 
since an admiral took possession of it for 
his Queen in 1609. Britain still owns the 
naval base—but now it is the U.S. Navy 
that uses it, and it is the U.S. Air Force 
that flies from Bermuda’s airfield. 

Economically, Bermuda’s existence de- 
pends on American honeymoon couples 
and other dollar tourists who fill its 
luxury hotels. 

The tourist business, bringing in 100,- 
000 visitors a year, is almost Bermuda’s 
only industry. The day of large planta- 
tions, shipbuilding and lumbering is long 
past. Almost everything consumed is im- 
ported. Bermuda onions are grown in the 
U.S., Bermuda shorts are a ready-to- 
wear product from England. 

Exclusive. The entire island forma- 
tion measures only about 20 miles in 
length, and no more than 2 miles wide. 
Immigration is discouraged. A_ visitor 
cannot land in Bermuda without a return 
ticket. A nonresident cannot even buy a 
house or open a business without getting 
permission from Bermuda’s Parliament, 
which is the oldest in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Until a few years ago, Bermuda’s calm 
was untouched. Transport was restricted 
to bicycles and horse-drawn carriages. 

Although the people wanted to keep 
it that way, World War II brought auto- 

(Continued on page 67) 
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mobiles here to stay. About 3,800 are 
now in use, privately or as taxis. They 
are limited to small, low-horsepower ve- 
hicles. A 20-mile-per-hour speed limit is 
enforced, and tourists are not permitted 
to drive cars. 

Another change has resulted from a 
blight which, in recent years, has been 
killing off the thousands of cedars that 
once decorated the entire colony. Now 
an unhappy brown veil of dead trees is 
to be seen. It is being removed only 
slowly, for any big cutting would cause 
erosion of Bermuda’s thin topsoil. 

But the prized sunshine continues to 
permit tennis and golf all the year 
around, and splendid swimming most of 
the time. Winter temperatures range be- 
tween 62 and 73 degrees. 

Though things are livelier than they 
used to be, Bermuda’s morals are regu- 
lated as closely as ever. 

Discreet. It is not a resort of casinos 
and stake racing. Its beaches are dis- 
creet. Bikini costumes are out. Women’s 
shorts must extend at least to a point 4 
inches above the knee. Backless sun suits 


—Wide World 


MID-OCEAN CLUB 
...smogless golf for the Big Three 


are prohibited. Offenders get a first 
warning from the police, in the form of a 
green ticket that suggests a quick change 
into more modest costume. 

To white residents and Bermuda’s 
25,000 colored people, the visit of 
Queen Elizabeth II on her Empire tour 
was a chance to let down the bars a bit. 
Her visit meant parades, grandstands, 
bunting and an island-wide holiday. 

In contrast, a secluded area centering 
around the Mid-Ocean Club was set aside 
where Big Three leaders could work and 
test. Surrounding villas were reserved 
for them, and the island’s best golf course 
is close at hand. 

The bustle of preparations for the 
arival of the three top statesmen of the 
West hasn’t made much difference here. 
The islanders still follow their leisurely 
pace as Bermuda continues to show an 
tasy—almost lazy—profit from its non- 
Political paradise. 
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Taming OL MAN WIN 
. ait at the water hole 


Beef cattle on the range fatten faster, 
dairy herds yield more milk, when sup- 
plied warmed drinking water. But as 
cattlemen and dairy farmers are learning, 
water maintained at 48°F is best, and for 
this dependable controls are needed. 


Today’s progress-minded farmer relies on 
modern automatic heating appliances 
with Robertshaw® Controls —on chicken 
brooders, crop dryers, egg washers, water 
heaters as well as kitchen appliances. 


Everywhere, in everything, temperature 
control is vital today. Perhaps Robert- 
shaw-Fulton’s extensive experience can 
help you solve temperature control prob- 
lems in your plant or on your product. We 
invite the use of our engineering service. 


Automatic 
chicken brooders with 
Robertshaw Controls. 





Automatic crop dryers 
for tobacco, etc. with 
Robertshaw Controls. 








Automatic 
Robertshaw-Grayson 
Water Heater Controls. 





Robertshaw Fulton 


© Mei eltmac awh: 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Robertshaw Thermostat Division © Grayson Controls Division 


e Fulton Syiphon Division © American 


Thermometer Division * Anaheim Division © Bridgeport Thermostat Division ¢ Fielden Instrument Division 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 


% y e Ci a | research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 


RTE CHRISTMAS TRADE: 
OFF TO A SLOW START 








There's a kind of letdown feel- 
ing this holiday season. 

Retailers show it. They're less 
cocky now about setting new 
sales records at Christmas. 

To find out what's happening, 
U.S. News & World Report sought 
out retailers, polled bankers, set 
its own economists digging for 
facts. 

A report on the findings of this 
survey follows. 


Most of the nation’s storekeepers 
had hoped to ring up new sales rec- 
ords this Christmas shopping season. 
But they're finding this harder to ac- 
complish, as the weeks slip by. 

The present record, set a year ago, is 
hard to beat. Retail sales in November- 
December, 1952, were just a shade un- 
der 31 billion dollars. That’s all types of 
goods, not just holiday merchandise. 

This year, people seem to be buying 
lots of gifts for stuffing stockings and pil- 
ing under Christmas trees. Items with 
low price tags sell briskly. 

But costlier goods have not been sell- 
ing as well as they did last year. The 
head of the house, it appears, is less 
likely to be treating the family to a new 
car or refrigerator. Winter-clothing sales 
have been slow. 

As a result, there is a growing doubt, 
even among retailers, about that 31-bil- 
lion-dollar target noted in the chart on 
this page. 

This figure has taken on special sig- 
nificance, becoming a yardstick for meas- 
uring sales—and other business activity— 
in 1954. The reason is simple. 

Consumers have more money than in 
any previous yuletide. They could buy 
more. That’s why retailers have been 
optimistic. 

If, in spite of prosperity and festive 
cheer, people buy less, then the store- 
keepers may wonder about 1954 pros- 
pects and hold back on orders for spring 
and summer goods. 

To size up this possibly crucial Christ- 
mas trade, U. S. News & World Report 
sent several members of its Board of Ed- 
itors to talk with retailers in major cities, 
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Why Storekeepers 
Go All Out for 
Christmas Business 


TKR 





OUT OF EACH DOLLAR spent 
by consumers in retail 
stores during the year: 


19 CENTS is spent during the 
Christmas shopping season.* 
That's for all stores. 


‘A 


CHRISTMAS TRADE accounts for an even bigger 
part of the yearly sales dollar in some lines— 


Jewelry 
stores 


Liquor 
stores 


Variety 
stores 


Department 
stores 


Women’s 
shops 


Men’s clothing 
stores 


Mail-order 
houses 


Radio & appliance 
dealers 


31 BILLION DOLLARS 

in Christmas sales. That's 
what it will take to top the 
all-time record of 1952. 


RETAILERS’ 
GOAL for 1953: 


*November and December. 
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polled bankers in other towns, and 
combed through a mass of data on retail 
trends. 

The current picture, judging by this 
study, shapes up as follows: 

‘Sales this year will be very big. 
Everyone agrees to that. 

Retailers, by and large, still hope 
to break the 1952 record. 

One hint that they may: A few 
scattered reports of a pickup in 
sales of lines that have been slow— 
television, women’s wear. 

But a growing number of stores 
now feel they'll be lucky to equal, 
let alone beat, 1952. 

Bankers, on the whole, suspect 
that sales may fall short of last 
years—a suspicion underlined by a 
study made by the Economic Unit 
of U.S. News & World Report. 
Related to this, but not pointed 

specifically at the Christmas season, is a 
survey of consumer attitudes taken by 
the Survey Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. It indicates that 
consumers may not be in a mood to in- 
crease their spending. 

The relative importance of the 
Christmas trade, when measured by the 
Government figures, is a little less than 
might be expected. To some extent, the 
season is a bit hard to distinguish. Early 
November, a good but not booming 
period, and the last week of December, 
a dull time, get lumped in with the holi- 
day period. Winter wear, such as over- 
coats and suits, are grouped with 
blouses, neckties and other things more 
commonly bought as gifts. 

As the chart indicates, sales in the two 
months account for about 19 per cent of 
annual retail business of all types. But 
for stores dealing in the important lines 
listed on the chart, these months normal- 
ly account for from 21 to 31 per cent of 
annual sales. So the Christmas season can 
mean the difference between a good and 
bad year for jewelers, variety stores, 
men’s clothing stores and others. 

In recent weeks, slow sales in many 
lines have wiped out big year-to-year 
gains registered earlier in 1953. Allow- 
ing for seasonal factors, October retail 
trade was a little less than in 1952. 

Jewelry stores have been selling about 
10 to 15 per cent less than last year. The 
Christmas increase must be much bigger 
than usual to put them ahead of 1952. 

Clothing sales have been trailing last 
year’s. The warm autumn. gets most of 
the blame for that, and cold weather or 
bargain prices could bring on some de- 
fered buying in December. Even so, as- 
suming a more-than-seasonal rise in De- 
cember, apparel stores are likely to fall 
short of their 1952 volume. 

Department stores ran behind 1952 in 
September and October. November sales 
in this group were probably a little more 
than last year. But November, 1952, was 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Going... Going... 
~e 


‘~ sHE SAME, WHITEY!” 


“I’M GLAD WE STAY 


“SO AM I, 
BLACKIE. AND SO 


HAVE CONFIDENCE IN 

BLACK & WHITE SCOTCH WHISKY 
BECAUSE ITS QUALITY AND 
CHARACTER NEVER CHANGE!” 


Neen 


| CL 4 doe ant aece eee 
“BLACK s WHITE 
The Seville with Clara 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N.Y. e SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Automatic Folding 
for even 
the smallest office 


new folding machine saves 
time on many jobs 


Folds up to 
6 stapled sheets 


Monthly 
statements 


Invoices 


Circulars 


And many 
others 


m= A:B-D 


THE 


nr B. DICK COMPANY 


This new, low-cost, small 
A. B. Dick® folding ma- 
chine with automatic feed 
makes all standard folds 
and handles up to six sta- 
pled sheets. 


Exclusive Quick-Set fold 
chart, attached to the ma- 
chine, eliminates guess. 
work. Instruction time is 
five minutes or less. 
Demonstration 

without obligation. 

For a demonstration in 
your own office simply mail 
the coupon below. There is 
no obligation on your part. 
Satisfy yourself that you 
are not overlooking a 
proved way to save money. 


CK 


FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


UN-1253 


| 5700 TOUHY AVENUE, CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS 


C Please arrange folding machine demonstration 
(2 Send information about folding machine 

















Special Report 
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. . . Sales in some lines 
running ahead of 1952 


a letdown; the record Christmas season 
got its real lift in December. 

Appliance dealers usually get a mod- 
erate lift this time of year. But television 
sets and major household equipment, in 
most areas, have been moving rather 
slowly. A more-than-seasonal gain would 
be needed to put this group abreast of 
1952. 

Other retailers who are, for the most 
part, outside the holiday trade, are find- 
ing it hard to keep up with 1952. Auto- 
mobile sales have been declining. Stores 
selling batteries and accessories are run- 
ning behind 1952. So are heating-fuel 
dealers, hit by warm weather. 

Sales gains, compared with last year, 
are being registered in these groups: 
variety stores, groceries, liquor stores, 
hardware and building-materials dealers. 
Their gains are expected to continue 
through the season. 

On the basis of these trends, retail 
trade this December could easily fall 
about 1 per cent under the 1952 figure. 
For the two-month period, this would 
mean missing the record by several hun- 
dred million dollars. 

Bankers’ forecasts fall in an interest- 
ing pattern. Those bankers who expect 
the Christmas sales to be below 1952 
usually state this as their own opinion. 
Those who suggest that sales will run 
ahead of 1952 usually indicate that this 
is the opinion of “informants” or “cus- 
tomers.” 

“Too early to accurately report Christ- 
mas trade,” says the president of a bank 
in Kansas. “Estimate about 10 per cent 
less than last year.” 

A Georgia banker feels that sales in 
his region will be “within 5 per cent” of 
last year’s. Prospects for 1954 seem “en- 
couraging,” but sales may be a little less 
than they were at the start of 1953. 

An officer of a big New York City bank 
declares, “Slightly lower Christmas trade 
is expected because of general business 
conditions. But the drop is magnified by 
unseasonable weather.” 

A vice president of a bank in North 
Carolina says, “I think business will be 
about as good as expected in retail 
stores, but they expect 10 per cent less 
volume than last year.” 

“There isn’t much tightening up on 
small purchases,” according to the 
cashier of an Illinois bank. “However, it 
appears folks are tightening up on larger 
purchases such as refrigerators, etc. 
Generally speaking, we believe folks are 
holding on to their money a little more 
than in the past few years.” 

Among the more optimistic forecasts, 

(Continued on page 71) 














things—take it easy! 


Enjoy 6 glorious, restful days on 
the great air conditioned liners 
Independence and Constitution 
sailing the Sunlane to Gibraltar 

or 8 equally wonderful 
days to Cannes or Genoa, gate- 
way to all Europe . . . 9 days 
to Naples. 


See your Travel Agent or 


AMERICAN 
EXPORT LINES 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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... Inventories are high, say 
two bankers in Chicago 


one from Chicago is fairly typical. A 
bank official reports, ‘November sales 
are showing a good increase. The con- 
sumer has been buying closer to his 
immediate needs and probably will con- 
tinue to do so, especially in view of the 
availability of more-than-adequate sup- 
plies. Nevertheless, basic factors favor 
a good holiday business, and our cus- 
tomers generally are anticipating that 
sales should exceed last year.” 

A banker in Wisconsin notes that 
sales have been “spotty. Department 
stores and stores featuring Christmas 
merchandise are feeling a lift, in his 
city, while ready-to-wear clothing stores 
are “faring less favorably.” He con- 
cludes, “Practically all informants expect 
sales to be as strong or stronger than 
1952.” 

Sales in a city in up-State New York 
may easily run ahead of last year, a 
bank officer feels. He’s optimistic about 
the way people are flocking to the local 
stores. But unseasonable weather might 
hold their sales volume down. 

A Minnesota banker finds that “Christ- 
mas trade is slightly ahead of last year 
in most lines, including department stores 
-probably up to expectations.” However, 
his city is doing a “little better than the 
national average, according to our in- 
formation.” 

No great burden in goods left over 
to next January is seen by most bankers. 
In other words, shoppers can expect only 
the usual after-Christmas bargains in 
many cities. 

A bank vice president in New Jersey 
says his community is “composed of small 
merchants who have an inventory about 
equal to last year, and a small carry- 
over is expected.” 

There are pessimistic exceptions, how- 
ever. Two Chicago bankers feel some 
inventories are too high—one comment- 
ing: “Clothing retailers expect an inven- 
tory hang-over for next year.” In a Kansas 
town, “some inventory problems seem 
sure early in 1954.” And the New York 
City banker says, “Department-store in- 
ventories are heavy across the board. 
They have been under adjustment since 
September, but some hang-over is proba- 
ble in January.” 

Retailers‘ comments, mostly hopeful, 
usually include a trace of worry. 

_ The merchandise manager for a print- 
ing and stationery firm in San Francisco 
says, “Our volume is up from a year ago.” 
But he also notes, “I find more junk being 
sold. People are buying cheaper pens, for 
example, They want something practical, 
%0 they get a $2 gift.” 

(Continued on page 72) 
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The steady growth of inland marine insurance throughout the 
country is evidence of its versatility. For example, insurance 
can be secured for retailers’ goods shipped on land, by sea, 
and in the air; for manufacturers’ merchandise consigned to 
various sections of the country; for contractors’ equipment 
and mobile agricultural machinery wherever it may be. But 
these are only a few of the things that need inland marine 
protection, because anything that is moved from one place to 
another — on land, by sea, and in the air — is exposed to the 
same hazards to which stationary objects are exposed plus the 
dangers inherent in transportation. Only inland marine insur- 
ance provides the necessary safeguards. 


In 1940, the NATIONAL SURETY MARINE INSURANCE 
CORPORATION was founded to fill the need for a larger 
market in the rapidly expanding inland marine insurance 
field. Since that time, National Surety Marine has kept pace 
with the nation-wide development, because it seeks always to 
tailor this functional coverage to the specific needs of each 
insured. 


Has YOUR insurance program kept pace with the require- 
ments of YOUR business? We invite your inquiries. 


~~~ YOUR INVISIBLE ARMOR IS A NATIONAL SURETY MARINE POLICY 


7~ NATIONAL SURETY MARINE 


INSURANCE CORPORATION, 4 Albany St., New York 


INVISIBLE ARMOR ” 


National Surety Marine Insurance Corporation 
4 Albany Street, New York 6, New York 


Gentlemen: 
Contractors’ : 
Onher 


| am interested in learning about: Transportation Insurance 
Equipment Insurance Motor Truck Cargo Insurance 
Name. 

Address. 

City. Zone. 











My agent or broker is Address 














(This information will be forwarded to you through your agent or broker.) 








If You Want 


FARMERS 


-- LIKE \ 


MATHIESON 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS COMPANY 


Witha product for 


farmers, you want on-the- 
Not 


would-be farmers, or half- 


farm circulation. 
acre farmers, but those with 
fields to work... stock to 
raise... buildings to main- 
tain. Capper’s Farmer cir- 
culates 90% right on the 
farm! 


Cappers 


Cay ; 
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. .. Suburban stores have better season than ones downtown 


A department-store executive in the 
same city finds that all lines are now 
running a bit ahead of last year, except 
home furnishings and appliances. “Nov- 
elty toys are very good,” but bicycles 
and electrical toys aren’t up to expecta- 
tions. On the whole, the store expects 
“to beat last December.” 

A Detroit store says its sales have 
been running “from even with last year 
to 5 per cent ahead of last year. That is 
expected to continue through the holi- 
day period.” 

From a large, popular-price store in 
Chicago comes a guarded forecast that 
“we expect sales to be a little better than 
last vear, maybe 5 per cent larger—that 
is, unless weather should continue un- 
favorable. That is a real danger.” 

A big New York City store expects to 


less than in 1952, even allowing for q 
sales bulge this month. 

Suburban stores, according to retail. 
ers, are doing better than downtowp 
shops. Prices are about the same as q 
year ago. But there’s more to choose from, 
especially of imported goods. And there 
are a few notable instances of price cut. 
ting: in television sets, washing machines 
and, in some cities, winter garments, 

Background for the doubtful sales 
outlook is shown by the Michigan study, 
About a thousand families, in all income 
brackets and all parts of the country, 
were polled by the Survey Research Cen. 
ter, a nationally known group that also 
does work of this kind for the Federal 
Government. 

The survey indicates that consumers 
feel somewhat better about prices than 


Staff Photo-USN&WR 


CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 


Will it prevent an inventory hangover? 


equal or slightly exceed its 1952 record. 
Tovs, children’s wear and some other 
clothing are selling well. These lines 
will have to do the record making, if 
any, because, it finds, the lag in sales 
of hard goods. such as television sets 
and radio receivers, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners and all kinds of furni- 
ture, is Just too great to overcome. 
retailers are becoming very 
doubtful about beating 1952. A big mail- 
order house has pulled even with last 
vear, after running behind. It expects to 
continue at the same rate through the 
holiday period—but “no noteworthy in- 
crease, if any at all, is expected.” 

The sales manager of a furniture com- 
pany in San Francisco expects his No- 
vember-December mark to be 5 per cent 


Some 


they did a vear or so ago. More people 
seem to feel that now is a “good time’ 
to buy large household goods. Many ex- 
pect their incomes to go up in the con- 
ing vear. But, at the same time, the nun- 
ber expecting a downturn in_ business 
generally is larger, judged by this poll 
than at any time in the last two yeats. 

The Research Center concluded that 
people are not going to cut spending 
sharply. Their spending “will remain 4 
sustaining force for business activity” in 
the months ahead, but probably will not 
increase. Spending in 1954 “may well 
fall short by a small margin of the high 
level which it attained in 1953,” the 
study suggests. 

Such a dip might show up this Chris 
mas. 
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IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 


app!. for T:ade. Mark Reg. Pendg 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


This from the Internal Revenue Service about the new income tax forms: 





TAX RETURNS. A slip-up in a number of post offices around the country got 
this year's income tax forms out to millions of taxpayers earlier than has been 
usual in the past. Some people became confused, thought the filing deadline 
might have been changed. It hasn't. 

Changes in the form have brought queries, too. Actually, the changes are 
minor--aimed mostly at making tax forms easier to fill in, instructions easier 
to understand. There's no important alteration in the way you figure your tax. 


CHARITABLE DEDUCTIONS. Here is something you might want to think 
about in planning your estate. If you work it right, your heirs may be 
able to, take a deduction for a charitable bequest even though none of it is 
left directly to charity. That is a Tax Court decision just affirmed by 
the Second Circuit Court of Appeals. Situation is this: 

You provide that, should your beneficiary die without leaving descend- 
ants, the part of your estate he receives then goes to a charity. The 
Court holds that a cash value can be assigned to this bequest on the basis 
of actuarial tables. This “actuarial value" then may be taken as a deduc- 
tion in figuring the tax on your estate. 








VETERANS’ BENEFITS. If you write to the Veterans' Administration about 
benefit claims, be sure to supply complete identifying information. VA says it 
gets 1.5 million pieces of mail a month on which action is held up because needed 
facts are missing. Give your name, address, service serial number, and claims 
number. If you haven't the latter, add your birth date and dates of active duty. 





WHO IS SELF-EMPLOYED? People ask how a self-employed person is defined, 
for Social Security tax purposes. There is no single, all-inclusive rule. 

In general, however, if a man works for himself and nets at least $400 a 
year in his trade or business, he is self-employed. A yardman, say, who owns 
his tools and works around from house to house, thus, may be able to qualify for 
a Social Security pension. If he is already 65, he may need to work only 18 
months longer to get a $25-a-month pension for the rest of his life. The law, 
though, rules out Social Security coverage for self-employment around farms. 

Point to note: If a person works for one household on at least part of 24 
days in a calendar quarter, and is paid $50 or more, he qualifies for Social 

(over) 
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Security coverage as an employe. For farm employes, it's 60 days and $50. 

Sometimes a person can be both self-employed and an employe. In this case 
he gets Social Security credit for the taxes paid both on his wages and on his 
self-employment earnings, up to a maximum of $3,600 a year. 








CARRYING CHARGES. The label "carrying charges" on the fee you pay 
when you buy something on time does not prevent you from claiming that 
amount as an income tax deduction for “interest." This decision by the Tax 
Court overrules an opposite viewpoint by the federal tax collector. When 
the charges are figured as a percentage of the balance, said the court, 
they are the same as interest and deductible--no matter what name they go by. 















HOME LEAVE. Boys being drafted are going to get more time at home during 
basic training. That's the objective of a new Army policy. Processing and basic 
training, as far as practicable, are to take place at the base nearest the boy's 
home. And he will get a 14-day leave halfway through his 16-week course. In 

the past, leave has been 7 days, plus travel time, at the end of the course. 
















LOW-SALT DIETS. This for people whose doctors have placed them on low-salt 
diets: The Food and Drug Administration has announced that, in the future, 
labels on frozen vegetables must declare whether salt has been added directly or 
indirectly to the product. Frozen vegetables, says the FDA, are often con- 
Sidered salt-free, but, in reality, brine is used in some processing--to float 
apart tender from tough peas, for example. This amount can be significant to 
persons with conditions that require cutting down on salt intake. 











MAILING FOOD. A new Post Office ruling brings up the subject of pre- 
cautions you can take when mailing foodstuffs, say as Christmas gifts. 
Fourth-class parcels that the post office stamps "perishable" at your re- 
quest get faster handling than ordinary packages. There is no extra 
charge. "Special handling"--required for some things--provides the most 
expeditious treatment for your other parcels at an additional fee. 

The new ruling restores cheese, bacon and smoked meats to the list that can 
go as "perishable" without payment of the "Special handling" charge. 



















HUNTING IN MEXICO. A ban that, 
from hunting in Mexico is now lifted. U.S. citizens can get hunting permits, 
good for six months, for a fee of 240 pesos (about $27). Apply to the Ministry 
of Agriculture in Mexican state capitals, or to Mexican federal officials in 
Juarez, Nogales and Mexicali. 


for two years, has prevented nonresidents 















border cities of Nuevo Laredo, Villa Acuna, 










FIRES. December is the worst month for fires, warns the National Safety 
Council. Most occur when heating systems go awry under the first real pressures 
of a new heating season. Suggests the Council: Make sure your equipment is 

checked against dangers and defects before the worst winter cold sets in. 
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SCIENCE FELLOWSHIPS. A calendar note for college students planning to seek 
advanced degrees in science: Applications for fellowships offered by the 

National Science Foundation must be in by Jan. 4, 1954. The awards provide 
$1,400 to $1,800 a year to graduates seeking master's degrees or doctorates. 
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An Prmaging- Timbsouer, 


in posting 
related records 





simultaneously! 





Socweceoecosescoesseses 


BURROUGHS 
TYPEWRITER ACCOUNTING 
MACHINE 


There’s no limit to the work this Burroughs Type- 
writer Accounting machine will do for you! 


It posts any of your records or any combination of 
them, complete in one operation. 


It posts related records simultaneously . . . does all 
the adding, subtracting and typing . . . punctuates, 
dates and tabulates automatically . speeds form 
insertion with its front feed carriage . . . speeds the 
entire posting job with its typing-computing keyboard. 


Burroughs 


Cost Records 
Stores Records 
Accounts Receivable 
—y Accounts Payable 
General Ledger 
Payroll 





Let your Burroughs man show you how easy it is— 
how little it costs—to post all your records on this 
one Burroughs Typewriter Accounting machine. 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 
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1s. News & World Report 


WHERE CAPITALISTS ARE POPULAR 


Turkey to U.S.: Help Us Grow—Keep Your Profits 





Turkey—tough U.S. ally on Russia’s back 
inviting outside capital 
know-how to join in building a Western in- 
‘ dustrial power in the Middle East. 

| What are the inducements? Is Turkey be- 
coming a model of free enterprise? Can it 
§ withstand the Soviet Army if trouble comes? 


doorstep—is 





"OQ Mr. Prime Minister, do you see any 
ms of a business and industrial boom 
ad in Turkey? 

We are undergoing complete eco- 
mic development. Productivity in ev- 
v field has doubled in the course of 
ee and a half years. Our foreign trade 
lows an increase of 80 per cent in value. 
mestic consumption shows great de- 
lopment—cement consumption, for in- 
lance, which was near 400,000 tons in 
50, now exceeds a million tons. 

'Q But the Russian Army sitting on 
our border—how is that going to af- 
et the boom? 
"A The Turkish citizen has always 
fen a realist. He is afraid of no one. 
il gunfire is heard, even the farmer 
Ming on the border goes about his daily 
in complete calm. 
a Do you have the natural resources 
fre to support a big industrial build-up? 
A Yes. Turkey is rich in resources— 
iron ore, chromium, copper, cotton, 


~—Turkish Information Office 


4 PRIME MINISTER MENDERES 
. +. an Army of 400,000 men” 
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and oilseeds. We also have rich oil de- 
posits. 

Q What about your power supply? 

A In all regions, hydroelectric energy 
can be made available. At present, the 
Sariyar and Seyhan dams and power 
plants are under construction. Twelve 
medium-capacity power plants are being 
erected. There are also two other big 
dam and hydroelectric power projects. 

Q Are you going to call on foreign 
capital and technical know-how to de- 
velop these resources? 

A Yes. We have firmly decided to do 
our utmost to secure this help. 

Q But don’t foreign investors run into 
currency restrictions and other problems 
here? 

A The Randall mission [led by Clar- 
ence B. Randall, chief of President Ei- 
senhower’s Commission on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy] recently visited Turkey 
for studies in connection with foreign- 
capital investments. The Government 
subsequently decided to submit to the 
Grand National Assembly a bill embrac- 
ing the recommendations of Mr. Ran- 
dall’s mission. We hope to have this bill 
passed during the forthcoming session 
of the Assembly. 

Q How will that bill make it easier for 
foreign capital to invest in Turkish enter- 
prises? 

A It allows foreign investment in ev- 
ery field which will secure the economic 
development of the country—and it gives 
every guarantee for the transfer of all 
profits, as well as of the principal, of 
the foreign investments. 

Q But hasn’t your balance of pay- 
ments abroad been running heavily in 
the red? How can foreign investors be 
assured that they can remit their profits 
over a long period? 

A Measures taken recently by the 
Government have secured an equilibrium 


How safe is an investment made there now? 

To get the answers, Joseph Fromm, Middle 
Eastern editor for U.S. News & World Report, 
went to Ankara to interview Prime Minister 
Adnan Menderes—the man setting the pattern 
for Turkey's pro-Western industrial boom. His 
replies to questions follow. 





in the balance of payments. The best 
guarantees of keeping this equilibrium 
are a consistent increase in the volume 
of our exports and the ever-increasing 
production. 

Q Do you require a certain percent- 
age of Turkish capital or direction in 
foreign firms? 

A There is no such obligation here. 

Q Can a foreign firm hire whom it 
wishes—foreigners as well as Turkish 
citizens—for any job? 

A Certain arts and crafts are reserved 
for Turkish citizens by law. But bank 
and company clerks, as well as engineers 
and technicians, do not fall under the 
provisions of this law. 

Q Just what is your tax on foreign 
corporations? 

A Those concerns which are non- 
resident are liable for income realized 
in Turkey only. 

Q What are the corporation tax rates? 

(Continued on page 78) 
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A For corporations and co-operatives, 
it is 10 per cent. For other societies, 35 
per cent. 

Q And what about the tax on individ- 
ual incomes? 

A It covers business profits, salaries, 
professional incomes, revenues derived 
from property and from stocks and bonds. 
Again, nonresident taxpayers are taxed 
only on their income realized in Turkey. 

Q And your income tax rates? 

A The graduated tax starts from 15 
per cent and progressively reaches 45 per 
cent. The average percentage applied 
to different portions of a given income 
may not exceed 35 per cent. 

Q Just what policy is your Govern- 
ment following on Turkey’s economic 
development? 

A As leader of the Democratic Party, 
I can say that our main goal has always 
been to secure as much as possible the 
development of free and private enter- 
prise. 

Q How has this policy worked out 
in practice? 

A We have achieved great results dur- 
ing the last three and a half years as 
the Government party. Our sugar, ce- 
ment, woolen and cotton-textile indus- 
tries are striking examples. Sugar pro- 
duction, for instance, has increased from 
135,000 to 200,000 tons 

Q And all those gains are tied in 
with growing private enterprise? 

A Yes. All of them have been real- 
ized under the fruitful operation of pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Q Your state-owned plants—do you 
intend to turn any of them over to pri- 
vate industry? 

A Our program foresees the transfer 
to private business of industrial plants 
which are now owned and operated by 
the state because of economic necessity. 

Q Aren’t some of your state-owned 
industries operating at a deficit? 

A When we came into office, we 
started to apply to all state-owned enter- 
prises the principles and methods which 
govern private commercial concerns. 
Practically none of these state enter- 
prises are now in deficit. 

Q Would you say that Turkey wants 
to copy the American economic system 
of private enterprise? 

A Turkey—among other countries 
undergoing development—is certainly 
the one that is applying methods most 
consistent with the American economic 
system. 

Q And Turkey is willing to take busi- 
ness recessions along with booms? 

A Naturally, economic development 
creates new and diverse problems, But 
they are not signs of weakness. Rather 
they indicate economic health and 
strength. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Q Socialism, then, doesn’t seem to ap- 
peal to your country? 

A I am convinced that free and pri- 
yate enterprise is the only system which 
can give the greatest impetus to econom- 
ic development. Socialism can only 
impede private enterprise and free com- 
petition. In my personal opinion, social- 
im is not an appropriate doctrine for 
Turkey. 

Q Is the average Turk worried by 
Communism or the Russians? 

A The Turkish citizen is afraid of no 
one. After all, Turkey has lived for cen- 
turies as Russia’s neighbor, and Russia 
has attacked her from time to time. But 
Turkey has always protected her inde- 
pendence. 

Q Is the situation tense or quiet on 
your Russian border right now? 

A There is nothing worth mention- 
ing—everything is calm. 

Q Do you have much of a Communist 
problem within Turkey? 

A There is no appreciable Communist 
movement here. 

Q Why not? 

A Communistic ideologies are entire- 
ly alien to the traditions of the Turkish 
people, as well as to their concepts of 
freedom, liberty and independence. 
Communism is outlawed in Turkey. 

Q Has the Russian “peace offensive” 
had any effect among the Turkish peo- 
ple? 

A It did not produce any effect. The 
Turkish people have not yet seen any 
change in Soviet policy. 

Q Just what has American aid done 
for your country? 

A lt has brought great beinefits—in- 
eased our defense capacities and 
strengthened our economy. 

Q How much is Turkey herself spend- 
ing on her military build-up? 

A We are earmarking approximately 
45 per cent of our yearly national budg- 
et for defense expenditures. 

Q And this build-up is getting results? 

A Yes. Turkey now possesses an Army 
of 400,000 men. They are imbued with 
high morale and efficient fighting capa- 
bilities, 

Q Is there any prospect that you can 
keep up this state of military readiness 
without American aid? 

A We consider the continuation of 
American aid—at least for a certain 
petiod—as necessary for us to strengthen 
our economic structure and sustain our 
defense efforts. 

Q For how long a period? 

A If the economic aid to Turkey is 
aranged on an increasing basis, it can 
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WHERE ARE THE UNEMPLOYED? 


Figures Do Not Tell the Whole Stor 


When business dips from 
boom levels, it isn’t easy to count 
all the unemployed. Some get 
lost in the statistics. 

That is happening now. Lay- 
offs are increasing, yet official 
figures show little change in the 
number out of jobs. 

It's because the labor force is 
not showing the usual increase. 
Women leaving their jobs for 
housework hold the answer. 

A question that has developed into 
something of a mystery around the 
country is this: If workers are being 
laid off in such large numbers as re- 
ported, why aren’t there more unem- 
ployed? Official figures show very 
little change in the number of unem- 
ployed in recent months. 

The answer to the mystery lies in the 
official figures themselves. These figures 
do not tell the whole story of unemploy- 


ment. They tend to conceal large num- 
bers of workers who have lost their jobs 


but who have decided not to look for new 


ones. These people are considered to have 
left the labor force, and, as a result, do not 
show up in the employment statistics. 


Here is what is happening: 

Unemployment, as calculated by the 
Census Bureau, has been hovering in 
the neighborhood of 1.2 million for the 
last three months. For October, the latest 
month reported, unemployment was 
fixed at 1,162,000, with 62,242,000 per- 
sons at work. 

Size of the labor force, however, re- 
mains about the same as a year ago. 
Normally, the labor force is expected to 
increase about 700,000 a year. 

This means that 700,000 fewer per- 
sons are looking for jobs than normally 
would be. In the last 12 months the 
number of young people entering the 
labor market has just about equaled the 
number of workers who have stepped 
out. 

Actually, layoffs are increasing. Part 
of the increase is expected to show up in 
the Census report for November. 

Claims for unemployment benefits are 
rising. For the sixth straight week there 
has been an increase in the number of 
persons claiming benefits under State 
unemployment-compensation programs. 
The last weekly increase was 67,000, 
bringing the total number of claims to 
972,460, a 50 per cent rise from a year 
ago. 

These figures, like those of the Census 
Bureau, do not tell the full story of un- 
employment, since many jobless workers 
are not covered by unemployment com- 


pensation or have exhausted the 
benefits. 

The labor force, for the time being 
remains static largely because marriej 
women, principally in the age bracky 
25-34, are leaving the job market to » 
back to being full-time housewiye 
Some of the slack is caused by retire. 
ment of older workers, 65 and above 
and by a reduction in the number ¢ 
teen-age youths who are leaving schol 
to take jobs. 

Many of those leaving the work for 
have been able to collect unemployme 
insurance by making themselves aya. 
able for new jobs for a time after losing 
their old ones. To draw benefits, wot 
ers must register each week and be wil: 
ing to accept other jobs. If no jobs ar 
available, these workers may collect their 
benefits for a time and then officially 
“retire.” 

Pockets of unemployment, showing 
up in various industries, tell the story of 
increasing layoffs. 

A drop in employment in various in- 
dustrial areas is noted by the Labor De. 
partment’s Bureau of Employment S. 
curity. It says: “In some areas—including 
such key centers as Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Louisville, Milwaukee, Pits. 
burgh and San Diego—employment tumel 
downward during the early fall. In other 
areas, particularly where extensive over 

(Continued on page 82) 
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sified experience in heavy 
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built a background for Brown & 
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time saved for your company. 
This fact is verified by the great 
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awarded Brown & Root by a 
growing list of satisfied clients. 
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conventional procedures as final, 
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If your company plans new con- 
struction or plant expansion... 
a call from you will place Brown 
& Root plant planning experts at 
your disposal .. . no obligation, 
of course. 
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Private Line’ 


There is a large *Hidden Expense Leak in the 
outside telephone on this clerk’s desk. 


Your profit suffers a steady drain — in the 
continuing rental charges for such extra 
phones and switchboard equipment plus tele- 
phone taxes; in the volume of personal calls 
that raise your bill and clog your customer 
lines; in the cost of wasted time. 


A ‘Private Line’ intercommunication system 
will stop those losses and improve both 
customer service and operating efficiency. 
Completely independent of your outside 
switchboard, ‘Private Line’ phones replace 
city phones where outside service is not 
required. Everyone in your organization gets 
instant contact with every other employee 
through fully automatic switchboards. No 
operator needed. 


Direct savings will pay for ‘Private Line’ 
systems, often in the first year, and continue 
through years of maintenance-free service. 


Connecticut telephone systems are sized 
and priced to fit each need, with room 
for expansion—from 2 to 1000 or more 
phones. Write for the 32-page brochure that 
shows you how to analyze and improve 
your intercommunication. 
OA | 
; Clip this coupon to your letterhead and 
we will mail your free brochure. 
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. . . Firms in half of areas 
foresee smaller pay rolls 


time was being utilized to meet produc- 
tion goals, hours of work were also 
reduced.” 

The Bureau adds that the layoffs were 
“of small to moderate proportions.” 
Most of the 149 areas surveyed by the 
Bureau reported that employment rose 
or continued at near-record levels. 

Hartford, Conn., and Saginaw, Mich., 
now are the only cities listed as having a 
shortage of labor, out of the 149 areas 
checked. Joliet, Ill., left this list since 
September’s survey. A slight easing of 
the labor supply was noted in the in- 
dustrial Middle West. The Bureau found 
that 26 of the 33 areas surveyed in the 


FARM MACHINERY 
. . . layoffs in the industry 


area of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio 
and Wisconsin reported some declines in 
employment totals from midsummer to 
early autumn. 

For the country as a whole, the survey 
found 18 areas with a substantial labor 
surplus, the same number as in Septem- 
ber. Sixty-six others had a moderate labor 
surplus. 

Employers’ hiring plans, as revealed 
in the Bureau’s report, indicate that 
many are uncertain as to business pros- 


pects for months just ahead. The Bureau 


reports that, in more than 50 per cent 
of the areas, employers’ hiring schedules 
are based on a net reduction from cur- 
rent pay-roll levels between now and 


midwinter. In about 30 per cent of the 
areas, employers as a group saw no 


measurable change in employment ahead. 
Twenty per cent saw a rise coming. 
(Continued on page 83) 
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1954 WARNING 


from The 
Wall Street Journal 


During the next three months, you 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news affecting your future and the fu- 
ture of your business. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
quick warning of any new trend that 
may affect your income. You get the facts 
in time to protect your interests or to 
grasp a new profit-making opportunity. 
To assure speedy delivery nationally, 
The Journal is printed daily in four cities 
— New York, Chicago, Dallas and San 
Francisco. You are promptly informed 
on new developments regarding Prices, 
Taxes, Consumer Buying, Government 
Spending, Inventories, Financing, Pro- 
duction Trends, Commodities, Securities, 
Marketing and New Legislation. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. It 
costs $20 a year, but in order to acquaint 
you with The Journal, we make this 
offer: You can get a Trial Subscription 
for three months for $6. Just send this ad 
with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 4 
Broad St., New York 4,N.Y. US 124 
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_.. Change to new models 
will affect auto factories 


Industries due for a decline in jobs, ac- 
cording to these forecasts, include farm 
machinery, ordnance, motor vehicles, 
shipbuilding and foundries. The Bureau 
also reported that a recent slump in some 
steel centers appears to be leveling off. 
The textile industry reportedly is due to 
level off until mid-January. An upswing in 
aircraft employment is likely to continue. 

The report stated that the decline in 
farm-machinery employment may slacken 
somewhat by the end of this year. Lay- 
ofis have been occurring in this industry 
since early spring. 

Ordnance plants, the survey found, 
expect to reduce employment in Detroit, 


Staff Photo-USN&WR 
THE EX-STENOGRAPHER 
...is back in the home 


Louisville, Perth Amboy and St. Louis. 
Shipbuilding yards expect cuts in em- 
ployment in Boston and San Francisco. 
At least 10 auto centers are listed for job 
reductions, partly for model changeover. 

In steel, minor gains are predicted for 
employment in Pittsburgh, Wheeling, 
Steubenville and Philadelphia, but small 
reductions are foreseen in jobs at Youngs- 
town, Canton, Allentown and Bethlehem. 

For handling cutbacks in production, 
spot checks around the country show, 
employers and unions have adopted 
several plans. No standard procedure has 

n devised for all industries. 

A shorter work week is being tried in 
some industries. Many companies elimi- 
mated all overtime work some time ago 

now are cutting hours below the 

standard 40-hour schedule. The CIO 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers and the 
(Continued on page 84) 
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. . . Shorter week in some industries, layoffs in others 


men’s clothing industry, for example, 
-have a policy of reducing the length of 
the work week rather than laying off 
employes when production must be .cur- 
tailed. The union prefers to divide up 
any available work among the regular 
employes of the firm. 

Layoffs, on the other hand, are ac- 
cepted policy in other industries. Many 
prefer to keep the work week at about 
40 hours for as many employes as needed. 
The CIO United Auto Workers as a rule 
objects to cutting the schedule much 
below 40 hours;- except as a temporary 
measure. 

A combination of these two plans is 
being followed in the farm-implement 
industry. Thousands of workers have 
been laid off, and the work week in 
some plants has been cut to three or four 
days, union officials report. In some in- 
stances, unions accept the shorter week 
because the plants are located in areas 
where no. other industries offer employ- 
ment, union officials explain. It is better 
in these cases, they say, to divide up 
the work. 


Pay for Skill 
May Rise More 


Skilled workers are likely to have an 
edge in pay raises next year. Employers 
are expected to get away from the policy 
of granting equal raises to all groups of 
emploves. 

The tendency to allow extra increases 
to highly skilled workers has shown up 
in autos, where raises of 10 to 20 cents 
an hour went to some groups this year, on 
top of an annual boost of 5 cents an 
hour for all workers. 

A demand for similar extra payments 
is coming from the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers in advance of wage 
talks with the railroads. The union says 
that it will seek a percentage increase in 
pay rather than a flat cents-an-hour in- 
crease matching raises for other rail 
groups. The Engineers consider them- 
selves more highly skilled than other 
craftsmen who have been getting equal 
raises in recent years. 

Regardless of what happens in the 
rail negotiations, some other industries 
are expected to follow the auto example 
and give the extra raises. In some cases, 
the skilled workers already have obtained 
these special increases. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reports that about a 
third of the wage settlements negotiated 
since February, when wage controls went 
off, either maintained existing dif- 





ferentials in pay for skilled workers ¢ 
gave added raises. 

The’wage scale for skilled craftsmep 
is becoming more of a problem for em. 
ployers because of the scarcity of exper 
workmen in many industries. This 
scarcity is likely to last well into ney 
year, so that employers will tend to bid 
against each other. At the same time 
there will be less pressure for wage jp. 
creases for unskilled workers, because 
a surplus is available. 

The BLS survey of wages paid skilled 
workers in 20 large cities shows that pay 
of skilled maintenance workers now 
averages only about 37 per cent higher 


Se 
SKILLED WORKER 
...an extra raise? 


than the pay of janitors. In 1945-47 the 
spread was 55 per cent, and, in 1937-40, 
it was 65 per cent. 

Moreover, in 1930-31 the difference 
in wages averaged 80 per cent and in 
1907 the skilled worker had an edge 0! 
105 per cent over the janitor. 

Regional wage differences are pointe 
out by the survey. The average rates for 
skilled workers in Southern cities, it 1 
ports, are in line with the maintenane 
scales in other regions, while unskilled! 
rates in the South are considerably lowe 
than those in other areas for this type 
work 

As an example, an electrician average 
about 95 cents an hour more than jani 
tors in Memphis but only 49 cents mor 
in Providence, R.I. On a_ percentage 
basis, the spread between top and bot 
tom wages was smallest in Providence. 
Cleveland and Buffalo, according to the 
BLS. 
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FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


“\ Salionals save us $50,000 a year... 
repay their cost every 8 months!’’ 


“Our National Accounting Machines 
save us over $50,000 a year, repaying 
their purchase price every eight months 
+++ @ 150% annual return on our 
investment. 


“We have been a leading producer of 
candies, biscuits and chocolates for over 
100 years (and are the world’s largest 
manufacturer of hot fudge). This indi- 
cates the volume and variety of our 
accounting work. 


“We use Nationals on Accounts Receiv- 
able, Accounts Payable, Payroll Labor 
Distribution, Sales Distribution and 
Analysis, General Ledger and other 
accounting jobs. National’s remarkable 
adaptability to all types of accounting— 
and the ease of training operators — are 
also factors of great value to us.” 


President 


—ROBERT A. JOHNSTON CO., Milwaukee 


“Fine candies, biscuits and chocolate” 


Regardless of the size or type of business, 
National machines cut costs by doing up to 
2/3 of the work automatically. They soon pay 
for themselves out of the money they save, then 
continue savings as yearly profit. Operators are 
happier because their work is made easier. 
Your nearby National representative will gladly 
show how much you can save with Nationals 
adapted to your needs. Call him today! 


Svalional 
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na way... it’s still an oil lamp 


TIME was when this charming antique con- 
tained kerosene in its reservoir. The touch of 
a match to the wick produced a flickering 
flame that threw shadows on the wall; frequent 
refilling and chimney cleaning were regular 
chores for some member of the household. 

Today, this lamp is electrified, and the 
flicker is gone. But in a sense, it’s still an 
oil lamp. 

For the giant turbine generators that create 
electricity depend on petroleum for their lubri- 
cation and long, efficient life. 

Outstanding in this field is Gulfcrest, the 
world’s finest oil for turbine lubrication. To 
power-plant engineers the name—Gulfcrest— 


means superb quality and the sure protection 
so important to an unfailing flow of power. 

It is another example of the great contri- 
bution the oil industry makes to the industrial 
life stream of America; one that benefits not 
only industry, but the public as well. 


Gulf Oil Corporation e Gulf Refining Company e General Offices, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





PLUS & MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity — 





siness activity is still in a slow de- 
cine as manufacturers cut production 
to reduce business inventories. 

story output, at 241 on the indicator 
in the week ended November 21, is 
down 7 per cent from its March peak 
and at the lowest level since Septem- 
ber, 1952. The auto industry has cut 
output of cars and trucks to the lowest 





taken over when farmers let stored 
commodities go in settlement of loans, 
have also reduced the market supply. 
Stocks of Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion on September 30 included 464 
million bushels of wheat, 235 million 
of corn, 235,000 bales of cotton. 





rate of the year to date. 

nemployment payments have been 
rising since early October. Continued 
caims for unemployment compensation 
ae up more than 200,000 since then. 
ties have been steady. Basic commod- 
ities edged higher in the week ended 
November 23, led by corn, wheat, 
hogs and steers. The cost of living 
rose to 115.4 on the BLS index on 
October 15, continuing a slow rise 
without interruption since February. 
or farmers, adjustments in market 
supply are being brought about by a 
lage flow of commodities into storage 
through the Government’s price-sup- 
port mechanism. As a result, prices 
of some farm products now selling be- 
low support levels have been rising 
toward their supports. 


The Government's Investment 
In Supporting Prices 
Of Farm Products 
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tice-support loans on 1953 crops are 





being made at a fast rate. Up to No- 
vember 13, farmers had put 3.4 mil- 





© 1953. By U.S. News Pub. Corp. Source: Agricuiture Dept. 


lion bales of cotton into warehouses as_ Free supplies—those neither owned by 


security for price-support loans. That 
compares with 239,000 in the same 
period a year ago. Wheat growers put 
350 million bushels of wheat into eleva- 
tors and bins up to October 15, against 
312 million a year ago. At end of 
September, 277 million bushels of corn 
had been put under loan. 

overnment-owned stocks of farm 
products from crops of earlier years, 


the Government nor pledged to se- 
cure price-support loans—may soon be 
less than needed for U.S. consump- 
tion and exports, in the case of some 
commodities. Expectation of that has 
helped to lift wheat prices 37 cents 
per bushel since June. Corn is up 
11 cents since early November. The 
tendency, as prices rise toward the 
support level, is for farmers to repav 





their loans and sell the pledged com- 
modities on the market. Effect is to 
restore a balance between market sup- 
ply and demand. 

The price-support investment of the 
Government, shown in the top chart, 
stood at over 4 billions on September 
30, a record high more than double 
a year earlier. The total includes in- 
ventories of 2.4 billions and loans of 
1.6. Early next year the investment 
will range between 5 and 6 billions. 
It will settle down to about 5 billions 
on June 30, 1954. 

Storable commodities make up the big- 
gest stake, nearly four fifths of the 
4 billions. There are 1.8 billions in 
wheat, 821 millions in corn, 358 mil- 
lions in cotton, 221 in tobacco. 

Perishable commodities, turned over 
more rapidly, tie up less money at any 
given time. CCC stocks include 165 
million dollars of butter, 157 of cotton- 
seed oil, 97 of cheese, 66 of dried 
milk, 55 of linseed oil. 

Recent losses of Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration have been heavy, if one 
counts both losses from sales and gifts 
and the shrinkage in value of what 
the Government has left. On_ this 
basis, CCC reported a loss of 844 mil- 
lion dollars for the 15 months ended 
September 30. That included losses 
of 183 millions on corn, 145 on wheat, 
125 on butter, 86 on dried milk, 69 on 
cottonseed oil, 57 on cheese. 

Benefits of the price-support programs 
must be weighed against their cost 
in higher taxes and prices and the 
threat of huge surpluses hanging over 
the economy. Farm-policy decisions, 
important to business, will have to be 
made by the Government next year. 
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“Should I lease Trucks?” you ask 
GET THIS FRANK AND HONEST ANSWER 


If yours is a delivery-type operation, here’s a business proposition: Now 
—possibly for the first ttme—you can find out exactly what you spend 
to own and operate trucks... and it costs you not a penny! 

Company truck-operation can have many hidden expenses, 80 it’s 
good business to know what the total is and where there are possible 
savings. 

Here’s our simple proposition: upon your invitation, without obliga- 
tion, we will make a thorough study of your situation, and submit a 
detailed cost-breakdown to you. At the same time, we will show you 
how 9 Truck Leasing—by wringing out waste—can pay for the service 
we render. 


If you’re fed up with the managerial time and attention truck- 
ownership involves . . . if you want to know your costs and budget them 
in advance, per unit delivered, or per-trip . . . if you would like to have 
guaranteed, uninterrupted transportation every day of the year at a low 
tax-deductible, per-mile charge ... you should know about this wholly 
new concept of leasing. 


We're perfectly willing to let the facts speak for themselves. Wouldn’t 
you like to have them? 


Nowoperating inthe following cities: Albany, Atlanta, aes rr el 
Birmingham, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, facturer 
Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, has revolution- 
Lonsing, Los Angeles (Universal Motor Mileage, Inc.), norm en eo ll 
Milwaukee, Montreal, New York, Oakland, Phila- Write for this 
delphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, St. Poul, San Fran- new 16-page 
cisco, Toronto—and soon in other trade areas. 





booklet. 





REO TRUCK LEASING, INC. 


(A Subsidiary of Reo Motors, Inc.) 


DEPT. 302, LANSING 20, MICHIGAN 





World’s Only Recorder of its Kind 


WALKIE-RECORDALL 
8-LB SELF-POWERED BATTERY RECORDER 


lessly in or out of closed 
jing hidden mike while 
ig. Conferences, lectures, 
Gictation, 2-way phone. Permanent, unalter- 
able, indexed recording at only 3c per hr. 


MILES REPRODUCER CO., INC. 
- 612 Broadway, N.Y. 3,N.¥. Dept. US 


RECORDING up to4 hrs 

© PICKS UP WITHIN 

60 FT. RADIUS 

® VOICE ACTIVATED 
SELF-START-STOP 

@NO WIRES OR PLUGS 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
and the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S. News & World Report 
Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 
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For only $5, You Can 


TRY BARRON’S 


FOR 17 


to help your 


Here is a way to discover, at low cost, how 
Barron’s National Business and Financial 
Weekly gives you complete financial and in- 
vestment guidance—the equivalent of numer- 
ous special services that cost much more. A 
trial subscription—17 weeks for only $5— 
brings you: 


Everything you need to know to help you 
handle your business and investment affairs 
with greater understanding and foresight... 
the investment implications of current polit- 
ical and economic events, and corporate ac- 
tivities .. . the perspective you must have to 
anticipate trends and grasp profitable invest- 
ment opportunities . . . the knowledge of un- 
derlying trends, immediate outlook, vital 
news and statistics, which indicate intrinsic 
values of stocks and bonds, real estate, com- 
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WEEKS 


money grow 


modities. Compactly edited to conserve your 
time, yet keep you profitably informed. 

No other publication is like Barron's, It is 
especially edited for the man who is worth 
over $10,000, or who saves $1,000 or more a 
year. It is the only weekly affiliated with Dow 
Jones, and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, 
specialized information in serving you. 

Try Barron's and see for yourself how this 
complete weekly financial news service gives 
you money-making, protective information 
you need in managing your business and in- 
vestments wisely, profitably, in the eventful 
weeks ahead. 

Only $5 for 17 weeks’ trial; full year’s sub- 
scription only $15. Just send this ad today 
with your check; or tell us to bill you. Bar- 
ron’s National Business and Financial Week- 
ly, 40 New Street, New York 4, N. Y. USN-124 








[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





FEDERAL PURCHASES. You.can, x 

a retail dealer, perhaps sell off 
equipment and supplies directly to 4j 
Force bases in your area. The AF expands 
its program of buying from local me. 
chants, to save on warehouse space ani 
transportation. The bases, however, my 
go to the General Services Administratig 
for many expensive items. 


* * * 


TAX DISPUTES. You can now g 

a final and binding agreement wih 
the Internal Revenue Service on certain 
tax controversies instead of going to th 
office of the Secretary of the Treasun. 
The Secretary delegates authority to IRS 
to make agreements in various technic 
cases, such as a dispute over how a bui- 
ness is to be taxed after a corporate 
reorganization. 


* * * 


POSTAL RATES. You can look fr 

an early increase in the postal rate 
for catalogues, similar printed adverts 
ing matter and certain trade publication, 
The higher rates are approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
Post Office Department will decide whe 
they go into effect. 


* * * 


PLANT ELECTION. You can prob- 
ably expect the National Labor Re 
lations Board to throw out the resuls 
of an election where employes wer 
threatened with reprisals if they did ni 
vote “the right way.” The Board nullifes 
an election where.neither a union 1 
the employer was blamed foi the cm 
duct of the threateners, some of whoa 
were not employed in this plant. 


* * * 


EXPORTS. You can apply at a 

time for a license to export coppé 
scrap and copper-base alloy scrap. 
Commerce Department’s Bureau of Fo: 
eign Commerce drops the time schedult 
for applying for these licenses. 


* * * 


TITANIUM. You can probably lot 
for the Government to place sl 
controls over civilian distribution 
titanium products. The Business al 
fense Services Administration design 
titanium sponge and titanium ingot! 


U. S” NEWS & WORLD REPO! 











mill products as scarce and critical ma- 
tgrials. This opens the way for distribu- 
tion controls under the Defense Produc- 


tion Act. 











* * * 









TAX FORMS. You can soon get tax 
Form 1040FY for use by fiscal-year 
txpayers in figuring their income tax for 
fscal years beginning in 1953 and ending 
in 1954. The new form is issued by the 
Internal Revenue Service. 





* * * 
1, 28 
fice RUBBER PLANTS. You can make a 
Air bid to buy—or in certain cases to 


lease-Government-owned _synthetic-rub- 
ber plants. In calling for bids on the 
Mf plants, the Rubber Producing Fa- 


ands 
mer: 


a cilities Disposal Commission, 811 Ver- 
ign mont Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C., 


amounces a tentative deadline of May 
M7, 1954. 


* * * 


Hg POWER PLANTS. You can express 


rtain@ Your. views to the Federal Power 
the qcommission on its proposals to change 
its rules and regulations covering appli- 
‘rps qcations involving hydroelectric projects. 
FPC will consider written opinions re- 
wived at its Washington office up to De- 
cember 10. 


nical 
busi 
orate 


* * * 


INCOME TAXES. You cannot, for 
k fa income tax purposes, capitalize the 
rates real estate taxes and mortgage interest 
ert at you pay on your home as part of the 
cst of the property. This ruling is 





as handed down by the U.S. Tax Court. 
Tk pee 
whet 


LABOR PRACTICES. You cannot, 
without running the risk of violating 
the Taft-Hartley Act, make even an 
prob implied threat of reprisal or promise 
Re ot benefit in questioning your employes 
esis 4 bout union activities, A circuit court of 
wer @*ppeals upholds NLRB in finding that 
id nt" employer illegally coerced his em- 
ilies #Ployes by hints or reprisal and benefits. 
n no 
> C0 
whon #t4 STRIKERS. You cannot refuse to re- 
instate a worker when it is shown 
that you denied him a job because you 
mistakenly thought he was guilty of 
violence during a recent strike. A circuit 
court of appeals rules that such a worker, 
provided he was not permanently re- 
placed, is entitled to his old job under 
the Taft-Hartley law. 






* * * 
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Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
me based upon decisions and rulings of 
ther end, Government bureaus. In making 
man oions, courts and bureaus consider 
= ga which, for reasons of space, can- 
Woe, set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
sap Report, on written request, will 
— interested readers to sources of this 

material. 
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Reflection of a rich heritage 
steeped in noble Scottish tradition... 
Martin’s De Luxe 12-Year-Old Scotch. 
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Blended Scotch Whisky, 86.8 proof, 
imported by MCKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





PERMOLD 


another capable 


MOSINEE 


industrial paper 


MOSINEE PERMOLD .. . made per- 
manently mold-resistant so its protective 
properties won't leach out or weaken in 
storage or in transit . . . is another exam- 
ple of the unique industrial papers 
MOSINEE makes to perform many spe- 
cific functions. If mold is a problem in 
your product or packaging . . . or if you 
need paper for other functional purposes 
. .. MOSINEE has the practical answers. 
Contact 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


Department U, 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


Wire and cable, 
PERMOLD-wrapped, 
is safe from mold. 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres 
work for Industry 








HAVE 
You 
EVER 
PASSED 
A y 
QUEEN 
IN THE(/NIGHT 











Ny 
If not, turn to Page 76 
of this issue. 
Cunard will gladly send you a 
full-color reproduction of this 
unusual painting of the super- 
liner Queen Elizabeth, with all 
advertising matter deleted, in 
18x22” size suitable for fram- 
ing. Just mail the coupon below. 


Cunard Line, 25 Broadway, New York 4 


Please send me a free copy of the painting 
of the Queen Elizabeth. 


NAME 





STREET. 





E 
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EAST TEXAS, G. S.* 


«+» WHERE OIL AND GAS MEAN PROSPERITY 


Industrial plants located in bustling East Texas enjoy 

a market of major proportions ...a market grown big largely 

as a result of phenomenal expansion of the petroleum 

industry. The development of oil and natural gas resources of the area 
has contributed to the growth of scores of other industries. 

It will help build prosperity for YOUR new plant in the East Texas 
segment of the Gulf South, the area served by 

United Gas. If fuel is a factor in the location of your 

plant, consult our Industrial Development Service Director, 


P. O. Box 1407, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


One of a series of ads, now 
in its 15th consecutive year, 
describing the industrial 
advantages of the Gulf South. 


ALABAMA 








These East Texas Communities 


Supplied with Natural Gas from 


the Pipe Lines of United Gas 


ARP 

BECKVILLE 

BIG SANDY 
CARTHAGE 
CENTER 
CROCKETT 
DIBOLL 
EDGEWOOD 
ELKHART 
GLADEWATER 
GRAND SALINE 
GRAPELAND 
GREGGTON 
GROVETON 
HALLSVILLE 
HAWKINS 
HENDERSON 
HUNTINGTON 
HUNTSVILLE 
JACKSONVILLE 


KILGORE 
LINDALE 
LONGVIEW 
LOVELADY 
LUFKIN 
MARSHALL 
MINEOLA 
NACOGDOCHES 
OVERTON 
PINELAND 
RUSK . 

SAN AUGUSTINE 
TENAHA 
TIMPSON 
TRINITY 

TROUP 

TYLER 
WASKOM 
WILLS POINT 








UNITED GAS servine tHe Gulf Swit 


UNITED GAS CORPORATION © UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY e 


UNION PRODUCING COMPANY 





Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Downward drift in business activity continues. Here are some examples: 

Steel-mill operations have been dipping for six weeks. At November's end, 
schedules were down to 87.6 per cent of capacity, due in part to Thanksgiving. 

Passenger-car production fell to the lowest point of the year. The dip 
results partly from model change-overs. 

Television-tube output has been cut 50 per cent by one big producer. 

Rail-freight volume has lagged below a year ago in six of seven weeks. 
Latest week reported shows carloadings down 12.3 per cent from 1952. 

Machine-tool orders are running 18 per cent below a year ago. New orders 
are at the lowest point since June, 1950. 

The fact that business is softening is apparent from all sides. 

















Machine-tool situation calls for a closer look in detecting trends. 

Shipments of machine tools continue high. They are running only a bit less 
--3 per cent or so--than a year ago. 

Production in this industry, however, has been sliding for five months. 
Qutput in October was the lowest since February, although above a year ago. 

Order backlog is down to 6.6 months of production, from a high of 235.5 
months in September, 1951. 

Cancellation of orders in October amounted to 20 per cent of new business. 

The machine-tool industry, in brief, is heading for a slowdown. And the 
trend in this industry quite often forecasts the general business trend. 











Drop in machine-tool orders indicates, too, that business firms are not 
planning to spend so much on new equipment. Surveys that point to only a small 
drop next year in business-investment programs may prove too optimistic. 


New corporate financing reflects a similar trend. 

New securities offered for cash sale amounted to 1.6 billions in July- 
September, against nearly 2.2 billions in the same 1952 period. That amounts 
to a decline of 27 per cent. 

For the first nine months of this year offerings are down 10 per cent. 

Smaller volume of stocks and bonds is being floated by manufacturing firms, 
railroads and other transportation companies. Communication companies also are 
doing less public financing so far, but a big telephone offering is coming up in 
the fourth quarter. 

Increases are reported for sales-finance companies, real estate companies, 
and electric and gas utilities. 

However, the fact that new security flotations seem to have passed their 
peak is another indication that business expansion is slowing down. 

















Business failures also are on the increase--another discouraging sign. 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Sharp rise is reported by Dun & Bradstreet for October, continuing in November. 

“Total failures so far this year (through October) number 7,234. Last year, 
comparable figures showed 6,438 failures. 

Liabilities involved in this year's failures run to 313.6 million dollars, 
against a little more than 241.1 million last year. 

Retail establishments that failed this year total 3,610, compared with 
3,265 a year ago. Liabilities run to 96.5 millions, against 62.6 millions. 

Increase in retail failures stems chiefly from failures among automobile 
dealers and appliance stores, including radio and television dealers. These 
sellers have run into stiff competition this year. 











Government analysts, however, continue to express confidence. 

Continued active business early in the autumn season is noted by Commerce 
Department, with private employment and pay rolls generally steady. 

Generally prosperous business conditions for the first three quarters of 
the year are reported by the Department of Agriculture. 

Outlay for food by American consumers amounts to about 26 per cent of 
income. That's about par for the postwar years. Trouble on farms is not due 
to domestic consumption, but to falling exports and high production. Farmers 
Simply produce more than city folk want. 











Indications of underlying strength in the U.S. economy are found by 
Gabriel Hauge, White House Economic assistant. 

A "psychological depression" already has passed, in Mr. Hauge's view. He 
cites as evidence recent rallies in the stock market. 

What's going on now is described as a "real economic adjustment." 

He doesn't think this will be very painful. He expects that the tax cuts 
due January 1 will encourage high activity. He credits Administration policies 
with avoiding "inflationary biases that will result in a boom that bursts.'' 











Mr. Hauge gives further assurance that the Administration is prepared to 
use antidepression remedies. These include easier credit, more Government 
guarantees on loans, beneficial tax measures. Also in reserve are public-works 
projects for highways, post offices and other public buildings. 


Cost of living, meanwhile, continues to stay high. 

Consumer prices edged upward again in October, bringing the index of the 
Labor Department to a new high at 115.4 per cent of the 1947-49 average. 

Rising living costs stem chiefly from higher charges for rent, clothing, 
medical care, beer, theater admissions for special films. 

Rent index, at 126.8 is above the previous peak of December, 1924. Rents 
are expected to climb further as a result of removal of controls in July. 

Food costs are down. The index of food prices is 1.2 per cent below a 
year ago, but 13 per cent above June, 1950, when the Korean war started. 

Actually, living costs are about stable. The October figure is only 1.l 
per cent above a year ago. Continued stability is expected. 

















Treasury was successful in refinancing 2% per cent notes with 1% per cent 
notes and 2% per cent 5-year bonds. All but 120 million of the 10-billion- 
dollar issue was exchanged, but most was taken by the Federal Reserve. 
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This IDEA from Remington Rand... 
Streamlined 5000 Personnel Records 


The world’s largest kraft paper plant, Union Bag & 
Paper Corp. of Savannah, needs 5000 employees to 
process 200 carloads of southern pine every day... 
into 1800 tons of kraft paper, 35 million paper bags 
and 300 tons of corrugated boxes! 

The system of personnel records necessary to 
maintain the teamwork and efficiency for which 
Union Bag is noted, posed a gigantic problem. All 
data on every employee needed to be instantly avail- 
able—reference time cut to seconds. Ordinary file 
folders were out of the question. 

The solution: Safe-Kardex* cabinets in which 
Specially designed forms containing condensed per- 


sonal data of everything in the file, provide spaces 
for a complete service record, with all pertinent 
information visibly signalled... reference virtually 
instantaneous. The entire simplified system planned 
and installed by our Business Services Division. 


What Kind Of Personnel Records Have You? 
Why not get full particulars on “How Remington 
Rand Systems Simplified Personnel Records At The 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. of Savannah, Georgia.” 
Get your free copy of this Certified Report CR906. 
Call your local Remington Rand office, or write 
Room 1479, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


* Gives certified insulated record protection day and night at point-of-use. 


PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 
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DEFICITS—ONE ‘GOOD,’ ONE ‘BAD*‘ 


Republicans Have a New Idea for Pump Priming 


Budget deficits, for 20 years 
under Republican attack, now 
are to be given a new respect- 
ability—by Republicans. 

The Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, after cutting billions out of 
U.S. expenditures, is deliberately 
budgeting a deficit. 

There’s a difference, though, 
between Republican deficits and 
Democratic deficits. Here’s the 
new view of red ink. 


Budget de&cits, once anathema to 
Republican leaders, now are being 
viewed in a new light by policy 
makers in the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration. 

A balanced budget no longer is accord- 
ed high priority—a goal to be achieved 
at almost any cost and at the earliest 
possible moment. Tax cuts, instead, have 
displaced balanced budgets on the off- 
cial priority list. 

Deficit spending, once a threat to 
cause fear and trembling, now can be 
accepted calmly as a condition neces- 
sary to the country’s welfare. Stigma 
that once clung to all deficits is reserved 
for the wrong kind of deficit spending, 
while properly designed deficits are re- 
garded as an evil much less fearsome 
than excessive taxes. 

Specifically, the new official attitude 
runs like this: A balanced budget is nor- 
mally desirable. Right now, though, tax 
cuts are imperative. Budget deficits, at 
a time when a business downturn threat- 
ens, are not undesirable—provided they 
are arrived at through tax reduction that 
can stimulate private spending. 

That view, actually, is just a part of a 
broad policy line that the Administration 
now is beginning to hammer into shape, 
after 10 months of thought and study. 
Details of official economic policy are to 
become more and more clear as surveys 
are completed and the Eisenhower pro- 
gram is readied for Congress early next 
year. Already, though, you can discern 
the principles upon which details are to 
rest. 

Continuing deficits are a key to this 
new policy line. To understand the part 
they are to play in the new policy, you 
need to glance back at the early New 


How to Deal With Hard Times— 


Here Are Two Approaches 


THE DEMOCRATIC FORMULA . J 





20 years ago, trying to stop a depression, a 
Democratic Administration: 


Relied on Government money to get business rolling again 
Set Government up in business ventures of many kinds 
Made work for people, to end widespread unemployment 
Increased federal spending 

Raised taxes on high incomes 


Accepted a budget deficit — on the theory that Govern- 
ment spending would produce good times, lead to a 
balanced budget once more 


THE REPUBLICAN FORMULA 





Now, trying to head off a recession, a Republican 
Administration is: 


BR 


Starting to take Government out of business,a little at a 
time 

Encouraging private enterprise, not Government, to ex- 
pand 

Relying. on private business to keep people working 
Reducing federal spending 

Cutting taxes — on both high and low incomes 
Accepting a budget deficit — on the theory that private 
spending will lead to better business, and eventually a 
balanced budget 


IT ALL ADDS UP TO THIS: 


Democratic approach called for expanding 
Government—relying more on Government spend- 
ing, less on private spending 


Republican approach calls for reducing Gov- 
ernment —relying less on Government spending, 
more on private spending 
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peal years. Deficits were accepted in a 
ampaign to stimulate business then, too, 
wut with a difference. In the official view, 
's the difference between deficit spend- 
ng and deficit tax cutting. 

The Administration of Franklin D. 
noosevelt attacked a depression by use 
{Government spending, then accepted 
sing debts that resulted. Taxes were 
nsistently increased. 
The Eisenhower Administration is de- 
amined to head off a downturn by 
ing tax cuts, and to accept the rising 
iebts that result. Spending is being 
snsistently reduced. 

A New Deal deficit, in the new Re- 
wblican view is One accepted in order 
slet Government try to spend the coun- 
wv out of a depression. An Eisenhower 
leicit is regarded as one accepted in 
mer to let the people spend themselves 
mt of a threatened recession. 

The Republican approach, described 
Ww Secretary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey—recognized as the Adminis- 
ations top budget spokesman and its 
most trusted salesman—is this: 

“If we return to the citizens as rapidly 
is possible the savings we make in Gov- 
mment expenses the people will have 
he money to spend for themselves in 
heir own way what the Government has 
len spending—or ‘wasting—for them. 
he people can spend their own money 
for their own account and in their own 
way for what they want much better 
han the Government can spend it for 
hem. The scale of living for all the 
wople will increase, the demand for 
moduction will continue, jobs will be 
entiful, and everyone will be better 
Underlying Mr. Humphrey’s policy 
fatement is a concept of Government 
ically different from the ideas of the 
ew Dealers. 

Federal Government, under Mr. 
Roosevelt, was accepted as the major 
ince in making the country’s wheels 
im. Secondary roles were assigned to 
individual enterprise, industry, State and 
local governments and all kinds of pri- 
Nate institutions. 

Under President Eisenhower, Govern- 
ment is given a secondary role, at most. 
‘Federal spending is being reduced 
pidly, already has been trimmed by 
billions of dollars a year. Yet spending 
iS are not to be permitted to send 
business into a tailspin. 

Taxes are being cut sharply, with the 
iitial blessing of Mr. Eisenhower, in 
mer to give families and businessmen 
ie additional spending money needed 
offset declining expenditures by Gov- 
emment, 
Under Mr. Roosevelt, no opportunity 
at big revenue cuts was handy to give 
usiness a shot in the biceps. 
total tax take was only about 2 
ln dollars in 1933 and never more 
(Continued on page 98) 
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Important Notice. For 44 years, the advisory serv- 
ice relied upon by professional investment managers, 
bankers and brokers has been Moody's Stock Survey. 
To introduce the Survey to individual investors this 
special year-end offer is being made to the readers of 
this magazine for the first time. 








How to Invest 


Successfully in 1954 


Let us send you these special Moody’s studies. They 
advise you, in careful detail, on the investment 
policies and practices that can be profitable to 
you in the important, perhaps critical, year ahead. 


What can you do to take advantage of the “investment 
crossroads” that will confront you in 1954? 

To invest successfully in 1954, you will have to see 
through the murky atmosphere created by the conflict 
between inflation and deflation. A wise investment 
policy for this year of “adjustment” will call for shrewd 
selection, and a careful mixture, of strong defensive 
and aggressive stocks. 

Here are some of the vital, specific questions an- 
swered in the special December issues of Moody’s Stock 
Survey which you are invited to accept: 

Your common stock policy in ’54— 
Fully invested? Reserve for buying opportunities? 
Which stocks offer you best growth today? 
Select from a list of 25 for long term capital gain 
Is income primarily your objective? 
18 issues giving above average return 
What are the best values available now? 
List of 20 issues selling at a fair price today 

What would be a good portfolio for you? 

3 sample guide portfolios of varying size and aims 

Which equities have a notable dividend stability? 

Checklist of selected items with excellent records 

Will the market go up or down in '54? 

An estimate of market risks and opportunities 

Which stock groups have a favorable outlook? 

49 industries analyzed, specific issues selected 

Where is industrial production headed? 

A long, hard and critical look at ’54 and beyond 

What’s likely to happen to earnings and dividends? 

Their importance and impact upon stock prices 
Can the economy achieve stability? 
Investment effect of Tax Cuts, the Deficit, the Debt. 


These special issues of Moody’s Stock Survey will be 
useful guides throughout the year. But they will serve, as 
well, to acquaint you with the sensible, feet-on-the-ground 
approach of Moody’s staff of specialists—an approach 
that can help you achieve steady, profitable results. 


See for yourself. We will send you 5 issues of the Stock 
Survey including these special year-end studies at the 
introductory “guest-subscription” rate of $5. Simply 
attach check, name and address, and mail this notice to 


Moopy’s INVESTORS SERVICE 


Investment Advisors since 1909 
65 Broapway, NEw York 6, N. Y. 
105 West Adams St., Chicago 3 


606 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 14 
USN-125 
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“Matal- [al 


on America’s fine products 


Labels—nameplates—trademarks— 
alert manufacturers find more uses 
every day for Metal-Cal’s unusual 
qualities. Metal-Cal is .003-inch 
aluminum foil, with the design made 
of colors absorbed and sealed into 
an anodized surface. The result is a 
clear, sharp design in brilliant, 
metallic color .. . amazingly resistant 
to abrasion, moisture, heat and cold. 
Metal-Cal’s pressure-sensitive back 
bonds to any smooth, cohesive 
surface. No need for screws or rivets. 


Metal-Cal obsoletes traditional 
metal nameplates and decals. As 
industry learns its advantages . . . in 
savings on material and labor and 
in lasting good looks . . . Metal-Cal 
wins new users. 


Your product de- 
serves this mark of 
quolity—a Metal-Cal 
trademark or label. 


Write for 3iSie ‘Sata rue 


ond samples 
Metal-Cal for your 
own test. 


Metal-Cal, Dept. J-2 
C & H Supply Co. 
415 E. Beach Ave. 
inglewood 3, Calif. 








Finance Week 





. . . New cuts in taxes 
for businesses, families 


than 5 billion dollars a year through 
1937. New Dealers turned, instead, to 
pump priming based on rapidly in- 
creasing Government expenditures—first 
on bigger Government loans, then on 
grants for State and local construc- 
tion, then on make-work jobs and out- 
right relief. 

Now, 20 years later, pump priming 
is to be tried again—by Republicans. 
This time, though, it is to be private 
pump priming. Families and_business- 
men are to be encouraged by sizable 
tax cuts and easier credit, to spend 
more money. 

Spending on new ventures—on new 
plant and equipment—is to be encour- 
aged, too, by the type of tax cuts to be 
used. A 10 per cent cut in taxes on ir- 
dividual incomes is relied upon to stimu- 
late family spending, with the hope that 
rising consumer demand will keep in- 
vestment at a high level. At the same 
time, Administration planners talk about 
further tax reductions for the higher- 
bracket incomes that are the mainstay 
of investment funds. 

Business expansion is to be stimulated 
also by an end to the excess-profits tax, 
regarded by businessmen as the worst 
of all deterrents to investment. In addi- 
tion, the Administration is working hard 
on special relief provisions designed to 
preserve incentive for saving and invest- 
ment. 

As the President puts it, “We must 
develop a system of taxation which will 
impose the least possible obstacle to 
the dynamic growth of the country .. .” 

Under Roosevelt, by contrast, taxes 
were raised consistently in the midst of 
the effort to end a depression. And the 
big burden was laid on upper income 
groups. Taxes on business were increased 
in rate and in number. To rising taxes 
on corporate incomes were added an ex- 
cess-profits tax and a variety of manu- 
facturers’ excises. 

And, while taking more and more in 
tax revenues in order to increase Gov- 
ernment spending, Democrats were bor- 
rowing at a growing rate in order to 
spend still more. 

Business and industry today are be- 
ing courted—not attacked—by the Eisen- 
hower Administration. 

Under Roosevelt, and in his words, 
the nation was depressed primarily be- 
cause businessmen had “failed through 
their own stubbornness and their own 
incompetence . . . The measure of the 
restoration,” he said, “lies in the extent to 
which we apply social values more noble 
than mere monetary profit.” 

(Continued on page 99) 


+ ADD and SUBTRACT - 
as Easily as You Dial a Phone! 


& 
“World's Largest Selling Portable Adding Machi 
and easy addition—direct subtraction—instant clearancestoy); 
,999.99—for business and home... Removable from plasic 
base for brief case portability. All metal working Parts~pre 
sion built—durable....GUARANTEED FOR A FULL YEAR 
Buy at office machine and office supply dealers, departmen, 
and stationery stores. If not available have your dealer Write,or I ter ( 
we will mail postage paid for $14.95 or C.O.D. Plus charge, 
LIGHTNING ADDING MACHINE SALES COMPANY 
Dept. A-120 234 W. 37th Place, Los Angeles 7, Caid, 
DEALERS: Buy directly from factory—W rite for prices 





The final dividend for the year 
1953 of one dollar ($1.00) per share 
has been declared on the capital 
stock of The Borden Company, 
payable December 19, 1953, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 2, 1953, 


E. L. NOETZEL 
November 24, 1953 Treasurer 
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... States are promised 
elurn of tax powers 


With that philosophy, the New Deal 
Government proceeded to get into busi- 
ness for itself. Starting with TVA and 
then a growing list of power and other 
projects, Government declared as a mat- 
tr of official policy that federal com- 
gtition with business was a healthy 
thing. Even more paralyzing, to indus- 
ty, was continual talk of further ven- 
tues by Government into the field of 
business. 

Now, 20 years later, a Republican 
Government is taking itself out of busi- 
ness, selling off its business enterprises, 
lying plans to limit Government com- 
wtition with industry, and taking a new 









it 

¢ [ook at all Government regulation of 

Business. 

? Mr. Humphrey underlines the new ap- 

2 [fpoach: “This Administration believes in 
the American way of life and in a free- 
market economy . . . This way of life 

e ; eh . 

= las withstood wars and political manipu- 


tions and experiments of all kinds. It 
will overcome all of our burdens of to- 
day.” 

Businessmen, it’s made abundantly 
clear, no longer need to fear Govern- 
ment. 

States and localities, too, are prom- 
ied a determined effort to restore them 
to their once-strong position. 

Under the Democratic New Deal, the 
Federal Government took over more and 
more responsibilities and functions of 
State and local governments—including, 
toa large degree, relief of the needy. 
Under Mr. Eisenhower, Government of- 
feials and an independent commission 
ae studying ways to return authority 
and responsibility to States and localities 
-including relief. Taxing authority, it’s 
promised, also will be returned to States 
ina major degree. 

New attitude toward Government, 
ymbolized by the new view of budget 
deficits, is one that still is taking form 
ad content. The growing tolerance 
toward deficits illustrates the way in 
which Administration thinking has de- 
veloped. 

“The first order of business,” explained 
Mr. Eisenhower in his state of the union 
address, “is the elimination of the annual 




















Now, after 10 months, the President 

*¢s no possibility of balancing the budg- 
in the fiscal year starting next July. 
Yethe declares himself publicly for major 
lu reductions and the budget deficit 
that those cuts entail. 
Still, it’s emphasized that the New 
I plan called for a deficit through 
spending. The Republican plan calls for 
adefcit through tax cutting. 
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© ATTRACTIVE RATES 
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R OF THE 


UNDER THE SUN... 


in one great 
HOLIDAY PACKAGE! 


Included in Special Rates 
Starting Dec. 12th 


Beach Parties—Water Shows—Sports 
Tourneys—Tea Dances—Headline Enter- 
tainment—Christmas Eggnog and Gala 
New Year Parties. Plus the prestige and 
satisfaction which only the Biltmore 
address can bring. 


Florida’s Finest Golf on Nearby Courses 
Special Club Train to Hialeah in Season 


James J. Farrell, General Manager 


BEACH 2) 


FOR NEW COLOR BROCHURE: 
Write Direct to the Hotel Palm Beach, Florida 





FLORIDA'S 
LARGEST 
RESORT 
HOTEL 





WINTERTIME WORLD 





MODERN 


Butt 


in BUDGET STEEL DESKS 


HASKELL © 
ga 40 muuch fore ho Lite, / 


Yes, at budget prices, Haskell 
gives you many fine features 
found only in higher-priced 
desks — beauty, efficiency, 
custom-quality and comfort. 


A GREAT NAME IN BUDGET STEEL 


Pvoseusuaannnnaancesensnnecmmmssnnes 


HASKEL 


OF pi GH 





See your dealer, or write for brochure 


HASKELL, INC. 


303 E. Carson St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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The Business 
‘is there... | 


New Construction jobs you want 


But if you don't - 
know where, 


you can’t get your share 





Dodge Reports — 
will tell you 


where your opportunities are... 
everyday — anywhere east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Get ‘‘How to 
Use’”’ book free. Write Dept. U5325 


DODGE REPORTS 


F.w. DODGE 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Timely, accurate, comprehensive 











construction news service ' 


THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE consonaniow 
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AMERICA 
GREW UP WITH ITS 
RAILROADS... 
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) TODAY’S POWERFUL 


...AND THE BEST IS YET TO COME! 


The mass market had arrived! 

Today railroads are still growing in 
strength and _ service — setting even 
greater standards of efficiency in their 


to the uses of mankind. As they grew, 
agriculture expanded, with the ever- 
widening markets for its produce. In- 


dustry developed as raw materials were 


AssociaTiON OF AMERICAN RAILROADS >¢< 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 






A CENTURY AGO, little locomotives like this—brass-bound, 
diamond-stacked wood-burners capable of pulling only about a dozen 
small freight cars—did the essential hauling that pushed the American 
frontier ever Westward to create an empire out of the wilderness. 


LOCOMOTIVES — using all the other improvements that have been made in railroading —turn out 
| many times as much transportation service as the old-timers —to meet the tremendous demands of America’s growth. 


America — for now, 













The railroads in this country grew fast available at prices which consumers forms of transportation combined—and 
—opening the resources of the continent could afford. the railroads’ average charge for haul- 


ing a ton one mile is lower than that of 
any other form of general transportation. 
This is a wonderful, healthy sign for 


as always, better 


operations. 
easily carried where they were needed That’s why the railroads today haul railroads mean more and better goods 
—and finished goods were made readily more goods, more miles than all other —a higher standard of living for all! 


You'll enjoy 

THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday 
evening on NBC. 
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>> Is U.S. business heading into another 1929? It's quite possible--in the 
view of Colin Clark, one of Britain's most eminent economists. 

Mr. Clark finds few to agree with him either in Western Europe or the U.S. 
But his batting average as a prophet is pretty good. He can't be ignored. The 
British newSpaper, the Manchester "Guardian," prints his views in two copy- 
righted articles and then questions his conclusions. You may, too. 


>> Mr. Clark sees the following disturbing possibilities in the U.S.: 

Business has probably overexpanded in the last several years. 

Housing demand may drop seriously at current high construction costs. 

Inventories are getting out of line relative to sales. And inventory cut- 
backs have chain reactions. One manufacturer curtails and a dozen suppliers 
feel it and tend to draw in their horns. This teeling spreads out not only 
through manufacturing but also through distributive channels. 

This type. of chain reaction is extremely difficult to stop except by power-= 
ful stimuli. Mr. Clark writes: "Easy money conditions, tax remissions, public- 
works expenditure, which might have served to nip such a movement in the bud in 
its early stages, will be entirely insufficient at a later stage." 

U.S. Government Spending he expects to stay just about at the present 
level. Nor will the money supply change appreciably. Construction costs will 
go on rising relative to other costs. U.S. exports will fall further. 

The decline in U.S. business will accelerate. By mid-1954, business activ- 
ity generally will be back to late-'49 levels. Then will come a deeper plunge. 

It could even rival the 1929 depression, Mr. Clark thinks. He points out 
humerous parallels between the present situation and 1929. 























>> But Mr. Clark sees a ray or two of hope for the U.S..... 


A sharp reduction in construction costs could release the still huge 
potential demand for residential housing. 





Most important is the greater awareness in the U.S. of the danger of de- 
pression than in 1929 and a greater willingness to take remedial measures. 

Last chance to shore up the economy will be in mid-1954, Mr. Clark thinks. 
The people and Congress may then be enough alarmed to take drastic measures. 

Mr. Clark's recommended action at that time would be additional tax cuts of 
20 billion dollars a year starting July 1, 1954. Deepest cuts should be in 
excise and other consumption taxes, where effects will be felt most quickly. He 
also suggests increasing the money supply by other governmental action. 

Increasing public works? Mr. Clark sniffs at this remedy; it's too slow. 

Government spending must stay high when the big tax cuts advocated by Mr. 

















(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Clark are made. He is all for pump priming on a big scale. 

Mr. Clark doubts, however, that Washington will take such a decisive course 
of action as suddenly and abruptly as will be needed next summer. 

An alternate recommendation is offered: Make large loans to other countries 
so that they can buy many more American goods. By “large loans" Mr. Clark means 
about 20 billions' worth. This may not be politically feasible either, Mr. 
Clark realizes. But he insists that a whopping shot in the arm will be needed, 

Unemployment ranging up to 6 or 7 million may result if drastic measures 
aren't taken, according to Mr. Clark's way of thinking. 








A bad U.S. depression, he fears, will undermine faith in free enterprise 





everywhere and lead governments to so many controls and to so much commercial 
isolation that much of the free world will fall easy prey to Communism. 


>> Most other economists agree with Colin Clark's analysis of the weak spots 
in the U.S. business setup. But they feel corrective measures can and will be 
applied before things get too bad. They point out that, compared with 1929, 
Stock speculation hardly exists, farmers have little debt, bank deposits are 
insured, and so on. European analysts take comfort from the fact that Americans 
have been talking recession for years. This has bred a cautious attitude. 
American businessmen are already trimming sails for an economic squall. 


>> In France, there's disappointment over the new budget for 1954 and the tax 
reforms recently proposed. Publicity build-up promised a reformed tax system, a 
reduced budget and the transfer of industrial investment from public to private 
financing. Program of the Laniel Government makes very little progress along 
any of these lines. 

Tax plan looks all right on paper. It cuts income taxes. It eliminates 
the pyramiding transaction tax (applied to the same product by the distributor, 
wholesaler, etc.). Individuals and consumers, thus, get a break. 

Taxes on business income and production go up. Tradesmen and other small 
firms, the main tax evaders in France, are to be assessed a Special levy accord- 
ing to external signs of affluence, such as size of pay rolls and floor space 
occupied, rather than on the falsified profits they often declare. 

Joker in this tax plan is that it isn't included in the new budget bill. 
Budget can and will be voted. Separate tax bill can be kicked around, may never 
even come to a vote in its entirety. 





>> The "reduced" French budget is illusory. It seems to be cut in half. 
Actually, the cut is very small and is covered by a special U.S. grant. 

French budget is set up in a new form--to make it look better. Some big 
investments in basic industry are taken out of the ordinary budget. But they 
are Simply transferred to a special Treasury account. This is like the separa- 
tion of current and capital budgets in many countries. 

Budget reform promised was that these investments would be turned over to 
private financing, to the capital market. Instead, they will be financed with 
Treasury guarantees, making them virtually the same as Treasury bonds. 

All this means that there will continue to be plenty of deficit financing 
in France. Structural reforms in fiscal policy are again postponed. 

Recent revival in private-capital market in France gives the Government a 
chance to shift its financing burden. But it isn't doing this. 
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A touch of STATESMANSHIP 


“A politician thinks ahead to the next election ....astatesman to the next generation.” 


There’s a parallel in business, too. We, at Evans, try to measure up in all of our 
plants—to being business ‘‘statesmen.”? We always try to think, not just about 
your order, but about your business . . . your problems... your future. 

Because we take more than a work-a-day interest in serving our customers... 
an interest that revolutionized railroad car loading, saving railroads and shippers 
millions of dollars...an interest that solved truck and bus heating and ventilating 
problems and provided improved and economical automotive battery separators... 
an interest that turned to making aircraft parts and cargo tie-down equipment, 
smoke generators and machine gun mounts, and other devices for the military ... 
an interest that has helped many companies with product development and 
custom manufacturing problems. 

We not only take pride in the quality products we make, but we take an interest 
in helping them solve customers’ problems. We’d like to talk about yours. 

Evans Products Company, Dept.AA-12,Plymouth, Michigan. 

Plants at Plymouth, Mich.; Coos Bay and Roseburg, 

Ore.; Vancouver, B. C. 


PROP''CTS FOR INDUSTRY 


act 
vy CONTR. 
MILER ACTURING 


Wooo PRrooUCTS 
cama DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD, 
OAD Lo, BaTreay SEPARATORS ,ETC, 
Fquipmenr N® 


Freight Damage-Prevention Equipment ¢ Automotive Heaters 


Parts & Stampings e Douglas Fir Plywood 
Battery Separators ¢ Dimension Lumber 














How to deal with Communists is becoming, 
more and more, the big political issue in U. S. 
Here are the latest statements, in their own 
words, by spokesmen from both sides. 

Adlai Stevenson, titular head of the oppo- 


FULL TEXT OF SPEECH 


Following is the text of an address by Adlai E. Stevenson 
before the Georgia Legislature, Atlanta, Nov. 24, 1953: 


I have been the Governor of a great State so I do not feel 
altogether alien here today before the Legislature of Georgia. 
Indeed, Illinoisian though I be, I feel more comfortable here 
in Atlanta among so many good Democrats than I used to 
sometimes feel in Springfield where the Legislature was so 
solidly infiltrated with gentlemen of another political per- 
suasion. 

I am profoundly grateful for your invitation to address the 
General Assembly, to you Governor Talmadge for your hos- 
pitality, and to all of you (even the Republicans, if any) who 
have set aside some of your busy day for me. Indeed, I 
wanted to come to Georgia last year when we were engaged 
in one of these quadrennial great debates which are always 
great and seldom debates—and, I might add, seldom “cru- 
sades” either. 

But perhaps it is just as well I didn’t, because I seem to 
have fared better in the States I didn’t visit than in those I 
did. At all events, my heart is full of gratitude to the Georg- 
ians who gave your neighbor, Senator Sparkman, and myself 
our largest majority. I am very proud of your confidence last 
year and the honor you do me today. And I hope none of you 
are regretful that Georgia has never voted Republican. But if 
such there be, I commend to you the letter I had the other 
day from another Southern State which said, “We voted in 
haste and are repenting at leisure.” 

I thought coming down here of other things besides votes 
for which I was thankful to Georgia: Of the great names of 
Georgia’s past and present; of Senator Walter George, whose 
wisdom and prudence have earned the nation’s respect; of 
the great influence in our councils of Senator Richard Russell, 
with whom I am honored to claim a common ancestor 
who struck a memorable blow for freedom 175 years ago; 
of Carl Vinson, whom I was privileged to know during 
the war when my boss was Frank Knox, the Secretary of 
the Navy, and a Republican who did not mistake his party 
for his country. 

But mostly I thought of the amazing progress of our South- 
land. As a former Governor of a sister State where Demo- 
cratic administrations are very good but not very frequent, I 
am not unmindful of the achievements of Georgia under the 
Administration of Governor Talmadge. 

The increases in late years in the level of income in 
Georgia, in bank deposits, employment, new industries are a 
mirror of the South, indeed of the nation, fortunately, for the 
nation cannot be healthy if segments are unhealthy, as you in 
the South once had good reason to know. 

There have been mistakes, injustices and failures during 
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“McCARTHYISM’ PRO AND CON 


McCarthy Defines ‘Trumanism‘; Stevenson Challenges McCarthy 


sition party, attacks present methods in a 
speech made November 24, given in full text. 


gives his own views on “McCarthyism” in a 
radio-TV speech made November 24. 

















































Senator Joseph McCarthy, on the other side, 


pow as 
BY MR. STEVENSON 0 do 
these decades of national growth. But the record of remat- 0 
able progress is clear, and much of it has been made by the 
Democratic Party. Conscious of our deficiencies, let us nf Unt 
overlook our achievements. North- 
at the 
20 YEARS OF PROGRESS te 
But 
Consider labor. For decades it was treated as a pariah jp more | 
many areas. But for the past 20 years millions of working fit 195 
men and women have found their rightful place in the sii MAnd ¢ 
through organized collective bargaining. fold. 3 
Consider public health. Federal, State and private efforts mew 
have banished many diseases. The South is now vital in larg ff Nov 
part because we have eliminated yellow fever, malaria, pe. fie Sc 
lagra, hookworm. Our national life expectancy constantly Mtereste 
increases. cratic 
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Consider agriculture. Formerly farmers did not share in 
the nation’s general prosperity. But for the past 20 years mot 
of our farmers have enjoyed a fairer share of our nation 
income. I say “most” because we have on our conscience 
more than a million people in agriculture whose income 
averages less than $1,0C0 a vear. And now with exports and 
farm prices falling all the farmers are apprehensive-even 
in Georgia. 

You know, after the brave speeches in last year’s campaigi 
I thought the Republicans surely had a better farm polia 
But they didn’t. They didn’t have anything but speeches. 


Now they have a study commission and we have promises Bec 
a new and better program. I hope it is, and if it is the Mand re 
can count on Democratic support. For we know that th jj zoton 
present program is far from perfect, but we also know thi Ht a | 
an imperfect farm program is better than a bad farm de which, 
pression. . litical 
What of minorities? Negroes were long our most depressté 
minority. Happily, their position has enormously improved PLIC 
I unhesitatingly applaud the progress in the South which, 
contrast with the past, is even more conspicuous than in the . And 
North. I believe, and I think in common with the great m: Jf the 
jority of thoughtful white people of the South that this in the da 


provement must and will continue, particularly in enlarge? 
opportunities for Negro employment and advancement in the 
South’s expanding industries. 

For familiar reasons, American Negroes might have seem 
fair prey for Communism. But, trusting in the performant 
and promises of American life, our Negro citizens are ove 
whelmingly anti-Communist. This is a solemn vote of co 
dence in the democratic way. It is also of tremendous i 
portance for our democratic cause in the eyes of the ge 
nonwhite populations of the world where the malicious 
the ignorant fan the antiwhite fires. 
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[could go on and on listing the areas of our remarkable 
ogress, for, undismayed by the doubts and shouts of the 
inthearted and reactionary, the nation has surged forward 
, the past 20 years under Democratic influence and the 
uth has moved with it. With hope in your hearts and tools 
your hands, your burst of long-repressed creative energy 
warked an astounding renaissance. 

Once tens of thousands of the South’s ablest young people 
id to go elsewhere in search of opportunity. You brought 
em up. You set them on their way. Then they had to leave 
ime. The hands and minds that were sprung of the South 
nd might have contributed deeply to its advancement, con- 
ributed instead to other communities. Now this leakage 
tom the heart of the South has been stopped and there is 
ybundant opportunity for youth and enterprise, boldness and 
magination, in the new South. 

Fortunately, the making of a nation or a region is never 
gnpleted. We Americans are inspired by the challenge to 
ridge the gulf between what is and what may be. But much 
remains to be done in the South and elsewhere, and tomor- 
iow as yesterday the Democratic Party must help the people 
0 do it. 


ORTH-SOUTH CLEAVAGE 


Until lately the dopesters were freely predicting that the 
North-South cleavage would pull the Democratic Party apart 
it the seams. Our ill-wishers egged us on. They reminded me 
if the boy who said: “Let’s you and him fight.” 

But instead of disintegrating, the Democratic Party looks 
more united than it has for a long time. We lost an election 
in 1952, but we did not lose our vitality or sense of mission. 
ind the sheep that strayed are daily coming back into the 
ld. For my part, they are welcome; including those that 
wmewhat sheepishly return. 

Now there are doubtless extremists in both the North and 
the South, and the East.and the West, who are more in- 
terested in having their way than in having an effective Demo- 
matic Party or having a Democratic Party at all. But it isn’t 
inthe nature of a party structure that covers a nation to have 
total discipline and total conformity of view. There are bound 
t0 be disagreements, and it is well there are, because self- 
criticism, conflict and controversy are not only the ingredients 
of democracy, they are also the ingredients of progress. But 
wecan and we do agree on a great many more things than 
we disagree on, and we need one another in order to advance 
the great body of ideas we agree upon. There is, I believe, a 
gowing desire in both North and South to go forward to- 
gther, without bitterness, in good will, mutual respect and 
with a decent concern for the opinions of one another. 

Because Democrats are finding broader common ground 
aid rebuilding their shattered citadels, we are on the way 
not only to healing the rifts that have plagued us so long but 
tv. a better, wiser, stronger instrument of the public will, 
Which, after all, is the only reason for the existence of a po- 


litical party. 


PLIGHT OF REPUBLICANS 


. And it is well we are because the real, the serious chasm is 
inthe Republican Party. The-days of Democratic minority, 
the days for reflection and rebirth, may be short as people 
‘ome to realize more and more that a nation cannot be gov- 
émed nor a world guided by promises, postponement, paral- 
ysis and slander. 
_A year ago many newspapers, and I don’t include your 
justly famous papers in Atlanta, were saying that the Repub- 
licans must be elected to save the Grand Old Party from de- 
‘toying itself by even more irresponsible opposition; that 
ven office they would measure up to the responsibility, 
somehow heal their divisions, reduce taxes, balance the 
get, cut waste, cut military expenditures, strengthen the 
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free world, liberate the enslaved, restore peace and light, 
milk and manna to the world. 

Well, that would have been about as easy as for one 
Siamese twin to jump off the Brooklyn Bridge while the 
other kept the skillet hot for the fish fry. And today the gulf 
between their promises and their performance is as wide~as 
Texas. Nor, as the people are realizing, can you reconcile the 
irreconcilable, and many Republicans in Congress act as 
though they were still in the opposition. On two thirds of the 
key issues in the last session, Democrats saved the Republi- 
can Administration from the Republican Congress. The atti- 
tude of many Republican leaders seems to be, “I like Ike, but 
I don’t like what Ike likes.” 

They have opened a campaign to elect a Republican Con- 
gress in 1954, which, as somebody said, is certainly an anti- 
Eisenhower move if there ever was one. And now the sorry 
counsels of partisan desperation seem to have prevailed, and 
our country has been humiliated before the world. 


TRUMAN VS. COMMUNISM 


I remind you citizens of Georgia that it was by this iden- 
tical tactic of smearing the Democratic Party as the party of 
disloyalty that the Republican Party kept itself in power for 
a generation after the Civil War. Then they called it “waving 
the bloody shirt,” and they clung to political power even 
when their policies were corrupt, reactionary and bankrupt. 
And now, divided, becalmed and frightened, they are waving 
not the bloody shirt, but the red shirt—a former President otf 
the United States who has done more than any living ma. to 
check the forward thrust of Communism and preserve tie 
blessings of freedom for mankind. In a series of bold deci- 
sions President Truman revitalized the free world, restored 
its will power, fortified its nerve, united its strength, con- 
certed its purposes—against stubborn Republican opposition 
most of the way—and led the free peoples in their fight 
against imperialist Communism. 

Yet, before a luncheon club, reckless words implying dis- 
loyalty have now been spoken about this man by the same 
politician who engineered the ruthless, reckless attack on tne 
ethics of Senator Taft and his followers in the last Republi- 
can Convention. Government by postponement is bad enough, 
but it is far better than government by desperation. 

General Eisenhower promised the people a new morality. 
But his lieutenants have chosen their weapons without re- 
gard for their effect on America’s position in the world, or on 
the level of political debate in our own halls, or on the level 
of political responsibility in our own hearts and consciences. 
They have taken McCarthyism away from McCarthy. What 
an end to the great crusade! 

Root out, I say, the agents of this satanic world-wide con- 
spiracy; disclose the mistakes and failures of the past; assess 
the responsibility, let the chips fall where they may. But for 
the love of Heaven let us do it with dignity, ob‘ectivity and 
justice, and with some better motive than partisan strife that 
can only seriously weaken the United States in its mortal 
struggle with the total evil that besieges the world. 

No one wins this way. Suspicion of past Democratic mis- 
takes is balanced by suspicion of present Republican motives. 
The people are confused, confidence in both parties under- 
mined, the nation injured. The issue isn’t which party detests 
Communism most, but how to deal with the serious problem 
of espionage in our Government. And it won't be resolved to 
the nation’s advantage by shouting matches and degrading 
circuses for political profit. Surely the people are entitled to 
have the facts in the Harry Dexter White and similar cases 
developed, evaluated and disclosed soberly, honestly, im- 
partially in a manner consistent with the national interest, 
security and dignity. 

I am proud, as I say, of the Democratic record in the last 
Congress and nobody should be more thankful than the 
President. Democrats supported the Administration when 
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they thought it was right, which has sometimes been con- 
fused with supporting the President for his sake rather than 
democratic principles for their sake. It will be harder now 
after this degrading assault on President Truman. 

It will be harder now after the Administration’s eagerness 
to accept Democratic assistance and then repudiate Demo- 
crats. It will be harder now with the major issues of farm 
policy, labor legislation, taxes, foreign trade, etc., postponed 
to an election year. And it will be harder now in a constant 
drumbeat of indictment by suspicion, of conviction by accu- 
sation which seem to be the Republican program. I note, by 





the way, that President’ Eisenhower says he hopes Comm. 
nist espionage will not be an issue in next year’s elections, by 
Mr. Hall, the Republican Chairman, says it will be the majy 
issue. And they laughed when I stood up last year to taj 
about a two-headed elephant! But we are getting used 
these contradictions. 

In spite of the difficulties I respectfully urge that we pe. 
sist in the constructive pattern the Democrats have estab. 
lished and resist the temptation to oppose for the sake gf 
opposition. .The business of the minority, of a loyal opposition, 
is still the government of the nation, not its injury to wiy 
empty political victories. Our party exists to serve the coup. 
try, not the office seekers. 

I have recently returned from a trip around the worl 
Over much of it beat the wings of the Satan of Darknes 
And I say to you that we shall not die because of our qua. 
rels over domestic affairs, but we may die if we do not moy 
wisely and boldly in our foreign relations. 

Fortunately, Southern vision has never failed the nation i 
the life-or-death affairs that have concerned it since 19]4 
Insight, memory and a strong sense of history have combine 
to enrich the South’s wisdom. For Southerners alone amo 
Americans know what it is to suffer the horror and hunili:. 
tion of invasion. 

On the shores of Galilee I understood better than befor 
the meaning of those words: “Where there is no vision the 
people perish.” What is vision? Is it not the ability to look be. 
yond the crowded landscape to the high hills where tnt) 
resides and new ages are coming to birth? Is it not the ability 
to hear the quiet voice of reason above the shouting of the 
haters? 

Happily, this vision is still among us—Democrfats and Re. 
publicans alike, and, whatever the provocations, pray Heaven 
that we Democrats will struggle shoulder to shoulder, Noth 
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and South, East and West, to insure its triumph. 

Nothing we do with arms or aid will avail us long if Amer 
ica’s moral image is one of confusion and cowardice, hysteti 
and fear. 

But we are not frightened, frustrated brutes trembling le. 
fore our pitiless destiny. We are not smothered in the cold 
filth of suspicion and the hot lava of hate. We are not ¢e. 
linquents scrawling dirty words on alley fences. We are cal, 
confident Americans, united by the vast majesty of freedom 
in its most solemn crisis of the Christian Era. 

And that image of gallantry and greatness the Democratic 
Party must reflect. For that is America! 





FULL TEXT OF SPEECH 


Following is the text of address by Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy (Rep.), of Wisconsin, over television and radio net- 
works from New York, Nov. 24, 1953: 


Good evening, fellow Americans. Last Monday night a 
former President of the United States, while attempting to 
explain away his promotion of a Communist spy, made a com- 
pletely untruthful attack upon me. Tonight I shall spend but. 
very little time on Harry Truman. He is of no more im- 
portance than any other defeated politician. Trumanism, 
however, becomes an issue in so far as it is embraced by the 
Democrat Party. 

The other night, Truman defined what he calls “McCarthy- 
ism.” The definition was identical, word for word, comma 
for comma, with the definition adopted by the Communist 
Daily Worker, which originated the term, “McCarthyism.” 
Yesterday—yesterday the national committee of the Com- 
munist Party issued a 1,000-word statement condemning At- 
torney General Brownell and lauding Truman for his attack 
upon “McCarthyism.” This statement, by the Communist 
Party, was signed by William Z. Foster, National Chairman 
of the Communist Party, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and Pettis 
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Perry—all three of whom have been indicted for Comme 
nist conspiracy against this country. I am sure they will ni 
applaud my speech tonight. 

Trumanism can perhaps best be defined as the placing @ 
your political party above the interest of the country, t 
gardless of how much the country is damaged thereby. Iti 
the theory that, no matter how great the wrong, it is right 
it helps your political party. Trumanism, also, in effect, says 
the head of a household that, if you catch a criminal looting 
your safe, kidnaping your children and attacking your wil 
do not dare turn the spotlight on him, do not get rough wih 
him, or call for the police, because, if you do, the crimind 
will have you arrested for disturbing the peace. 

Now, as to Mr. Truman’s speech the other night, let us vet 
briefly examine the unusual series of statements made bi 
him explaining his promotion and retention of a Communi 
spy. 

Statement No. 1—After Attorney General Brownell t 
vealed the fact that Truman had promoted a man knowns 
an espionage agent, the first newspaper report quoted Tr 
man as saying he had never read any of the derogatory ™ 
terial about White. 
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Statement No. 2—For Truman was confronted with the 
MU tact that the FBI report had been placed in his hands, then 
but he was quoted as saying that he fired White as soon as he dis- 


min covered White was disloyal. 
" Statement No. 3—Then later, when confronted with the 
to 


fact that White had not been fired, Truman answered, “White 
was fired by resignation.” Just what that means, I frankly 
Pe“ ton't know. 


a Statement No. 4—Next Truman was then confronted with 
ey the letter over his own signature commending this Com- 
ioe, munist spy in the most glowing terms. Let me quote Truman. 
“iN vere’s what he said. Here’s Harry Truman speaking. “I am 
= confident, Mr. White, that in your new position you will add 
jistinction to your already distinguished career.” 
- Statement No. 5—Truman finally came up with the excuse 
te hat, while he had read the FBI report which branded White 
st asa spy, he kept White on and promoted him to a higher 


ib to help the FBI in its investigation of the spy ring. As 
nin this one, I would like to call upon the testimony of J. 
914 Edgar Hoover, a man whose truthfulness has not even been 
inal questioned by the Communist Party, believe it or not. On 
none fg Page 136 of the hearings, here’s what J. Edgar Hoover says. 
iin, He says: 
“At no time was the FBI a party to an agreement to 
for Promote Harry Dexter White and at no time did the 
‘te FBI give its approval to such an agreement. Such an 
the. —" on the part of the FBI would be inconceiv- 
able. 
o* Well, there you have it. But having been caught five 
the times red-handed, Truman comes up with the granddaddy 
of them all; here’s what he says, he says: “It’s all McCarthy’s 
Re fault,” he says, “ all the fault of McCarthyism”; and isn’t that 
aven fy Dasty McCarthy an awful man. 
‘orh@ Now, my good friends, there is no reason on earth why 
this fight to expose and remove Communists and traitors 
me. tm positions of power should be a contest between Ameri- 
tering c@S two great political parties. Certainly the millions of loyal 
American Democrats love America just as much, they hate 
s beg and despise Communist spies just as much as the Republicans 
cold @ did. Certainly there is no division along party lines among 
t de the mothers and fathers and wives of the 140,000 Korean 
valm, @ casualties whose miseries have come to them from the trick- 
don § cries and betrayals of an Administration whose foreign policy 
was so carefully shaped by the Alger Hisses, the Harry Dex- 
sratic fg tet Whites, the Owen Lattimores, the Dean Achesons, the 
John Carter Vincents. 


SPREAD OF COMMUNISM 


We should keep in mind that as of tonight—rather to- 
nm fy night we are engaged in a war which was declared in 1914 
| nt by Lenin, repeatedly reaffirmed by Joe Stalin, and approved 
two and a half weeks ago by high officials of the Kremlin. It 

ng o is the Communist war against free men. 
eM When that first Communist declaration of war was made 
Iti 105 years ago, you could number the active Communist 
ght if leaders on the fingers of both hands. At the time Truman be- 
ays Came President, the number of people under Communist 
ting Comination was 180 million. During his term as President 
wit, the figure increased from 180 million people to 800 million 
wif People. This represents the greatest victory of any brutalitarian 
nin dictatorship since time first commenced to run. Why? Is it 
because Communist slavery is more attractive than the clean 

syetif® ait of freedom? Certainly not. Then why? 
le ff = The pattern of Communist conquest has been the same in 
qunis® “Very country over which the Stygian blackness of Communist 
hight has descended. Always first the infiltration of key posts 
N government by Communist traitors and then the creeping 
paralysis of fear to speak out and expose the traitors. This 
fear has been engendered and nurtured not only by Com- 
munists, but also by the phony, deluded, fuzzy-minded 
berals” in whose book it is a mortal sin ever to expose 
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SENATOR McCARTHY 


or criticize a Communist. Of course, it is perfectly proper 
for the Communists to scream lies and vituperation at any- 
one who hurts the Communist cause. Thus, my good 
friends, the picture has been in Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, and every other nation taken over by the black 
death of Communism. Thus, the picture has been in our 
country also. 

In connection with Communist infiltration of our Govern- 
ment let me give you, if I may, very briefly another case in 
which Truman intervened in behalf of a Communist agent. 
On April 13, 1950, George Shaw Wheeler who had been work- 
ing for the United States Government in Europe deserted to 
the Communist cause. At that time he denounced what he 
called, and I quote: “Gestapo methods” of the United States 
and stated that he was going to stand “proudly with the So- 
viet regime.” Wheeler then disappeared behind the Iron 
Curtain. Now what does Truman have to do with this? As 
early as 1944 the Civil Service Commission Loyalty Board had 
found Wheeler disloyal because of Communist and espionage 
activity. 

Listen to these dates if you will. On Oct. 4, 1944, 
Harry Truman, candidate for Vice President, wrote a three- 
page letter to the Civil Service Commission denouncing the 
Commission in the strongest language for having ordered 
the dismissal of Wheeler. In October of 1945, Harry Truman 
as President, the Civil Service Commission reversed itself 
and ordered Wheeler reinstated. And, of course, as you know, 
Wheeler is now behind the Iron Curtain, having admitted that 
he was an espionage agent. Now add to this—add to this 
the picture of Glasser, Silvermaster, Ullmann, Kaplan and all 
the rest named in FBI reports of Communism—Communists 
that were kept in high positions of power with access to vital 
secrets by the Truman Administration, and you have some 
small portion of the sordid picture. Now, fellow Americans, 
there’s nothing accidental about this picture. It is a deliberate 
pattern of Communist infiltration. 

Impossible, you say? Yes. Unbelievable? Yes. But there 
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you have it. It is all a matter of cold record. The most amazing 
and disturbing thing about this incredibly unbelievable pic- 
ture is that, as the danger to this nation is slowly and labori- 
ously exposed, instead of an admission of guilt, of stupidity, 
cheap politicians from coast to coast join the chorus of the 
Communist Daily Worker and shout, “Oh, isn’t this McCarthy- 
ism an awful thing?” Isn’t it terrible to dig out these Com- 
munists? 

How many American young men have died and how many 
will die because of stupidity, blindness and treason no one 
will ever know. But what answer do we get when it is ex- 
posed? The leader of the Democratic Party—Harry Truman 
—in the most intemperate language condemns Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell for giving the American people the facts. He 
then, of course, proceeds to damn McCarthy, drawing heavily 
upon his repertoire of dirty names because I took some part 
in the exposure of the Communist infiltration of his Adminis- 
tration. i 


“McCARTHYISM‘ 


I would not be concerned about what a discredited politi- 
cian has to say, except that his leadership on the Communist 
issue is being followed by so many Democrats. I would like to 
briefly review some of the work of our committee. This may 
furnish a key to the bitterness of the Truman Democrats—I 
emphasize Truman Democrats—toward my work, which they 
prefer to call McCarthyism. 

Now for a glance at a few excerpts from the testimony be- 
fore our committee. On Nov. 19, 1953, we were investigating 
Communist infiltration and potential espionage and sabotage 
in the huge General Electric plants. Defense officials freely 
stated that, if enemy agents were to sabotage the General 
Electric facilities, it would deal a crippling blow toward 
our defense attempts. The first witness before the commit- 
tee, Henry Archdeacon. 

The question: Were you engaged in espionage over the 
past few weeks? (This question was asked less than a week 
ago. ) 

Answer: I decline to answer that question on the basis that 
it might tend to incriminate me. 

Question: As a matter of fact, you have been giving 
to the Communist Party complete detailed information on 
everything going on in the General Electric plants? Is that 
correct? 

Answer: I decline to answer on the basis of the Fifth 
Amendment. 

Question: Just one further question. If we were to have 
war with Communist Russia, and if the Communist Party 
ordered you to sabotage, to blow up the facilities at General 
Electric, this defense plant, would you disobey that order of 
the Communist Party? 

Listen to this: 

Answer: I decline to answer that question on the ground 
that my answer may tend to incriminate me. 

Well, this morning, less than 12 hours ago, a witness, Joseph 
Levitsky, appeared before our committee. Levitsky had until 
recently been working in the telecommunications, a lab, 
which was handling secret radar work dealing with the de- 
fense of this nation. He refused, under the Fifth Amendment 
—on the grounds of self-incrimination—to tell whether during 
the last 30 days he had engaged in a conspiracy to commit 
espionage, and whether during July of this year he had at- 
tempted to get people from the other Signal Corps’ laboratory 
to commit espionage. 

A few months ago, we were investigating espionage in 
the Government Printing Office, which handles secret material 
for every department of Government, including Army, Navy, 
Air Corps, Secret Service, Atomic Energy, on down the line. 
One of the witnesses before the committee was Edward 
Rothschild. The FBI had given the Truman Administration 
detailed reports upon him and his wife; reports to the effect 
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that they were both Communists, that she was an importan 
officer in the Communist Party, that Communist meeting 
were held at their home, and that he had been engaged jy 
stealing Government secrets, including secret codes fron 


the Printing Office. He was before our committee on Augug [RS 


10 of this year. Let me quote a few questions and answer, 
if I may. 


Question: Is it a fact, Mr. Rothschild, that you have acces fF 


to secret and confidential material? 

Answer: Yes. 

Question: Up until today? 

Answer: Up until this moment, Mr. Senator. 

Question: Are you a member of the Communist Party as of 
this moment? 

Answer: Under the Fifth Amendment, I decline to answer 

Question: Did you ever steal a secret code book from the 
Government Printing Office? 

Answer: Again a refusal to answer under the Fifth Amend. 
ment. 

Question: Were you engaged in espionage against the 
United States on Aug. 9, 1953? 


Answer: I refuse to answer, Fifth Amendment. 


FIRING SECURITY RISKS 


Well, to get rid of a Communist handling secret material is, 
of course, important. But it is even more important to discover 
how a Communist could hold a job handling secrets which 
affected lives and deaths of 160 million American peopl 
for 10, 15, 20 years. So we went into that. So we called then 
men on the misnamed Loyalty Board. I think their testi- 
mony gives perhaps as clearly as any the reason why the Tr 
man Democrat Administration was crawling with Comm- 
nists. The secretary of the Loyalty Board was asked the 
question why they did not call the witnesses whom the FBI 
could furnish. The answer—Listen to this: That was not our 
practice, Mr. Senator. 

Then I asked the secretary of the Loyalty Board this 
question: Is it true that, in the Rothschild hearing, you 
only called witnesses who were suggested by Rothschild? 
Is it the usual practice to hear only the witnesses wh» 
the accused wants you to hear? Answer—This is by the 
chairman of the Loyalty Board: Yes, Mr. Senator, that has 
been the practice. Next question: Let me ask you this- 
Does your Board operate under the rule that mere member 
ship in the Communist Party is not sufficient to bar a worker? 
Answer: That is true. : 

Well, my good friends, this gives you some of the picture o 
why the Communists, the fellow travelers, and the Trumar- 
type Democrats who place party above country, scream 9 
loudly about McCarthyism, why their hatred and venom 
know no bounds. 

A few days ago I read that President Eisenhower expressed 
the hope that, by election time in 1954, the subject of Com 
munism would be a dead and forgotten issue. The raw, harsh, 
unpleasant fact is that Communism is an issue and will 
an issue in 1954. Truman’s diatribe against those who expos 
Communists is the best proof of that. 

I would also like to remind those very well-meaning people 
who speak about Communism not being an issue that Com 
munism is not isolated from the other great evils which best 
us today. For example, when a Harry Dexter White by his 
manipulations through the Treasury Department undermines 
the money system of Nationalist China—when a Lauchlio 
Currie on White House stationery countermands the orders 
to ship vast amounts of captured German equipment 
China to be used in her war against the Communists—whe 
the Communists and fellow travelers in policy-making po 
tions sold out our friends to our enemies with the result thit 
620 million people disappeared behind the Iron Curtain be 
tween 1945 and 1953—when they were doing this, they wet 
making necessary a huge tax burden upon the Amencil 
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ople—a tax burden necessary to build up our defenses. 


ey were in effect signing the draft call for the hundreds 
‘thousands of young men who have been called to military 
uty. They were setting the stage for future wars and were 
soning the death warrants of unknown numbers of Ameri- 
9s. Therefore, practically every issue which we face today 
om high taxes to the shameful mess in Korea is inextricably 
sterwoven With the Communist issue. 

Democrat office seekers from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
ve been proclaiming that McCarthyism is the issue in this 
smpaign. In a way, I guess, it is, because, Republican con- 
| of the Senate determines whether I shall continue as 
airman of the investigating committee. 

Therefore, if the American people agree with Truman, 
hey have a chance to get rid of me as chairman of the in- 
estigating committee next fall by defeating any Republican 

for election. 

if the American people, on the other hand, believe in the 
ycessity of digging out and getting rid of the type of Com- 
nunists who have been before our committee, if they believe, 
1s] do, that treason, dishonesty and stupidity should be ex- 
sed, wherever and whenever found, regardless of the party 
libel, then their answer is to keep the Republicans in power 
k) we many continue to clean out the Aegean stables. 

But now let us take a look at the Republican Party. Un- 
otunately in some cases our batting average has not been 
too good. 

Before looking at some of the cases in which our batting 
werage is zero, let me make it clear that I think the new 
Administration is doing a job so infinitely better than the 
muman-Acheson regime that there is absolutely no com- 
parison. 

For example, the new Administration in the first 10 months 
inofice has gotten rid of 1,456 Truman holdovers who are all 
wcurity risks and over 90 per cent of the 1,456 security risks 
were gotten rid of because of Communist connections and 
ativities or perversion; 1,456, I would say an excellent record 
for the time President Eisenhower has been in office. 


FAILURES OF REPUBLICANS 


However, let us glance at a few cases where we struck 
ot. For example, we still have John Paton Davies on the 
jay roll after 11 months of the Eisenhower Administration. 
4nd who is John Paton Davies? John Paton Davies was (1) 
pat and parcel of the old Acheson-Lattimore-Vincent-White- 
Hliss group which did so much toward delivering our Chinese 
fiends into the Communist hands; (2) he was unanimously 
ered by the McCarran Committee to the Justice Depart- 
nent in connection with a proposed indictment because he 
led under oath about his activities in trying to put Commu- 
lists and espionage agents in key spots in the Central In- 
telligence Agency. The question which we ask is, why is this 
man still a high official in our Government after 11 months 
ot Republican Administration? 

Let us examine the failure of my party, if we may, to 
liquidate the powerless bankruptcy of the. Democrat Ad- 
ninistration. On Sept. 12, 1953, the Chinese Communists 
anounced that they would not treat as prisoners of war 
American fliers who were shot down during the Korean war, 
over Manchuria. On Sept. 10, 1953, the Army announced that 
‘ome 900 American young men known to have been prisoners 
a the Communists in Korea were still unaccounted for. 
Unaccounted for as of tonight, my good friends. 

Well, why do I bring this situation up tonight in talking 
about the Republican Party? The Republican Party did. not 
treate the situation, I admit. We inherited it. But we are 
sponsible for the proper handling of this situation as of 
tonight. And what are we going to do about it? Are we going 
0 continue to send perfumed notes following the style of 

Truman-Acheson regime? Or are we going to take the 
Position that an honorable nation can take—namely, 
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that every uniformed American packed the pride, and the 
honor and the power of this nation on his shoulders? 

Millions of people in my radio and television audience to- 
night will recall that even in grade school your hearts beat 
a bit faster and you felt a great surge of pride when you 
heard in song, “This is the land of the free and the home of 
the brave.” But let me ask you, how free are we? How free 
are we when American aviators fighting under the American 
flag at this very moment, on Nov. 24, 1953, are being 
brain washed, starved or murdered behind a bamboo cur- 
tain? How brave are we when we do not use all the power 
of this nation to rescue those airmen and the 900 other mili- 
tary men who have been unaccounted for for months. 

I realize, of course, the low ebb to which our honor has 
sunk over the past 20 years. It is time that we, the Republi- 
can Party, liquidate this bloodstained blunder of the Acheson- 
Truman regime. We promised the American people something 
different. It’s up to us now to deliver. Not next year, next 
month, Let us deliver now, my good friends. 


BRITISH TRADE WITH ENEMY? 


How are we going to do it? Once a nation has let itself be 
reduced to a state of whining, whimpering appeasement, the 
cost of regaining national honor may be very high, but we 
must regain our national honor, regardless of what it costs. 
Now, I know it is easy to talk in general terms about what 
can be done. Let’s be specific. 

As you know, we have been voting billions of dollars each 
year whereby our allies build up their military and economic 
strength so that they can help in this day-to-day struggle be- 
tween the tree half of the world and the Communist slave 
half. If that money we give them is being used for that pur- 
pose; then it is well spent. If not, then those allies are de- 
frauding us. How does that affect you? As of today, Britain 
used that money from your pay check to pay for the shipment 
of the sinews of war to Red China. What can we do about 
that? 

We can deal a death blow to the warmaking power of 
Communist China. We can, without firing a single shot, force 
the Communists in China to open their filthy Communist 
dungeons and release every American. We can blockade the 
coast of China without using a single ship, a single sailor or a 
single gun. 

In this connection, I ought to point out that Lloyds of 
London, the outfit that keeps track of shipping—according to 
their records, the shipments to Red China for this year have 
increased over 1,500 per cent over what they were last year. 
But what can we do about it? We can handle this by saying 
this to our allies: “If you continue to ship to Red China while 
they are imprisoning and torturing American men, you will 
get not one cent of American money.” 

If we do that. my good friends, this trading in blood 
money will cease, no question about that. But I see time is 
running out. Let me remind you that, when the smoke screen 
of false political righteousness is raised against McCarthyism 
by Harry Truman or anyone else singing in his choir of deceit, 
remember that he, Truman stands on his record as an in- 
dividual and as a President. 

He promoted Harry Dexter White, Russian spy. He fired 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, one of the greatest living Ameri- 
cans. In conclusion, I’d like to quote, as well as I can re- 
member, Abraham Lincoln, who, in discussing the only way 
this nation could ever be destroyed, said: “All the armies of 
Europe and Asia combined with all the wealth of the world 
in their military chest, with a Bonaparte for a commander 
and a trial of a thousand years, could not place one foot upon 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, could not take one drink from 
the Ohio River.” As Lincoln said: “And whence then will 
danger come? If this nation is to be destroyed, it will be 
destroyed from within; if it is not destroyed from within, it 
will live for all time to come.” 
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COMMUNISTS HERE AND ABROAD 


by Supreme Court Justice Douglas 








Here is an attack by a Justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court on some of the methods now 
being used to combat Communism. 

Justice William O. Douglas, who has trav- 
eled widely in Asia, gives his reasons why 





Communism is succeeding there, and decries 
the “‘witch hunts’ and “hysteria” at home. 

His speech before the Friends Committee on 
National Legislation in Philadelphia is pre- 
sented here in full text. 








Following is the full text of an address by William O. 
Douglas, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, before the Friends Committee on National 
Legislation, Philadelphia, Nov. 24, 1953: 


I was reading the other day an account of the trial of Wil- 
liam Penn in London in 1670. His meeting house on Grace 
Church Street had been closed by the police. So he held the 
service in the street before its closed doors. William Penn was 
arrested and charged with a crime. The charge was that he 
made such a tumult in preaching that he caused a breach of 
the peace. But the only evidence of disorderliness was the 
force used by the police to break up the meeting. The jury 
refused to convict. The judge threatened the jury, first locking 
them up without food, heat, or drink, and in the end fining 
them and putting them in jail. But his coercive tactics were to 
no avail. Finally the judge, bemoaning the jury’s obstinacy 
and the unbending attitude of this sturdy Quaker, said: 

“Till now I never understood the reason of the policy and 
prudence of the Spaniards in suffering the Inquisition among 
them. And certainly it will never be well with us till some- 
thing like unto the Spanish Inquisition be in England.” 

Thereupon the judge put William Penn in jail over the 
good man’s strenuous objections that he had been acquitted 
by the jury. The judge took a short cut. Disregarding law and 
legal procedure, he committed Penn to jail for contempt of 
court! Penn’s only contempt was his protest against the in- 
justice of the trial. Thus passion and hysteria seized a court 
and brought the full power of government against an un- 
popular minority in the dark days of Charles the Second. 

Today we are taking short cuts as dangerous as the one 
taken against William Penn. 

We are condemning men and women on the basis of hear- 
say, innuendo, and guilt by association. We do not, of course, 
take this short cut to send people to death. But we use it for 
purposes almost as devastating—to ruin the reputations of 
citizens and to deprive them of their livelihoods. 

We put a cloak of anonymity over a growing underground 
of informers. Men are adjudged on the whispered accusations 
of faceless people not known to the accused. 

Reports whose sources are kept secret and never disclosed 
are used publicly to condemn and destroy people. 

The privacy of the home is increasingly invaded by wire 
tappers whose footsteps are never heard, who do not unlock a 
door but who search the place as effectively as though they 
were present in person. 


‘WITCH-HUNTING’ 


A Communist, one with Communist affiliations, one with 
leftist tendencies, a socialist, a liberal, or just a plain Yankee 
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who does not like this business of the witch-hunt and wy 


shouts his protest—these are all put in the same classification if Asi 


Anxieties and suspicions are aroused until a community 
does not know what to believe or whom to trust, until eva 
old neighbors suspect one another. More and more people 
conclude that the only safe thing to do is to conform: eithertfff 
stand silent or to join the hunt. 

Many of these practices have unfortunately been held tit 
be within the letter of the law. But even when lawyers ani 


judges justify them, they violate, I submit, the ideals of free pir: 


dom which we profess. They repudiate the standards of deff 
cency, fair play, and tolerance which are the fundamentilff) 
of our tradition. 

The moving declaration on the “Dignity of Man” made ly 
the Roman Catholic Bishops the other day, the ringing r. 
affirmation of the rights of man issued by the General Cow ffi 
cil of the Presbyterian Church a few weeks ago, the Quaker’ 
recent plea for freedom of conscience and liberty under luffj 
—these are the true articles of the American faith. Ani 
though the law may not always reflect those principles, it wil) 
in time respond to them. Merchants of hate do not represeat 
the conscience, the soul, the tolerance of Americans, ow 
faith in the dignity of man, our belief in fair play. Am 
witch-hunt bothers the conscience of America. That is wh 
our people will soon have done with these short cuts ail 
not let the fever of passion and distrust possess us fr 
long. 

Meanwhile this decline in our respect for the Bill ¢ 
Rights at home is having serious effect both abroad and # 
home. It is making us suspect abroad. At home it is depriving 
us of the perspective, the balance, the wisdom, and the ti 
erance that are necessary if we are to help enlist the peopls 
of the world on the democratic front and work with themi 
the cause of peace. 


PROBLEMS OF ASIA 


Illustrations could be drawn from any one of the contineti 
where the free world has acute problems. Perhaps Asia is # 
good as any place to start. 

Asia is in great turbulence. She is churned with unorthoda 
ideas. The peoples there are on the march under various bit 
ners. The slogans, campaign speeches, and_ political pt 
nouncements take forms that to the West often sound strang 
if not bizarre; disquieting, if not alarming. 

To understand the political climate of Asia, four influent 
or factors must be kept in mind. 

First. The peoples of Asia have long suffered from a0” 
equality of status. For centuries they -were governed 
white men who did not give them equal rights. Discrim™ 
tion on account of race or color was long practiced. “Nati 
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Not Allowed” was the sign seen at clubs, golf courses, and 
the like. The peoples of Asia are proud and sensitive. These 
indignities cut deep and left scars that will be manifest a 
jong time. 

Second. The peoples of Asia look on capitalism as an instru- 
nent for the exploitation of the multitudes for the benefit 
ifa few. They have never known free enterprise as we know 
i, Here we look with pride on a capitalistic system which has 
unleashed the inventive genius of men, brought prosperity 
whole communities, given labor as well as management 
nd investors a fair participation, and raised the standard 
if living of the entire nation. Asia knows only an exploi- 
live capitalism that returned 25 per cent, 50 per cent, 
» even 100 per cent a year to the investors. Little was re- 
med to the community where the money was made. Labor 
tandards were kept low, Unions were outlawed. Profits 
were not used to build schools or hospitals nor to raise the 
gandard of living of the people. Asia’s experience with 
capitalism is one reason why Asia is predominantly social- 
istic today. 

Third. Asia—a continent exploited and looked down on 
by the West—for centuries suffered from poverty, misery, 
nisgovernment, and denial of civil rights. The injustices 
jsia has suffered are greater than any we have ever known. 
Inthe last few decades a complex of forces produced power- 
{yl revolutions. These were in part revolutions for independ- 
ence; in part, revolutions against landlords and other power- 
{yl interests; in part, revolutions against political controls 
that kept generation after generation in poverty and subjuga- 
tion. The ideas of Jefferson, Lincoln, Wilson, Roosevelt sup- 
plied some impetus to these revolutions. But their main in- 
giration came from the success of the Russian Revolution and 
fom the growing power of the Communists in Red China. 
Moreover, these Asian countries lay close to Russia and Red 
China. Communist propagandists were ready with revolution- 
uy literature. We of the West had one of the most glorious 
gall revolutions. But we had no Thomas Paines in Asia dur- 
ing the twentieth century. 

Fourth. Many of the intellectuals of Asia became steeped 
inthe Marxist creed as they searched for ways and means of 
conducting their own revolutions. But though many turned to 
Marxism for study, few actually embraced it as a political 
ceed. Most of them indeed developed an aversion for the 
techniques and tactics which Communism employs. Violence, 
terror, gun play, the big lie, and other similar political tac- 
tics run against the grain of most people. The Asians are 
w exception. As a result there are not many Communists in 
the free countries of Asia. In India there are probably not over 
4,000 out of nearly 400 million people. Yet even Asians 
who reject the political tactics of Communism have a toler- 
ace for Marxist theory not known in the West. While they 
far Russian imperialism, they believe that all Communist 
gwemments will eventually go the way of Yugoslavia and 
develop indigenous socialist regimes that are more respectful 
{the rights of man than Russia has ever been under either 
the Czars or the Kremlin. 

These four factors have produced in Asia attitudes that 
the Communist regimes of that continent—oppressive as they 
ue-are not wholly evil. Let me illustrate. 

An Indian who visits a Russian city in Central Asia sees it 
through different eyes than we probably would. His starting 
point is not the towns or cities of Europe or America, but 

typical Indian village of mud huts, poverty, and disease 
~t place that has no hospitals, doctors, or clinics, no sani- 
ty water supply, no schools, no playgrounds or parks. The 
sees the Russian city as something that is a great 
idvance over what Central Asia has ever known. He 
tects the political tactics of the Communists and _ their 
godless creed. Yet he gives Russia credit for raising the 
standard of living of the men and women at the bottom of 

“sian society. He points out that the infant-mortality rate 
Central Asia has dropped markedly. He knows Commu- 
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nism is cruel. Yet he points out that the poverty of Asia’s 
villages also exacts a heavy toll in human life through the ba- 
bies that die of dysentery and malnutrition. He concedes 
that we Americans would not get a fair exchange if we sur- 
rendered our freedom for Communism. But the villagers of 
Asia, he says, do not yet have the freedom to eat. Those 
who do not have that freedom may not be so discrimi- 
nating. 

This “leftist” talk sounds “subversive” and downright dan- 
gerous in the environment we are creating in this country. 
Those who do not inveigh as loudly against Russia and Red 
China as we do must be secretly on the other side and 
against us. Those who embrace socialism and denounce 
capitalism must be part of the world conspiracy to destroy 
America and American free enterprise. Those in Asia who 
think that creeping socialism is too conservative and that 
only galloping socialism will save the day are men to suspect 
and avoid. 

So it is that we are more and more inclined to think of 
Asians as Americans who have gone wrong. We look for more 
congenial allies. They are easy to find—the colonial French, 
Chiang Kai-shek, and others who represent Asia’s status quo. 
These are safe allies because they are not “leftist” or “sub- 
versive.” The unorthodox peoples of Asia are far more 
“leftist” in their politics than many whom we pillory at 
home. 

So it is that in Asian eyes we become more and more 
identified with the status quo. So it is that in our eyes Asians 
who demand their revolutions their own way become more 
and more the dupes of the Communists or even their undis- 
closed agents or spokesmen. 


EAST-WEST GULF 


The gulf between us and the Asian people continues to 
widen. Misunderstandings multiply. Asia does not get to know 
either the warm heart and the bright conscience of America 
or our great capacity for friendship. We in turn fail to real- 
ize that beneath the unorthodox talk and “leftist” political 
creeds of Asia, there are democratic ideals as vital and -en- 
during as those we know in America. The parliamentary 
traditions which Burma, India, Pakistan, and the Philippines 
have developed in the few years of their independence should 
be evidence enough. 

I have said enough to indicate the gulf between the two 
continents. Though our basic values are, I think, the same, 
there is no real intellectual nexus between us. We speak 
different languages with different overtones and emphasis. At 
the present rate the oncoming generation in Asia and the 
oncoming generation in the West will be farther apart than 
their fathers and mothers presently are. 

There is no one way in which this trend can be reversed. 
The answer of course does not lie wholly on this side of the 
Pacific. But this is the place where we can start, where we 
must start. 

We need not, we should not adopt Asia’s political creeds 
as our own. Nor need we agree with Asia in her philosophy 
or approach. But we must have understanding and tolerance. 
We must become as generous in our tolerance for the un- 
orthodox ideas of Asia as we have been generous with our 
fortunes and with our military commitments. Only a tolerance 
for a host of unorthodox creeds will give us the wisdom to 
solve the political problem on which the chances of peace 
turn. Unless we develop that tolerance we will be driven 
more and more to a lonely isolationism. 


WINNING THE PEACE 


This problem of foreign policy therefore starts at home 
with our Bill of Rights. The decline in our prestige abroad 
can indeed be correlated to the disrespect we have shown 
the rights of man here at home. We cannot blanket this coun- 
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try with fear and suspicion and at the same time be tolerant 
abroad. We have frightened people here at home so that 
they fear the unorthodox idea. 

As the Presbyterians recently stated: “Treason and dissent 
are being confused. The shrine of conscience and private 
judgment, which God alone has the right to enter, is be- 
ing invaded.” An ominous silence has settled on many cam- 
puses of the country. Professors and students alike are afraid. 
Who next will be pilloried as a “subversive”? When will 
the lights of television be cast on him who espoused a 
“leftist” cause? Who next will be banished to the outer 
darkness? 

A nation in this frame of mind, officials who are on a 
witch-hunt, men, women, and children who are suspicious 
of each other cannot be tolerant abroad. They will fear 
abroad what they fear and suspect at home. Those who are 
intolerant of minorities at home will not be tolerant of those 
who embrace unorthodox views abroad. 

We may win the war even though we continue to practice 
and preach hate and suspicion at home. But if we continue 
those practices, we will never win the peace. For we can- 
not win the peace unless we maintain a position of moral 


authority in the world. To do that we must have done wit 
the witch-hunt and the merchants of hate. 

We will not lose the peace because the Communist Op. 
position is strong and formidable. Communism is not stroy 
either as a secular religious faith or as a program of politic 
action. In no free election in any country has it ever won, 

But we will lose the peace if we continue to emulate th 
judge in William Penn’s case and sacrifice our ideals of liber 
for a miserable political advantage which a campaign ¢ 
hate and suspicion temporarily gives. 

The peace can be won only if we respect our fundament 
principles: 

(1) Those who are for the rights of man have the tej 
the enduring strength in the world. 

(2) The unity of a religious faith and the democrat 
political theory offer a universal fraternity and supply 
force that no power can ever destroy. 


The Catholic Bishops’ statement referred to by Justice 
Douglas appears on page 114. The Presbyterian statemen 
was published in U. S. News & World Report for Noy, 13, 
1953.) 





SENATE HEARING: WHO 


Senate Subcommittee to Investigate the Administration of 
the Internal Security Act and other Internal Security Laws, 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, met at 2:15 p.m., Nov. 
23, 1953, in the Old Supreme Court Room, the Capitol, 
Washington, D. C., Senator John M. Butler (Rep.), of Mary- 
land, presiding. 

Present also: Robert Morris, subcommittee counsel; Ben- 
jamin Mandel, research director. 


TEXT OF HEARING FOLLOWS: 


Senator Butler: The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Morris, will you please proceed? 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Chairman, in connection with the meet- 
ing today, this committee has asked the Attorney General to 
supply information on the dissemination of security reports 
on the following: 

Harold Glasser, Frank Coe, Victor Perlo and Solomon 
Adler. 

I am prepared, Mr. Chairman, today, to read a letter from 
the Attorney General, at least from the Attorney General's 
office, on the dissemination of security reports on Harold 
Glasser. 

Senator Butler: Will you please proceed, Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris: We have been promised that the documentary 
records on Mr. Coe, Mr. Adler and Mr. Perlo will be forth- 
coming, but they-are not complete enough for me to report 
on today, sir. , 

This relates to dissemination of letter of Nov. 8, 1945, the 
report of Nov. 27, 1945, and memorandum of Feb. 1, 1946. 
That is the preface, Mr. Chairman. 


“The letter addressed to General Vaughan by the Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investigation on Nov. 8, 
1945, set forth in the testimony of the Attorney General 
to the Senate Subcommittee on Internal Security on Nov. 
17, 1953, was not given any further dissemination by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

“The report of Nov. 27, 1945, by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation entitled “Summary of Soviet Espionage 
in the United States,’ to which the Attorney General also 
referred in the same testimony, was disseminated on 
Dec. 4, 1945, to Brig. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, then 
Military Aide to the President; James F. Byrnes, then 
Secretary of State; Tom Clark, then Attorney General. 
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RECEIVED FBI WARNINGS? 


On Dec. 7, 1945, copies were also sent to James V, 
Forrestal, then Secretary of the Navy; Spruille Braden, 
then Assistant Secretary of State. Copies of the report 
bearing the date of Dec. 12, 1945, were furnished to 
Admiral William D, Leahy, then Chief of Staff to the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, the White 
House, on Feb. 20, 1946; Lieut. Gen. Hoyt S. Vanden- 
berg, then Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, War Depatt- 
ment, on Feb. 26, 1946; Fred M. Vinson, then Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, on March 5, 1946; Fred 
Lyon, then Chief, Division of Foreign Activity Corre. 
lation, Department of State, on March 15, 1946; and 
to the then Attorney General, Tom Clark, on July 24, 
1946. 

“Copies of the memorandum of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation of Feb. 1, 1946, on Harry Dexter White, 
were delivered on Feb. 4, 1946, to Brig. Gen. Vaughan 
for the information of the President, and to Mr. Frederick 
B. Lyon, Division of Controls, Department of State, for 
the immediate attention of Mr. James Byrnes, Secretary 
of State. A copy of this memorandum was sent to At 
torney General Clark on Feb. 6, 1946. ; 

“The report of Nov. 27, 1945, to which the Attomey 
General referred in his testimony of Nov. 17, 1953, con- 
tains references to Solomon Adler, Harold Glasser and 
Victor Perlo. Dissemination of this report has been 
separately indicated. 

“The data regarding the dissemination of reports 
mentioned herein were furnished to the Attorney Ger- 
eral by the Federal Bureau of Investigation by men- 
orandum dated Aug. 4, 1948. The FBI has been te 
quested to furnish any dissemination additional to the 
foregoing which may be contained in its records and 
these will be furnished to your committee as soon as Ie 
ceived from the Bureau.” 


Mr. Chairman, that would show that the dissemination 
the report of November 27, which contained the name 
Harold Glasser, was furnished to officials in the State De 
partment and the Secretary of the Treasury. And you ¥ 
notice that Mr. Glasser was promoted subsequent to the tine 
of this report, and in addition he was recommended by the 
State Department to accompany Secretary of State Masshil 
to attend the Foreign Ministers Council conference in Mo 
cow in 1947. 
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following is the text of the address by President Dwight 
rei i) Eisenhower after receiving the America’s Democratic 
sgacy Award at the annual dinner of the Anti-Defamation 
- sague of B’nai B’rith, Washington, D. C., Nov. 23, 1953: 
ly a 
For such an award, from such a group, I shall ever be 
sateful. No matter how unworthy any individual may be, 
stice fo matter how much he may appreciate his own shortcom- 
ment Mngs in attaining the ideals in which he himself believes, it 
13, Bs still a moment of the most intense satisfaction when some 
ganization standing as it does—ds this one does—for the 
neat human rights, chooses to present its annual emblem to 
at individual. So I thank you. 

Ladies and gentlemen, for many years I have been served 

by able staffs, in war and in peace. I have a staff now of 

hich I am intensely proud. It is composed of individuals 
V. fivho are capable, efficient and they are dedicated to my 
0, fivelfare, and to my success. They are always anxious that I 
tt flo well, no matter where I appear. And tonight was no ex- 
to [eption. I have been briefed and briefed—and briefed. I 
he fave heard more lectures on civil liberties, the people who 
ite fave stood for them, the dangers to them; and what I should 
N- say to you. 
tt ff Now, from the beginning, I was aware of one thing—pos- 
- isbly two, I should say. First: Any man who has been served 
ed ity staffs, no matter how dedicated he is, must learn when 
e-  fiy say, No. And secondly: I knew that I was appearing be- 
nd fire a body of experts, and I was not going to talk about 
4, fiomething of which they knew a lot more than I do. 

And so, with your indulgence, I want to tell you about an 
au idea that came to me as I was sitting here this evening. 
te, When I saw the array of artists appearing on the stage, 
an fithere suddenly came back to me an old Fourth of July state- 
ck finent-all the speeches that men used to make on the Fourth 
for foi July. Now I am not going to take up your time with the 
ry fitwo hours that they used to spend in getting to the only 
At punch line that they had: I am proud to be an American. 

As you looked at that array of artists, weren’t you proud 
ey that a man’s ability, or a lady’s ability, entitled them to ap- 
m- pear before such a body as this? 
nl J} Now, why are we proud? Are we proud because we have 
ei Bithe richest acres in the world? I have heard that the Nile 

Valley is one of the richest places in the world—now it has 
ts. Ba great nation; but do you want to give up your citizenship 
et Bor that of a nation that has merely the richest ground, the 
m- §rchest minerals underneath its soil? I have heard that the 
té §fuopean annual production on its acres is about double 
the PBthat of ours, by reason of their devoted work—hand work 
nd (fo their farms. But we don’t want to be citizens of Europe: 
We don’t want to go any place, even if their buildings are 
oder than ours, or their culture is older, or they are more 
sophisticated. We love America. 

'§ Why are we proud? We are proud, first of all, because 
ne tt the beginning of this nation, a man can walk upright, 
> De Bit matter who he is, or who she is. He can walk upright 
| wil and meet his friend—or his enemy; and he does not feel 
ie that because that enemy may be in a position of great power 
y Ue Bhat he can be suddenly thrown in jail to rot there without 
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- PRESIDENT DEFENDS RIGHT 
“1 TO ‘MEET ACCUSERS FACE TO FACE’ 


charges and with no recourse to justice. We have the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and we respect it. 

I was raised in a little town of which most of you have 
never heard. But in the West it is a famous place. It is 
called Abilene, Kans. We had as our marshal for a long time 
a man named Wild Bill Hickok. If you don’t know anything 
about him, read your Westerns more. Now that town had a 
code, and I was raised as a boy to prize that code. 

It was: Meet anyone face to face with whom you disagree. 
You could not sneak up on him from behind, or do any 
damage to him, without suffering the penalty of an out- 
raged citizenry. If you met him face to face and took the 
same risks he did, you could get away with almost anything, 
as long as the bullet was in the front. 

And today, although none of you has the great fortune, 
I think, of being from Abilene, Kans., you live after all by 
that same code, in your ideals and in the respect you give 
to certain qualities. In this country, if someone dislikes you, 
or accuses you, he must come up in front. He cannot hide 
behind the shadow. He cannot assassinate you or your char- 
acter from behind, without suffering the penalties an out- 
raged citizenry will impose. 

Now, you know, I must go back for a moment to what I 
said a while ago. I picked up my own subject as I came here. 
The only responsibility I have is to watch some individual 
in front of me, who has cards after I have used up all my time 
[television prompter]. I just notice he says, “Go ahead, it’s 
all right.” 

I would not want to sit down this evening without urging 
one thing: If we are going to continue to be proud that we 
are Americans, there must be no weakening of the code by 
which we have lived; by the right to meet your accuser 
face to face, if you have one; by your right to go to the 
church or the synagogue, or even the mosque, of your own 
choosing; by your right to speak your mind and be pro- 
tected in it. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the things that make us proud to be 
Americans are of the soul and of the spirit. They are not 
the jewels we wear, or the furs we buy, the houses we live 
in, the standard of living, even, that we have. All these 
things are wonderful to the esthetic and to the physical 
senses. 

But let us never forget that the deep things that are 
American are the soul and the spirit. The Statue of Liberty 
is not tired, and not because it is made of bronze. It is be- 
cause, no matter what happens, here the individual is digni- 
fied because he is created in the image of his God. Let us 
not forget it. 

I am not going to try to be spectacular and ask you all to 
rise in imitation of the allegiance to the flag, which inspired 
the old Fourth of July statements, as I once did when I was 
6 years old in the McKinley campaign. A good Republican 
won that year. We all said, after the speaker, “I am proud 
to be an American.” 

But if I could leave with you one thought, you not only 
will repeat it every day of your life, but you will say, “I will 
do my part to make it always true, for my children and my 
grandchildren.” 
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CATHOLIC BISHOPS OBJECT TO 


‘DEPERSONALIZING’ THE STATE 


Call for New Concept of Human Dignity and Freedom 





What can religion do to help put the world 
in order? Can government, politics, social 
theories benefit from religious thought? 

Here, in full text, are answers from the 
Catholic bishops of the United States. They tell 





their views on socialism, Communism, collec- 
tivism, as well as individual rights. 

The statement of the bishops, entitled ‘The 
Dignity of Man,” was issued after a meeting 
of the Catholic bishops in Washington, D. C. 





Here is the full text of the statement issued by the Catholic 
Bishops of the United States at the close of their annual 
meeting November 18-20, at Washington, D. C. 

The statement was signed by the Administrative Board 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, whose mem- 
bers are: Edward Cardinal Mooney, Detroit; Samuel Cardi- 
nal Stritch, Chicago; Francis Cardinal Spellman, New York; 
James Francis Cardinal Mcintyre, Los Angeles; Karl J. Alter, 
Archbishop of Cincinnati; John J. Mitty, Archbishop of San 
Francisco; Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of Boston; Pat- 
rick A. O/’Boyle, Archbishop of Washington; John F. 
O’Hara, Archbishop of Philadelphia; John F. Noll, Arch- 
bishop-Bishop of Fort Wayne; Emmet M. Walsh, Bishop of 
Youngstown; Thomas K. Gorman, Coadjutor Bishop of Dallas; 
Matthew F. Brady, Bishop of Manchester, and Michael J. 
Ready, Bishop of Columbus. The statement follows: 


Every man knows instinctively that he is, somehow, a 
superior being. He knows he is superior to the land he tills, 
the machine he operates or the animals which are at his serv- 
ice. Even when unable to define this superiority in terms of 
“honor and dignity,” if a man enjoys the fruits of his nobility, 
he is content accepts that status as his due; lacking honor 
and dignity for any cause, a man is restless, depressed, even 
rebellious because something proper to him, as a man, is 
withheld or denied. 

The Catholic Church has always taught and defended the 
natural dignity of every human being. She has preached the 
burden of. individual responsibility and has insisted upon 
the importance of personal conscience. She has reminded 
mankind that there is a great division between “things” and 
“men.” She has never forgotten that “things” were made for 
men and that “men” were made for God. 

In thus holding up a mirror to men that they may see their 
own greatness and realize their personal dignity, the Catholic 
Church has taught that man’s true honor is from God, has 
been enhanced spiritually by divine grace and is preserved 
without degradation only when the honor and dignity of 
God Himself are first maintained. 

Often in times past men have failed to live up to the honor 
of their state. They have degraded their dignity in many 
ways. But, always till now, violence and vice, injustice and 
oppression or any other assaults on human dignity were rec- 
ognized as abominations and were so abhorred. It has re- 
mained for our day to attempt to disregard human personality 
and to fortify such disregard with the force of legislation or 
the approbation of custom, as if a man were only a “thing.” 
The present has been described as a rationally established in- 
humanity working with all the expedients of administrative 
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and mechanical techniques. Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI} 
in his 1952 Christmas allocution, gave warning of the a 
tempted mechanization of mankind and protested the stip 
ping of personality from men by legal or social devices, The 
Bishops of the United States. conscious of the growing de 
personalization of man, reaffirm man’s essential dignity aud 
reassert the rights which flow from it. 

Man’s essential worth derives from a threefold sour: 
from the fact of his creation, from the mode of his existence 
and from the nobility of his destiny. 

The mere fact that any creature exists at all requires the 
creative and sustaining power of God. When God exercise 
this power to summon any possible reality into actual exis: 
ence, that reality is thereby sealed with value from within, 
Such a dignity man shares with the animal and materil 
world around him. 

But his special type of existence confers on man a speciil 
claim to honor. Though immersed in a universe of fleetiyg 
and random sensations, he is endowed with an intellect abk 
to pierce the flux of passing images and discover beneath 
them enduring patterns of truth. Though subjected to the 
pressures of his environment, and a prey to unthinking » 
petites, he is endowed with a self-determining will capable 
of choosing wisely within the framework of law. 

Intellect and will, then, are man’s distinctive adornment. 
It is their distinctive role to allow a finite creature to gray 
truth consciously and to choose goodness freely, and thus to 
mirror the Infinite Creator Who is conscious Truth and abs 
lute Goodness. 

Man’s natural honor, however, has been enhanced by 
grace, conferred at creation, lost through sin, but restored 
through the Incarnation and Redemption of our Lord ail 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. When the Son of God took human fle 
as an instrument of salvation, all human flesh was honorl 
by His association with it. Through His death and resume 
tion Christ demonstrated the role and destiny, the honor aid 
dignity of every man for whom He lived and suffered. Sime 
those days of Christ on earth, no man lives by his bo) 
alone, nor by the natural powers of his soul alone; eve) 
man is sanctified, made holy, made more worthy and mot 
honorable by the enjoyment of the special spiritual lit 
which flows from the Cross, or by the possibility that ths 
life will one day be his, to raise him above the limitations 
nature, to honor him in unending union with the God 
became man. 

Such is the triple fountain of man’s dignity. To the extel 
these truths cease to energize the sense of reverence in eve! 
man, assaults upon the majesty of the human person mis 
increase and intensify. Heedless that his nature has God ft 
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s origin and destiny, and reason and revelation for its 
jivinely commissioned guide, man will do what no other 
eature can—he will deny his true nature and will destroy 

that is good within himself. 

Such a process of degradation is viciously at work in our 
wn country, where the deification of the flesh continues to 
list new devotees. Through its liturgy of advertisement, 
entertainment, and literature, this cult bids fair to corrode 
our national sense of decency. When reason abdicates its 
vereignty over bodily energies, their purpose is destroyed; 
and, by a sort of instinctive vengeance, they themselves 
become destroyers. Like wild animals, these energies are 
hard to tame, and remain dangerous even when tamed. But 
whatever lawful use an animal may serve, it is not wisdom 
for man to accept as his master the lion who seeks to devour 


os Catholic Church, however, has never failed to accord 
the human body an immense measure of honor. She affirms 
that it was originally created by God; in one instance actually 
assumed by Him; in every instance meant to be on earth 
His special temple, and destined eventually to rejoin the 
sul in His beatific Presence. 

Whatever is uncompromising in her teaching about the 
body stems from her realism on two points: the body, though 
xood, is not the highest good; and the undisciplined body is 
notoriously bad. 

Other sacrileges against personality flow from errors less 
cde perhaps, but hardly less injurious. Such are some pre- 
vailing misconceptions about society, liberty, economics, labor 
and education. 


MAN‘S DIGNITY AND SOCIETY 










The practical social theory of the last century enthroned 
the individual but not the person. An individual can be a 
thing: as for instance an individual tree; but in virtue of his 
rational soul, a person is more than a thing. Yet the de- 
personalized view of man gained ascendancy, and generated 
asociety which was a crisscross of individual egotisms, and 
inwhich each man sought his own. 

Against this error our century has seen a reaction which 
has sought to overcome the isolation of man from man by im- 
posing upon rebellious individuals a pattern of compulsory 
and all-embracing state organization, with unlimited power 
in the hands of the civil Government. Hence socialism in its 
various guises has appeared as forcible organization imposed 
upon the confusion which resulted from false concepts of 
human freedom. 

The Christian concept of man, however, is that he is both 
pesonal and social. As a person he has rights independent 
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of the state; as a member of society he has social obligations. 
Parents and society contribute to the making of a man, hence 
man is indebted to the social order. At the same time, since 
his soul comes not from society but from God, a man has 
rights which no society may violate. The state is a creature of 
man, but man is a creature of God; hence the state exists for 
man, not man for the state. 


MAN‘S DIGNITY AND LIBERTY 


The Christian view, then, avoids the opposing extremes 
of individualism and collectivism, both of which are grounded 
on false concepts of liberty—either the unfettered liberty of 
individualism, which gives the “individual” the right to ignore 
society; or the unfettered liberty of dictatorship, which gives 
the Government the right to ignore the person by absorbing 
him into a race or class, thus destroying his freedom of choice. 
The false liberty of individualism wrecks society by defining 
freedom as individual license; the false liberty of dictatorship 
wrecks humanity by defining freedom as the right of the dic- 
tator to nullify the person—a right which he claims to derive 
from social necessity. 

Concerning the results of such false notions of liberty Leo 
XIII issued these warnings: “The true liberty of human so- 
ciety does not consist in every man doing what he pleases, 
for this would simply end in turmoil and confusion, and bring 
on the overthrow of the state . . . likewise, liberty does not 
consist in the power of those in authority to lay unreason- 
able and capricious demands upon their subjects, a course 
which would be equally criminal, and would lead to the ruin 
of the commonwealth.” 

Liberty in political life may be described as the condition 
in which the individual finds himself unhampered in the 
discharge of his duties and in the exercise of his rights. Liber- 
ty, however, is something more than a political phenomenon 
as tyrannical dictatorship contends; it is more than an eco- 
nomic phenomenon as some disciples of free enterprise main- 
tain. It is something more mature than that dream of rights 
without responsibilities which historic liberalism envisioned; 
it is certainly different from that terrorism of responsibilities 
without rights which Communism imposes. It is something 
wiser than free thought, and something freer than dictated 
thought. For freedom has its roots in man’s spiritual nature. 
It does not arise out of any social organization, or any con- 
stitution, or any party, but out of the soul of man. Hence to 
the whole tradition of the Western world, liberty does not 
come essentially from improved conditions of living, either 
political or economic, but is rather the spring out of which 
better conditions must flow. A free spirit creates free institu- 
tions; a slave spirit permits the creation of tyrannical ones. 


—Harris & Ewing 
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MAN‘S DIGNITY AND ECONOMICS 


Closely connected with freedom and human dignity is 
the right of private property. On the question of private prop- 
erty the aforementioned misconceptions of liberty beget two 
other extremes: first the belief that a man’s right to property 
is absolute, and that he may do with it what he pleases, 
without regard for the moral law or social justice; and, sec- 
ondly, the reactionary error of Communism, which denies 
all personal rights and lodges all property in the hands of 
the state. 

The Christian position maintains that the right to property 
is personal, while the use of property is also social. Unre- 
strained capitalism makes its mistake by divorcing property 
rights from social use; Communism hits wide of the mark by 
considering social use apart from personal rights. 

Much of our economic restlessness, however, is the fester- 
ing of man’s wounded dignity. Karl Marx himself was percep- 
tive enough to see that “Democracy is based on the principle 
of the sovereign worth of the individual, which, in turn, is 
based on the dream of Christianity that man has an im- 
mortal soul.” (Marx-Engels Historical-Critical Edition, Karl 
Marx Institute, Moscow, Vol. I, No. I, P. 590.) 

Ignoring the testimony of both reason and _ revelation 
and believing the “dream” to be only a dream, modern men 
have tended to concentrate almost exclusively on economic 
security and to pursue it at times with the fervor of religious 
devotion. 

Often the hope is voiced that man will turn to the cultiva- 
tion of the spirit after all his economic needs are supplied. 
We are reminded of the delusion of Jean Jacques Rousseau 
that man, good in himself, has been corrupted only by so- 
ciety. Marxism, changing the formula, gives the same false 
primacy to external circumstances—man’s goodness will de- 
pend upon the economic system under which he lives. But 
the exclusive dependence on economic security and social 
reform to right the wrongs of mankind is by no means con- 
fined to Marxism. It affects the thought of great masses of 
men who reject the fundamental tenets of Marxism. 

While we have deep sympathy with all people in their 
craving for economic security and while we acknowledge the 
evils, individual and spiritual as well as social, which often 
flourish in a society when many are forced to live in condi- 
tions of degrading poverty, yet we cannot refrain from point- 
ing out the fact that man’s goodness is from within. It de- 
pends upon man’s personal convictions and upon his efforts 
aided by God’s grace. Economic and social reform, to be 
effective, must be preceded by personal reform. The perfec- 
tion of a society may not be measured by the moral goodness 
of the individuals who compose it; but the goodness of a so- 
ciety cannot rise above the goodness of its members. 

The position of the Church relative to the economic order 
is based on the principle that the rights man possesses as an 
individual and the function he fulfills in society are insep- 
arable. Many of the rights of the individual depend upon 
the function he fulfills in society. Capital and labor from 
this point of view are related and made inseparable by the 
common good of society. This is a prime principle of social 
justice. The right of the capitalist to his business and to his 
profits and interest, and the right of the laborer to his wages 
and his union, are both conditioned by their service to the 
common good. 


MAN‘S DIGNITY AND LABOR 


It is only in the light of the spiritual worth of man that the 
dignity and importance of labor become evident. Labor is 
not something detached from the rest of life. Economically, 
it is bound up with capital as a copartner in production. So- 
cially, it is bound up with leisure as an avenue to cultural 
enrichment. Spiritually, it is bound up with the soul’s develop- 
ment and with salvation. The worker is not a hand, as in- 
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dividualistic capitalism contends; not a stomach to be fed 
commissars, as Communism thinks; but a person who through 
his labor establishes three relations: with “God, with hi 
neighbor, and with the whole natural world. 

First of all, work unites us to God not only by its ascetic 
character and through the discipline it imposes on man }y 
subjugating his lower passions to order and _ reason, by 
principally because, through the intention of the worker, the 
material universe is brought back again to God. 

Second, labor is also the bond uniting man to man, a kind 
of school of social service, a base of human solidarity, a test. 
monial to man’s insufficiency without his neighbor. In wor. 
ing with others, man ratifies his social dependence and pe. 
forms an act of natural charity, because he helps create utij. 
ty for others and thus promotes the happiness of his fellow 
men. The Catholic view, it will be noted, here adds that labo, 
must always be used, not to dissociate ourselves from oy 
neighbor, but to unite us with him. The greater the materi 
advancement of any country, therefore, the more energetic 
should be its spirit of neighborliness. 

Finally, work unites us with nature. It does this by en. 
abling us to share in the creative work of God and by mal. 
ing each of us, in the language of St. Paul, “a helper of 
God.” God, the supreme Artist, has communicated artistic 
causality to men, so that they can now make things and 
shape events to the image and likeness of their own idea, 
The marriage of man’s intelligence and will with the m. 
terial world and the natural forces with which he is su. 
rounded becomes a fruitful union, and from them is gen 
erated a culture. 

In transmitting culture from generation to generation, it 
is the purpose of education to safeguard and develop the 
dignity of man. At the end of the 18th century our fist 
President spoke of religion and morality as indispensable 











supports of political prosperity. At the end of the 19th centuy 
our highest court declared that “The reasons presented af- 
firm and reaffirm that this is a religious nation.” What i 
true of our political prosperity and our nation is true « 
well of our Western culture in general. Yet everywhere 
modern education is being drained of moral content through 
the movement which is known as Secularism. It has been 
well said that the education of the soul is the soul of educa. 
tion. Therefore when education tries to thrive in a religious 
and moral vacuum, and does not aspire to impart a set of 
principles and a hierarchy of values, it degenerates into a 
dead and deadening juxtaposition of facts. 

And even worse. For though it tries to thrive in sucha 
vacuum, education can never really be neutral in practice. 
It has been truly said that “Men must be governed by God 
or they will be ruled by tyrants.” Similarly, education must 
inculcate a religious and moral outlook, or it will inculcate 
a materialistic one. And there is no word for dignity in the 
vocabulary of materialism. 


CONCLUSION 


Every day in Holy Mass, Almighty God is addressed # 
He Who wondrously established the dignity of man, and 
restored it more wondrously still. Only by regaining ow 
reverence for God can we of America in the 20th century 
rediscover both our own value and the solid basis on which 
it rests. We must at the same time expend every effort t0 
see that this dignity is reflected in our sense of decemy, 
made aware of itself by education, nurtured by  societ 
guarded by the state, stabilized by private ownership, avd 
exercised through creative activity. 

The alternative is increasing chaos. The words of a co 
temporary historian of culture may serve to summarize the 
issues at stake: “Unless we find a way to restore the conta 
between the life of society and the life of the spirit, 
civilization will be destroyed by forces which it has had th 
knowledge to create but not the wisdom to control.” 
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CONSERVATIVE LIBERALISM 
RADICAL LIBERALISM 





BY DAVID LAWRENCE 








In the August 12, 1949, issue of U. S. News & 


=: — on the electorate of those 
o rival philosophies has not changed in the 
four years. Not a single principle has been 


We often hear it said that party labels are mean- 
ingless. 

The reason for this lack of distinctiveness is the 
fact that another set of political alignments has come 
into being in recent years. 

To define the difference between a Republican 
and a Democrat is baffling, because the real division 
of opinion in America today is between conservative 
liberalism and radical liberalism. It cuts into both 
parties. 


This cleavage not only has split the Republican 


Party but has kept the Democratic Party from exer- 
cising control over Congress in the present session, 
even though the majority in both houses call them- 
selves Democrats. 

For many years it has been assumed that sooner 
or later a new political party would be created out 
of comparable groups of Republicans and Democrats. 
But this now seems unlikely. Third parties have 
failed. 

Rather we shall see the conservative liberals or the 
tadical liberals gradually gaining ascendancy inside 
one or the other of the two major political parties. 
As the struggle for control proceeds in each party, 
the two main labels will remain because they are too 
Closely identified with state and local political sys- 
tems to undergo any change. 


Defining Liberals 


How, then, may these growing forces in American 
Politics be defined? What is conservative liberalism? 
What is radical liberalism? 


The true meaning of these terms goes to the heart 
of our present-day problems, both domestic and for- 
eign. It goes to the heart of our controversies over 
the rights of labor and of management. It raises the 
question of a proper distribution of income and 
wealth. It is related directly to whether there shall 
be a free enterprise system in America in which the 
word “free” means license to exploit others, or a sys- 
tem in which the word “free” means freedom of op- 
portunity and initiative and the preservation of the 
fruits of thrift and labor. 

For to be “free” in the operation of one’s own en- 
terprise means emancipation from the totalitarian 
mind which seeks to regiment and regulate human 
behavior in the factory, in the counting room, in the 
school or on the farm. 

From time immemorial the instinct toward totali- 
tarianism has emerged among good as well as bad 
peoples. The theory that government is effective only 
when it regulates the most minute operations of hu- 
man life begets a desire to pass laws and promulgate 
regulations for the conduct of nearly everything and 
everybody. This is the genesis of radical liberalism. 

Opposed to this theory is the doctrine of conserva- 
tive liberalism that human beings must be given a 
maximum of opportunity to develop self-reliance and 
that they must be permitted incentives which will 
bring out their best talents and energies. 


CONSERVATIVE LIBERALISM 


The conservative liberal believes in individual re 
sponsibility—he condemns irresponsible individualism. 

The conservative liberal believes in social responsi- 
bility, not only for himself but for the State acting 
for all individuals in those matters wherein collective 
action is alone effective as well as desirable. 

The conservative liberal believes that the State is 
the servant and not the master of the people—that 
government exists for the benefit of the people and not 
for the benefit of those individuals who happen to 
hold governmental power. 

The conservative liberal believes that he is really 
his brother’s keeper. He is not indifferent to another 
man’s poverty or the plight of his neighbor—whether 
that neighbor is in the next cottage or in some far-off 
land gnawed by the pangs of hunger. 

The conservative liberal believes in high wages, 


(Continued on next page) 
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in good working conditions, and in the right of labor 
to organize and to bargain for good wages and good 
working conditions. 

The conservative liberal believes in these rights of 
the workers but believes in trade unionism as the 
servant of the worker and not his master. 

The conservative liberal believes not only in im- 
proving the standard of living by increasing the 
wages of labor but also in the preservation of the fruits 
of labor—the savings of labor—the sole means of sus- 
tenance for the widows or the orphans or the dis- 
abled. 

The conservative liberal does not believe in the 
confiscation of somebody else’s property on the false 
premise that it is “for the public good.” 

The conservative liberal attributes to the State—as 
our forefathers wrote it in the Constitution—all the 
necessary powers to carry on government. But he 
does not agree that government possesses all powers 
inherently and may exercise them at any time it de- 
cides to create an artificial or political emergency. 

The conservative liberal believes in upholding the 
Tenth Amendment of the Constitution which states 
specifically that all rights and powers which were not 
delegated to the Federal Government are reserved 
“to the States respectively, or to the people.” 

The conservative liberal does not believe in usurpa- 
tion of power by the Federal Government. He be- 
lieves in allowing the people to limit their own rights 
only through the proper constitutional processes. 


Civil Rights For All 


The conservative liberal believes in the Bill of 
Rights. He believes that civil rights shall be equally 
applied, irrespective of race, religion or color. For this 
reason, he opposes legislation which seeks to punish 
local police officers who are indifferent to mob rule 
when the victims happen to be of one color and where 
the disturbances are singled out and put into one 
class as a matter for federal jurisdiction. 

The conservative liberal sees no distinction between 
lynchings in the South and lynchings outside the fac- 
tory gates in the North when those engaged in mass 
picketing overturn cars, intimidate workers and com- 
mit other misdemeanors to which local police are 
indifferent. 

The conservative liberal believes in the power of 
public opinion to stimulate state and local govern- 
ments to maintain law and order. 

The conservative liberal does not, however, hesi- 
tate to advocate the use of the power of the Federal 


Government to maintain law and order when tj 
states show themselves incapable of fulfilling thy 
proper missions under the Constitution. 

The conservative liberal believes in freedom of eq 
nomic opportunity. He believes in equal pay for eqy 
work, irrespective of color, race or creed. 

The conservative liberal would seek to attain the 
objectives through the process of education and th 
aggressive power of an informed public opinion, 

The conservative liberal does not believe that mo. 
als can be legislated, but he does believe that mor 
can be agitated and that the exposure of wroy 
doing at the federal, state or city level is a paramow 
duty inside and outside of public office. 


Freedom of Speech and the Press 


The conservative liberal believes in representative 
government and its principal safeguard—freedom ¢ 
speech and of the press. To this end, he believes that 
the press cannot be free if the Federal Government 
by invoking the licensing power over newspapers «1 
radio or television, usurps the right to say what shul 
be transmitted through these media of public expre- 
sion. 

The conservative liberal believes in internation 
cooperation. For this purpose he is willing to voll. 
for large appropriations so as to help the unfortunste 
people of other countries who have lost their prope- 
ties and their homes in war and who, in seeking ecv- 
nomic opportunities and survival, are dependent upm 
a helping hand from the United States. 

The conservative liberal believes that government 
aid should not be a crutch for permanent support but 
a temporary help, and that ultimately nations, lit 
individuals, must learn how to support themselves. 

The conservative liberal believes in the const- 
vation and development of our natural resources. Ht 
recognizes that the sources of electric power in 0 
river areas are the property of the nation as a whl 
He believes that these resources must be developed 
the benefit of all the people, but he contends thé 
these resources shall be used by government as ti 
servant and not the master of the people. 

The conservative liberal holds that, when publi 
resources are developed, the American system call 
primarily for leasing of such resources to the hight 
bidders in private business—leases that are revocable 
and amendable as the public interest may requ 
from time to time and subject to proper govélt 
ment regulation. 

The conservative liberal believes in assistance " 
individual enterprises in agriculture and _ indust} 
This means assistance in the orderly marketing ° 
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products of the farm. It means price supports by gov- 


@enmental agencies in order that speculative markets 
iM shall not deprive the farmer of the rewards of his 


labor. It does not mean handouts to one group at the 
expense of other groups in the community or sub- 


WB idy for subsidy’s sake. It means that government 


lending should be provided for business when the 


M@iaucets of private lending are dried up or clogged by 
iB fear and panic. 


The conservative liberal believes in fair competi- 


‘Btion. He condemns exploitation either by large or 
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by small business. He believes that the anti-trust 
laws should be clarified so that no group of peo- 
ple, whether in labor unions or in business, shall 
exploit their fellow citizens by imposing a monopoly 
or a restraint of trade. 

The conservative liberal does not believe the gov- 
emment should fix any ceiling on profits or wages. 
He does believe in a minimum wage adjusted periodi- 
cally to meet living costs. 


Fair Use of the Taxing Power 


The conservative liberal believes in the collaboration 
of federal, state and city governments so that their 
taxing powers shall be utilized harmoniously and with- 
out the disruptive effects of over-duplication of tax- 
ing devices. 

The conservative liberal believes in tax rates that 
are productive of adequate revenues not only to 
balance the budget but to obtain a surplus for debt 
retirement. 

The conservative liberal opposes the use of the 
taxing power to enforce punitive doctrines conceived 
by radical liberalism. 

What, then, in contrast, is the basic philosophy of 
tadical liberalism? 


RADICAL LIBERALISM 


The radical liberal professes to be interested in 
human rights rather than property rights. This is 
but another way of saying that he often favors con- 
fiscation of property rights as an end in itself. 

The radical liberal does not hold that the savings 
of labor are as important as the wages of labor. He 
tends to lose interest in the worker at the factory gate. 

The radical liberal professes to be interested in the 
Prices that consumers shall pay, which is laudable, 
but he also insists that private enterprise survive 
vith a minimum of profits. 

The radical liberal believes that, when profits hap- 


fp 0 to be high, they shall be devoted primarily to in- 
® eases in wages, irrespective of whether these profits 


are temporary or permanent and irrespective of a fair 
return to the owners of invested savings. 

The radical liberal is opposed to the laying aside of 
profits to buy tools and equipment or to replace worn- 
out equipment and to expand facilities. 

The radical liberal has no interest in seeing investor 
confidence developed—the only way by which equity 
capital can be made available to expand American 
enterprise and industry and provide increasing em- 
ployment. 

The radical liberal is opposed to technological ad- 
vances that conserve manpower. He regards them all 
as enemies of labor, when in truth they are the great- 
est friends of labor. 

The radical liberal would keep us in a horse-and- 
buggy age and would impose royalties upon labor- 
saving machinery. Many a city ordinance and many 
a building regulation today prevents the introduction 
of fabricated housing, for instance, because labor- 
union monopolies are sufficiently strong to keep intact 
those regulations. 

The radical liberal often dominates the labor union 
as a dictator dominates a government. This means that 
freedom of speech inside unions is impaired and that 
individuals who dare to go counter to an administra- 
tion can be and often are expelled “for the good of 
the union.” Radical liberals are few in number in 
unions but they exercise an enormous political and 
economic power. 

The radical liberal believes that picketing is an 
inherent right, protected by the free speech clause of 
the Constitution, but that the right of the employer 
to address his employees, either during working hours 
or outside of working hours, is a limited right or should 
be yielded altogether. 

The radical liberal believes in the “closed shop” and 
in compulsory unionization, for he does not really 
have faith in the efficacy of the trade union to win and 
hold members through the power of its own ideas. 

The radical liberal believes that anything which is 
big in business is necessarily criminal. He does not 
draw a distinction between large businesses that serve 
the public interest with low prices and with necessary 
goods developed out of years of research and mar- 
keting, and those businesses which exploit the peo- 
ple, fix prices and, by collusion with other large busi- 
nesses, stifle competition. 

The radical liberal believes that when businesses 
become efficient and develop a large sales volume and 
really benefit the public, they have become eligible for 
government nationalization. 

The radical liberal would put the Government in 
control of the large insurance companies and thus ob- 
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tain power over their huge deposits of private funds— 
the savings of labor. 

The radical liberal believes in governmental owner- 
ship of all systems of communication and transporta- 
tion. 

The radical liberal believes in public ownership and 
nationalization of major industries. 

The radical liberal would use public funds to prop- 
agandize and thereby bribe the electorate. 

The radical liberal would hand out large sums to 
farmers, labor unions and business groups—so long as 
political support is forthcoming. 

The radical liberal in public office dispenses favors 
to lobbyists who are in a position to corral campaign 
contributions at the proper time. 

The radical liberal wants corporations barred from 
contributing to political campaigns but sees nothing 
wrong in slush funds obtained by duress from labor- 
‘union members. 

The radical liberal believes in the one-political- 
party idea and would discipline labor-union mem- 
bers who refuse to allow their dues to be used to sup- 
port a political party with which they are not affili- 
ated or in which they do not believe. 

The radical liberal would interfere with the free- 
dom of the press by regulating it so as to compel 
support for the party in power. 

The radical liberal believes in maintaining govern- 
mental commissions which issue or revoke licenses to 
radio stations on the basis of political favor and spe- 
cial privilege. 


The Way to State Socialism 


The radical liberal believes in deficit financing and 
unbalanced budgets. 

The radical liberal really believes in repudiation of 
the public debt. He is indifferent to the building up 
of revenues sufficient to balance the budget because he 
believes in unlimited spending and opposes at every 
turn any economy in public spending. 

The radical liberal seeks to use the power of taxa- 
tion to reduce individual incentives and pave the way 
for state socialism. 

The radical liberal in politics is to be found in both 
the Republican and Democratic parties. He would 
increase the power of government over the individual 
on the pretext that this is “for the public good.” 






The radical liberal believes in a “welfare state’— 
a system in which the government hands out money 
and favors to the maximum number of voters, irrespec. 
tive of whether production and the main sinews of our 
economic system are thereby weakened. 

The radical liberal believes in the setting up of 
a government board or commission to regulate the 
economy of the nation by fiat. 

The radical liberal favors “economic planning” by 
“master minds” in government bureaus who are to 
manage and operate our economic system. 

The radical liberal professes to be against totali- 
tarianism but he applies the doctrines of totalitarian. 
ism in seeking to win his ends. 

The radical liberal looks at socialism as an innoc- 
uous philosophy which he calls “liberalism.” But he 
forgets that only through the tyranny of suppression 
and restriction and only through the destruction of 
private rights and liberties can such objectives of 
“liberalism” be attained. 

To sum up—the radical liberal in his way is as ob- 
structive of progress as the “reactionary conserva- 
tive” who believes in jungle law and the survival of 
the fittest. 





The Liberalism of Jefferson and Lincoln 


The conservative liberal, therefore, is the true lib- 
eral. For he is the true defender of private rights as 
well as public rights—property rights as well as hu- 
man rights. 

The approach of the conservative liberal to the 
art of government is characterized by a spirit of ad- 
justment as between minority and majority points 
of view. 

For the conservative liberal recognizes that the 
basic good in representative government is not meas- 
ured by the number of stalemates provoked or fe- 
form proposals adopted. It is measured by the actual 
progress made year by year toward a better and bet- 
ter society wherein all men are free to acquire wealth 
and yet are encouraged to regard private ownership 
of property as a trusteeship in whose custody has 
been placed the common good of all. 

This is the liberalism born in the Democratic Party 
of Thomas Jefferson, given rebirth in the Republican 
Party of Abraham Lincoln and modernized by Wood- 
row Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt. It has been be- 
queathed to the two major parties of today as an én 
during charter of America’s political faith. 
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« ( The perfect gift... today’s 


SCHENLEY 


...the best-tasting whiskey in ages 


Hold the crystal-bright decanter in your hands. 
Taste the superb whiskey. Hear the compliments 
when you serve it. You'll know this is the perfect 
gift...one that will be enjoyed, talked about, cher- 
ished for years. (The holiday decanter has a dozen 
decorative uses!) Beautifully gift-boxed. 

The same fine whiskey is available, as always, 


in the distinctive Schenley round bottle. 





) 
AT NO 
ADDITIONAL 


Cost 
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"THE BEST IN THE HOUSE” 
IN 87 LANDS 


America’s foremost imported whisky is also Amer- 
ica’s foremost gift whisky. And for the same very 
good reasons that make it an international favorite. 

Canadian Club is light as scotch, rich as rye, 


satisfying as bourbon . . . yet it has a distinctive 


IMPORTED WHISKY 


flavor and a character that is all its own, perfect 
for cocktails or highballs and welcome to anybody 
at Christmas, whatever his taste in whisky. 

In its distinguished gift carton, Canadian Club 


makes a Christmas present without equal. 


6 YEARS OLD 


90.4 PROOF 


MADE BY HIRAM WALKER 


IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC., DETROIT, MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 








